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" APOLEON’S name fills more pages in the world’s solemn history than that of any other mortal. The advance of his Grand Army into 
Mt Russia is the turning point in his career and marks the beginning of his downfall. The picture shown herewith from Ridpath’s History, the original 
of which was displayed at the World’s Fair at Chicago, marks but one event out of thousands which are fully described and illustrated in the world-famed publication, 


|} Ridpath’s History of the World 


THE PUBLISHER’S FAILURE placed in our hands the entire unsold edition of this monumental work for immedi- 
ate sale. The sets are BRAND NEW, brought right down to date, beautifully bound in Half-Morocco. Hundreds 
have already availed themselves of this remarkable opportunity to secure the greatest History of the World ever 
written. We have only a few sets remaining. We offer these sets to THE SATURDAY EVENING POST READERS 
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We will name our price and easy terms only in direct letters to those sending the Coupon below. Tear off the Coupon, write name and 
address plainly and mail now before you forget it. Dr. Ridpath is dead, his work is done, but his widow derives her income from his History, 
and to print our price broadcast for the sake of more quickly selling these sets would cause great injury to future sales. Send CouponToday. 
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IDPATH’S enviable position as an historian is IDPATH takes you back to the dawn of history, long before 
due to his wonderfully beautiful style, a style no other his the pyramids of Egypt were built; down through the romantic, troubled 
torian has ever equalled He pictures the great historical times of Chaldea’s grandeur and Assyria’s magnificence; of Babylonia 

events as though they were happening before your eyes; he wealth and luxury; Gf Grecian and Roman splendor; of Mohammedan cultus 
carries you with him to see the battles of old; to meet kings ]] and refinement; of French elegance and British power; of American patriotism 
and queens and warriors; to sit in the Roman Senate; f] and religious freedom, to the dawn of yesterday. He covers every race, every 

to march against Saladin and his dark-skinned followers; to ]] nation, every time, and holds you spellbound by his wonderful eloc 
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ASSOCIATIO of Marathon; to know the Past as you know the Present. heroes of histor, Alexander is there; patriot, warrior, statesman, diplo 
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platform, sees Themistocles with three hundred and fifty Greek ships sma 
Persian fleet of over a thousand sail, and help to mold the language in which t 
paragraph is written. Rome perches Nero upon the greatest throne on ¢ 


you need never spend a lonely evening. 

ou can associate with the world’s heroes; 

you can cross the Rubicon withCaesar, after 

which Rome was free no more. You can 

2 sit at the feet of Socrates, the loftiest synonym of savage cruelty; Napoleon fights Waterloo again under your very 

Saturday Evening Post readers. genius of the ancient world. Tiisen eyes, and reels before the tron fact that at last the end of his gilded dream has 
nobling to commune with thes. come. Bismarck is there, gruff, overbearing, a giant pugilist in the diplomatic 


chikiren of destiny » be associ t } ‘ 
ring, laughing with grim disdain at France, which say You shall 1 
ame ere : ated with great men and events in r 


and so sets up a poor madman’s name to stand for countless centuries a 


to be great one’s self, and you there, “four-square to all the winds,” grave, thoughtful, proof against the wil 
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eo sy! — Know!> jj strategy and the poisoned darts of false friends; clear-seeing over the heads of his fellow 
Address i the richness of your life countrymen, and on into another century, the most colossal world figure of his time 
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Comparison sells more Chalmers 
cars than all our advertising 


OU will buy the car that has the most fea- 

tures designed for your convenience, your 

comfort, your safety, your economy and 
your pride of ownership. 


Some cars seem to be built to please the builder. 
You want one that was built to please the buyer 
—for you are a buyer. You will use the car. 
You will find out from day to day whether it 
is thoroughly convenient to operate and use. 
You will find out whether it is perfectly comfort- 
able under all conditions; perfectly safe; con- 
sistent; economical. 

Therefore we refer you to the diagram above. Chalmers 
“Thirty-Six is a car for the buyer. Look over the entire 
motor field and see if you can get these “ Thirty-Six” 
features in any other car at $1800. See if you can get all of 
them in any other car at any price. 


Why They Bought “ Thirty-Sixes” 

We have delivered more than 2,000 of the “‘ Thirty-Sixes.” 
During the last few weeks we have been asking many of the 
owners to tell us the principal reasons why they bought 
the “ Thirty-Six.” Everybody seems to agree on these ten 
big reasons: 


1. Chalmers Self-Starter 


Does away with cranking. Adds at least $500 to the 


value of an automobile. Simple, safe, efficient, air pres 
suretype. Nothing complicated — st press a button 
on the dash and away goes your motor 


2. 36" x 4" Tires and Demountable Rims 
Big tires insure ease of riding and reduce tire trouble to 
the minimun Jemountable rims rob punctures of their 
terrors — a change can be made in two or three minutes 
3. Five Speed Transmission — Four Speed Forward 
and Reverse 


Affords utmost flexibility of control. With it you car 
climb steepest grades without loss of time and witt t 
puntshing your motor 

4. Long Stroke Motor 
Maximum power at low engine speed, splendid pulling 
longer service, greater quietness, freedom from vibrat 

5. Dual Ignition 
Simplest ignition system yet devises Nothing eq 
1 magneto for furnishing perfect ignition 

6. Dash Adjustment for Carburetor 


You can get the pr 


yper mixture for starting or to suit 
varying weather Si 


ndit s without getting out « 


and lifting hood 


7. Genuine Cellular Radiator 


The sort you find on highest pric 


made. Insures perfect « ing 


cars. None better 


ger lite, good |} 






8. Comfort and Convenience 


Long wheel base, big wheels and tires, deep upholster 
ing, roomy bodies make for maximum comfort. C 
venience is secured by a score of refinements that w 


appeal to you when you see the car 
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9. Beauty and Style 


Chalmers symmetry is the kind of beauty that means 


efficiency uu cannot find a car at an price wit! 
greater beauty of line Finish is superb 18 coats of 
paint and varnish Choice of three attractive r 


schemes 


10. Price—$1800 


Because of the features listed above and core « 
advantages; because of perfect d gn, high-grade 
material and workmanship of the Chalmers standar 
the Thirty-Six” offers the greatest value for the money 
of any motor car built 


The Biggest Chalmers Year 

From time to time in the past it has been our pleasure to 
quote from those in the automobile trade, and the publi 
generally, a commonly heard expression, “This is another 
Chalmers year.” 

At the time of writing this advertisement, with half the 
1912 season gone, we are pleased to be able to vary this 
quotation and say, “This is the biggest Chalmers year of 
all.” Since July ist we have shipped 42% more cars than 
during the same period last year — and last year was a good 





year too, 

We believe that this phenomenal business is due to the 
fact that the cars we have shipped in previous seasons have 
been holding up and giving good service and th f 
now reaping the results of building, from the f 
good cars at medium prices. 


Read What Owners Say 


As stated above we have delivered more than 2,000 of the 
“ Thirty-Sixes.” These cars have now been tested in owne 
hands in all parts of the country; in various altitudes; in 
diverse climates; on all sorts of roads. Everywhere they 
have made good. Read a few typical letters 





John L. Jones, Counsellor at Law, New York City 
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In view of these facts, is it any wonder that this the 
biggest Chalmers year of ali? So the time to place y 
order is now—and the earlier the date set for delivery the 
better. Our new catalog free on request. 


Chalmers Motor Company, Detroit, Mich. 












The Chalmers “SIX” 


“It runs with eagerness” 


Seven passenger Touring ~ 
. $3250 


Four passenger Torpedo 


54 horsepower; Chalmers self-starter, air 
pressure type; 130 inch wheel base; 
36"x 4" tires; Continental demountable 
rims; ten inch upholstering ; nickel steel 
axles and rear axle housing; extra large 
brakes; nickel steel frame side members; 
sheet aluminum bodies. 


The Chalmers “ Six” is a high powered, 
mechanically perfected, luxurious car at 
a price lower than the motoring public 
has been accustomed to pay for the 
qualities this car possesses. 

We are quite certain our “Six” is e of the 
very finest cars ever produced 

We sincerely believe that the “ Six” is a better 
motor car than many which sel! for higher prices 
Any manufacturer who makes this claim is sure 
be asked two questions: First, why are you 


able to do it? Second, why are you willing to 


Here's The Answer 


In answer to the first question, we say: We 
can do it because we have the factory, the organ 
ization and the “know how.’ 


Large pre duction cuts down overhead expense. 


Good design, modern machinery and up-to-date 
methods cut down manufacturing expense. We 
build cars in sufficient quantities to reduce over 
head expense to the minimum, Our factory ts 


} 


equipped with the most up-to-date machinery and 
labor-saving devices, 


We get the advantage of buying materials in 


large quantities. We take every cash discount 

flered. We know that we can build a high grade 
high powe red’ car, using the same quality f 
material and workmanship, at a lower mot than 
mat wt turt ut 1 high priced cars It 
is a question of equipment and ganicati 


What Good Value Does 


To answer the second questior It has always 
bee ur policy to give t mually good value 
Good value in the car ts down selling expense 
and “service” expense after the sale We have 
always stood for small profits pe ar and have 
gained our fair annual profit by doing a large 


ume of busines 


We invite the most carefu parison with 
other cars The “Six and all her Chalmers 
models may be see at the leading automobile 
shows this winter Special S t klet on 
request. 




















The Care of Cut Glass 
Cut glass is easily chipped. 
It is best, therefore, to wash it, 
one piece at a time, in a wooden 
tub or a padded dishpan. Never 
put cut glass in very cold or 
scalding hot water. 


To wash: Make a suds of 
Ivory Soapand lukewarm water. 
Let the glass remain in the suds 
a few minutes. Then go over it 
with a medium stiff nail-brush. 
Rinse twice in water of same tem- 
perature as the water used for 
washing. The first rinsing water should be clear. To the 
second, add a little bluing; bluing gives a brilliancy to 
cut glasa that cannot be produced in any other way. 
Dry with a soft flannel or a piece of cheesecloth which 
hes been washed, Polish with soft tissue paper. 


If you have a great deal of cut glass and use it fre- 


quently, it is a good idea to provide yourself with a 
supply of jewelers’ sawdust, which can be dried and used 
ever and over again, After washing the cut glass, place 


it in a box and pour sawdust over it. Rub the glass 
with handfuls of sawdust, and it will soon be dry. 
Any sawdust that may have attached itself to the glass 
can be removed with a brush 


To Brighten Silverware 
silver and plated ware, in daily use, should be washed 


at the same time and in the same way as dishes. 
Silverware which has become tarnished requires 
specie! treatment, There are several ways of brighten- 


ing i. The best are: 


(1) Mix Ivory Soap and powdered whiting in the 
proportion of one cake (small size) of lvory Soap to half a 
pound of whiting. Shave the Ivory Soap into thin pieces 
and dissolve in a quart of boiling water. Let it boil until 
itis quite thick, Add the whiting. Let all boil together 
until thoroughly mixed. When cool, add a couple of 
tablespoonfuls of ammonia. This will make enough 
polish to last for months. If it becomes too hard, add a 
little ammonia. Apply to silver with brush or cloth. 
Let dry and polish with cheesecloth, flannel or chamois. 

(2) Wet flannel with kerosene, dip into whiting, rub 
on silver. Wash silver with Ivory Soap and lukewarm 
water, Wipe dry with flannel or chamois. 


Dishwashing Minus Drudgery and 
Chapped Hands 
Some day, someone will invent a mechanical 


dishwasher that will be so practical that every 
housekeeper will want one; and so inexpensive 
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that nearly every housekeeper will have one. The need 
for such a device is very great; and the man or woman 
who satisfies that need will lift a burden from the shoul- 
ders of womankind. For it is a fact that the method 
of washing dishes, as practiced in 90 per cent of Amer- 
ican homes, is a relic of the dark ages. Not only are the 
dishes not clean but — what is even worse — the strong 
soapy water used in the majority of kitchens reddens 
one’s hands and makes them unsightly. 

All this is unnecessary. It is possible to wash dishes so 
that they will be scrupulously clean, and at the same time 
keep one’s hands looking as though one “‘sat in the parlor 
and sewed a fine seam.” 

The first thing to do is to make up your mind to use 
Ivory Soap for washing the dishes. This is not an extrav- 
agance. It is an economy. 

The next thing is to purchase a dishmop (5 cents), a 
soap shaker (10 cents), a plate-scraper (10 cents) and 
a wire dish dryer (50 cents). 

Finally, to quote the advice of a famous physician, 
“Put your brains, not your hands, into the dishwater.” 
In other words, let Ivory Soap and water do most of 
the work. 


Provide two dishpans. Fill dishpan No. 1 about 
half full of hot water. Put into it enough Ivory Soap 
Paste, or Ivory Soap shavings, to make a good suds. 
Or, if you prefer, use a soap shaker— it wil! do equally 
well, Add enough cold water to make the water ‘‘com- 
fortable"’ to the hands. Wash the glasses first. Stand 
them up in dishpan No.2. Pour boiling water over them, 
Dry and put away. Follow with silverware, then with 
cups and saucers, plates, etc. The plates should be 
scraped before being put in the dishpan. Wash them 
with dishcloth or dishmop*—to save the hands. Let 
the plates dry in dish dryer or turn them upside down on 
folded tea towels on kitchen table. 

Drop drying towels in dishpan No.2. Wash pan 
No. 1 and dishcloth, Put towels and dishcloth in sun to 
dry. Kub soap on cup-towels, wash, rinse in cold water; 
hang in sun to dry. Hang up dishpan No. 2 and dry 
your hands. 


* Dishmops will become unsanitary, if they are not washed 
thoroughly every time they are used. 


How to Wash Fine China so That it Will Last a 
Hundred Years 
This letter will interest every woman who is the 
fortunate possessor of a handsome dinner set: 


“A lady buys a dinner set, decorated in gold with 
matt-gold (meaning a: gold) handles. She asks, ‘Do you 
guarentee this gold not to wear off?’ The reply might be 


Next month’s advertisement of ivory Soap will deal with its uses in the Nursery 


January 6,/9/2 


Ivory Soap in the 
Kitchen and Serving Pantry 


This advertisement tells of some of the many uses of Ivory Soap in the kitchen and serving 
pantry. It tells how to clean cut glass so that it will sparkle like stars on a winter’s night; how 
to brighten silver; how to wash dishes in a better way; how to wash linoleum, etc. 

For every one of these purposes, Ivory Soap is unequalled. For most of them, it is the 
only soap that can be used with safety and satisfaction. 
the best results if it is not used in the best way. 
the best way. If this advertisement, and those which follow, help to solve some of the problems 
that confront the housekeeper, we shall feel that we have done something well worth doing. 


But even Ivory Soap will not produce 
We have tried, here, to tell how to use it in 


and is, ‘If you will wash this set in good hot water with 
plenty of yellow soap and dry with a rough towel, we 
will guarantee that you will remove all the gold in one 
week.’ 

“The proper method of caring for a dinner set, 
whether it costs $20.00 or $500.00, is: Wash it in medium 
warm—not hot—water, to which has been added a little 
Ivory Soap. Dry with a soft tea towel. 

“By following these directions, your set, decorated, il- 
luminated, or stippled in gold, will last a hundred years.’ 


How to Wash Linoleum 


Sweep up the dust. Make a heavy suds by dissolv- 
ing Ivory Soap in hot water. When cool, scrub linoleum 
with an ordinary scrub-brush. Wipe up with a soft 
cloth and clear water. Wipe dry. This brings back the 
original lustre. 

These directions are given by the manager of the 
linoleum department of one of the largest rug and carpet 
stores in the United States. He adds: “Ammonia, 
strong chemical soaps and wasning powders should 
never be used. They destroy the surface and appearance 
of the cloth. Care shouid be taken not to allow water 
to get under the linoleum.” 


Ivory Soap Paste 


We cannot emphasize too strongly the value of 
Ivory Soap Paste, not only in the kitchen and serving 
pantry, but also in the laundry and for general house- 
hold use. 

How to make Ivory Soap Paste: With a knife, vege- 
table grater or food-chopper, shave one large cake of 
Ivory Soap into three quarts, or two small cakes into four 
quarts of water. Keep nearly, but not quite, at boiling 
point for about 15 minutes, or until the soap is perfectly 
dissolved. When cool, it will be like jelly. Keep ina 
china or glass jar with tight-fitting top. Use as needed. 


How to Use Small Pieces of Ivory Soap 


Pieces of Ivory Soap which are too small to be used 
for toilet or bath can be utilized in several ways. 

They can be made into Ivory Soap Paste by shaving 
them fine, adding hot water in the proportion of ten 
parts of water to one of soap, and boiling until the 
soap is dissolved. See paragraph headed Ivory Soap 
Paste. 

They can be made into Ivory Soap “shavings” by 
grating them on a vegetable grater or running them 
through a food-chopper; or they can be used for dish- 
washing, etc., by putting them, just as they are, in a 
soap shaker. 
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HTED WAY 


R.WEATHERLEY, sole B Ds PUB Il I IPS OPPIE NIEVENM “It would be a great honor, 
proprietor of the firm of y o , sir,’ he declared, “a very great 


Samuel Weatherley & 

Co., wholesale provision mer- 
chants of Tooley Street, London, paused 
suddenly on his way from his private 


ILLUSTRATED Br 
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honor l ideed.”” 
Mr. Weathe rley did not contradict 
him. As a matter of fact, he was of the 
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office to the street. There was something 
which until that second had entirely 
slipped his memory. It was not his 
umbrella, for that, neatly tucked up, was 
already under his arm. Nor was it his 
newspaper, for that, together with the 
supplement, was sticking out of his over- 
coat pocket, the shape of which it com- 
pletely ruined. As a matter of fact it was 
more important than either of these—it 
was a commission from his wife. 

Very slowly he retraced his steps until 
he stood outside the glass-inclosed cage 
where twelve of the hardest worked clerks 
in London bent over their ledgers and 
invoices. With his forefinger—a fat, 
pudgy forefinger — he tapped upon a pane 
of glass. An anxious errand boy bolted 
through the doorway. 

“Tell Mr. Jarvis to step this way,” his 
employer ordered. 

Mr. Jarvis heard the message and 
came hurrying out. He was an under- 
sized man, with somewhat prominent 
eyes concealed by gold-rimmed specta- 
cles. He was possessed of extraordinary 
talents with regard to the details of the 
business. He was withal an expert and 
careful financier. Hence his hold upon 
the confidence of his employer. 

The latter addressed him with a 
curious and altogether unusual hesitation 
in his manner. 

“Mr. Jarvis,” he began, “there is a 
matter —a little matter—upon which I 
er—wish to consult you.” 

“Those American invoices ——— 

**Nothing to do with business at all,” 
Mr. Weatherley interrupted ruthlessly. 
“A little private matter.” 

“Indeed, sir?’’ Mr. Jarvis interjected. 

“The fact is,”” Mr. Weatherley blun- 
dered on with considerable awkwardness, 
for he hated the whole affair, “‘my wife 
Mrs. Weatherley, you know —is giving a 
party this evening —having some friends 
to dinner first, and then some other peo- 
ple coming to bridge. We are a man short 


” 








Same opinion. 

“The question is which,’ hecontinued. 

Mr. Jarvis began to understand why 
he had been consulted. His fingers 
involuntarily straightened his tie. 

“If I could be of any use personally, 
sir os 

His employer shook his head. 

“My wife would expect me to bring 
a single man, Jarvis,”’ he said; “and, 
besides, I don’t suppose you play bridge.’ 

“Cards are not much in my line,” 
Mr. Jarvis admitted, “not having, ag a 
rule, the time to spare; but I can take 
a hand at loo if desired.’ 

“My wife's friends all play bridg: 
Mr. Weatherley declared a little 
brusquely. “There’s only one young 
man in the office, Jarvis, who from } 
appearance struck me as being likely.’ 

“Mr. Stephen Tidey, of course, sir,” 
the confidential clerk agreed. “ Most 
suitable thing, sir, and I'm sure his father 
would accept it as a high compliment. 
Mr. Stephen Tidey, Senior, sir, as you 
may be aware, is next on the list for the 
shrievalty. Shall I call him out, sir?” 

Mr. Weatherley looked through the 
glass and met the glance, instantly low- 
ered, of the young man in question 
Mr. Stephen Tidey, Junior, was short 
and stout, reflecting in his physique his 
aldermanic father. His complexion was 
poor, however, and his neck thick, and he 
wore a necktie of red silk drawn throug! 
a diamond ring. There was nothing in 
his appearance that grated particularly 
upon Mr. Weatherley’s sense of seemli- 
ness; but he shook his head. He was 
beginning to recognize his wife's point of 


11s 


view even though it still seerned 


st range 
“T wasn’t thinking of young Tidey at 
all,” he declared bluntly; “I was think 
ing of that young fellow at the end of th 
desk there—chap with a queer name 
Chetwode I think you call him.” 
Mr. Jarvis, human automaton thoug) 





he was, permitted himself an exclamatior 
of surprise 





for dinner. Mrs. Weatherley told me to 
get some one at the club —telephoned 
down here just an hour ago.”” Mr. Weatherley paused. Mr. Jarvis did his best to grasp 
the situation, but faile i. All that he could do was to maintain his attitude of intelligent 
interest. 

“I don’t know any one at the club,” his employer continued irritably. “I feel like 
a iish out of water there, and that’s the truth, Mr. Jarvis. It’s a good club. I got elected 
there—well, never mind how —but it’s one thing to be a member of a club and quite 
another to get to know the men there. You understand that, Mr. Jarvis.” 

Mr. Jarvis, however, did not understand it. He could conceive of no spot in the 
city of London or its immediate neighborhood where Mr. Samuel Weatherley, head of 
the firm of Samuel Weatherley & Co., could find himself among his social superiors. He 
knew the capital of the firm and its status. He was ignorant of the other things that 
counted —as ignorant as his master had been until a year ago he had paid a business 
visit in search of certain edibles to an island in the Mediterranean Sea. He was to have 
returned in triumph to Tooley Street and launched upon the provision-buying world a 
new cheese of astounding flavor—instead of which he brought home a wife. 

“Anything I can do, sir?” Mr. Jarvis began a little vaguely. 

“My idea was,”” Mr. Weatherley proceeded, “‘that one of my own young men—there 
are twelve of them in there, ain’t there?”’ he added, jerking his head in the direction of 
the office—‘“‘might do. What do you think?” 

Mr. Jarvis nodded thoughtfully. 


Time Dragged So Jiowiy in That Great Bare Room 


“Young Chetwode! purely youre 
not in earnest, sir!” 

“Why not?”’ Mr. Weatherley demanded. “There's nothing against him, is there 

“Nothing against him precisely,”” Mr. Jarvis confessed, ‘but he’s at the lowest de 
in the office, bar Smithers. His salary is only twenty-eight shillings a week, and 
know nothing whatever about him except that his references were satisfactory. It isn’t 
to be supposed that he would feel at home in your house, sir. But with Mr. Tidey, sir 
it’s quite different. They live in a very beautiful house at Sydenham now-—quite a 
small palace in its way, I've been told.” 

Mr. Weatherley was getting a little impatient. 

“Send Chetwode out for a moment anyway ” he directed. ‘“‘I'll speak to him here 

Mr. Jarvis obeyed in silence. He entered the office and touched the young man in 
question upon the shoulder. 

“Mr. Weatherley wishes to speak to you outside, Chet wode he announced, “ Make 
haste, please.” 

Arnold Chetwode put down his pen and rose to his feet. There was nothing flurried 
about his manner, nothing whatever to indicate on his part any knowledge of the fact 
that this was the voice of Fate beating upon his ear. He did not even show the ordinary 
interest of a youthful employee summoned for the first time to an audience with hi 
chief. Standing for a moment by the side of the senior clerk in the middle of the office, 
tall and straight, with deep brown hair, excellent features and the remnants of a healthy 


tan still visible on his forehead and neck, he looked curiously out of place in this 
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unwholesome, gaslit building with its atmos- 
phere of cheese and bacon. He would have 
been noticeably good-looking upon the cricket 
field or among any gathering of people helong- 
ing to the other side of life. Here he seemed 
almost a curicusly incongruous figure. He 
passed through the glass-paned door and stood 
respectfully before his employer. Mr. Weath- 
erley—it was absurd, but he scarcely knew 
how to make his suggestion—fidgeted for a 
moment and coughed. The young man, who 
among many other quite unusual qualities 
was possessed of a considerable amount of 
tact, looked down upon his employer with a 
little well-assumed anxiety. As a matter of 
fact, he really was exceedingly anxious not 
to lose his place. 

“I understood from Mr. Jarvis that you 
wished to speak to me, sir,”’ he remarked. 
“I hope that my work has given satisfac- 
tion. I know that I am quite inexperienced, 
but I don’t think that I have made any 
mistakes.” 

Mr. Weatherley was, to tell the truth, 
thankful for the opening. 

“I have had no complaints, Chetwode,” 
he admitted, struggling for that note of con- 
descension that he felt to be in order—“‘no 
complaints at all. I was wondering if you 
you happened to play bridge?” 

Once more this extraordinary young man 
showed himself to be possessed of gifts quite 
unusual at his age. Not by the ‘ticker of 
an eyelid did he show the least surprise or 
amusement. 

“Bridge, sir,” he repeated. “ Yes, I have 
played at —I have played occasionally.” 

“ My wife is giving a small dinner party this 
evening,” Mr. Weatheriey continued; moving 
his umbrella from one hand to the other and 
speaking very rapidly—‘“bridge afterward. 
We happen to be a man short. I was to have 
called at thé club to try and pick up some 
find I shan’t have time—meeting at the 
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The girl leaned back in her chair. Her eyes 


were fixed anxiously upon his face. She 
completely ignored his question. 
“The news at once!”’ she insisted. ‘Tell it 


me, Arnold.” 

He was a little taken aback. 

“How did you know that I had any?” he 
asked. 

She smiled delightedly. 

“Know, indeed! I knew it directly I saw 
you. I knew it every time your foot touched 
the stairs. What 3 it, Arnold? The cheeses 
didn’t smell so bad today? Or you’ve had a 
raise? Quick! I must hear all about it.” 

Chetwode was already on his knees, drag- 
ging out an old trunk from underneath the 
faded cupboard. 

“T am going to dine with old Weatherley,” 
he announced. 

The girl smiled a little wistfully. 

“How funny! But you will get a good din- 
ner, won’t you, Arnold? Eat ever so much, 
dear. Yesterday I fancied that you were get- 
ting thin. I do wish I could see what you 
have in the middle of the day.” 

“Little mother!” he laughed. 
gorged myself on poached eggs. 
Isaac give you?” 

“Mutton stew and heaps of it,” the girl 
replied quickly. “‘ Tonight I shall have a bowl 
of milk as soon as you are gone. Have you 
everything you ought to have to wear, Arnie?” 

“Everything,” he declared, rising to his feet 
with a sigh of relief. “It’s so long since I 
looked at my clothes that to tell you the 
truth I was a little anxious. They may be 
old-fashioned, but they came from a good 
man to start with.” 

““What made Mr. Weatherley ask you?” 
she demanded. 

“Wanted one of his clerks to fill up and 
found that I played bridge,” Arnold answered. 
“It’s rather a bore, isn’t it, but after all he is 
my employer.” 


“Today I 
What did 








Cannon Street Hotel to attend. Would you 

er — fill the vacant place? Save me the trouble 

of looking about.” It was out at last and 

Mr. Weatherley felt unaccountably relieved. He felt at the 
same time a certain measure of annoyance with his junior 
clerk for his unaltered composure. 

“JT shall be very pleased, sir,” he answered without 
hesitation. “About eight, I suppose?” 

Again Mr. Weatherley’s relief was tempered with a 
certain amount of annoyance. This young man’s savoir 
faire was out of place. He should have imagined a sort of 
high-tea supper at seven o'clock, and been gently corrected 
by his courteous employer. As it was, Mr. Weatherley felt 
dimly confident that this junior clerk of his was decidedly 
mors cecustomed to eight o’clock dinners than he was 
himself, 

“A quarter to tonight,” he replied. 
bridge afterward, you see. I live up Hampstead way— 
Pelham Lodge— quite close to the tube station.” 

Mr. Weatherley omitted the directions he had been 
about to give respecting toilet and turned away. His 
youthful employee’s manners to the last were all that 
could be desired. 

“IL am much obliged to you, sir,” he said. 
care to be punctual.” 

Mr. Weatherley grunted and walked out into the street. 
Here his behavior was a little singular. He walked up 
toward London Bridge, exchanging greetings with a good 
many acquaintances on the way. Opposite the London and 
Westminster Bank he paused for a moment and looked 
searchingly around. Satisfied that he was unobserved, he 
stepped quickly into a very handsome motor car that was 
drawn up close to the curb. With a sigh of relief he sat 
as far back among the cushions as possible and held the 
tube to his mouth. 

“Get along home,” he ordered tersely. 

Arnold Chetwode, after his interview with his employer, 
returned unruffied to his place. Mr. Jarvis bustled in after 
him. He was annoyed, but he wished to conceal the fact. 
Besides he still had an arrow in his quiver. He came and 
stood over his subordinate 

“Congratulate you, I’m sure, Chetwode,” he said 
smoothly. “First time any one except myself has been 
to the house since Mr. Weatherley’s marriage.” 

Mr. Jarvis had taken the letters there one morning when 
his employer had been unwell, and had waited in the hall. 
He did not, however, mention that fact. 


“People coming for 


“T shall take 


“Indeed?” Chetwode murmured with his eye upon his 
work. 

“You understand, of course,”” Mr. Jarvis continued, 
“that it will be an evening dress affair. 
has the name of being very particular.” 

He glanced covertly at the young man, who was already 
immersed in his work. 


Mrs. Weatherley 





There Was Something Which Until That Second Had Entirely 
Slipped His Memory 


“Evening dress,’”’ Chetwode remarked with a becoming 
show of interest. ‘‘ Well, I daresay I can manage something. 
If I wear a black coat and a white silk bow, and stick a 
red handkerchief in underneath my waistcoat, I dare say 
I shall be all right. Mr. Weatherley can’t expect much from 
rae in that way, can he?” 

The senior clerk was secretly delighted. It was not for 
him to acquaint this young countryman with the neces- 
sities of London life. He turned away and took up a 
bundle of letters. 

“‘Can’t say, I’m sure, what the governor expects,”’ the 
senior clerk replied falsely. ‘‘ You'll have to do the best 
you can, I suppose. Better get on with those invoices 
now.” 

Once more the office resounded to the hum of its 
varied labors. Mr. Jarvis, dictating letters to a typist, 
smiled occasionally as he pictured the arrival of this over- 
favored young man inthe drawing room of Mrs. Weatherley 
attired in the nondescript fashion that his words had sug- 
gested. One or two of the clerks ventured upon a chaffing 
remark. To all appearance the person most absorbed in 
his work was the young man who had been singled out 
for such special favor. 
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N THE topmost chamber of the last of a row of gray- 

stone, somber houses in Adam Street a girl with a thin 
but beautiful face and expectant eyes sat close to the 
bare, uncurtained window from which it was possible to 
command a view of the street below. A book that she had 
apparently been reading had fallen neglected on to the 
floor. Steadfastly she watched the passersby. Her deli- 
cate, expressive features were more than once illuminated 
with joy, only te be clouded a moment later with disap- 
pointment. The color came and went in her cheeks, as 
though indeed she were more sensitive than her years. 
Occasionally she glanced around at the clock. Time 
dragged so slowly in that great bare room with its 
obvious touch of poverty! 

At last a tall figure came striding along the pavement 
below. This time no mistake was possible. There was a 
fluttering handkerchief from above, an answering wave of 
the hand. The girl drew a sigh of inexpressible content. 
She moved away from the window and faced the door. 
With lifted head she waited for the sound of footsteps upon 
the stairs. They arrived at last. The door was thrown 
open. Arnold Chetwode came hastily across the room and 
gripped the two hands that were held out to him. Then 
he bent down and kissed her forehead. 

“Dear little Ruth!’ he exclaimed. 
careful crossing the landing.” 


“T hope you were 


“Of course, dear, you must go and behave 
your very nicest,” she replied. “ Tell me, when 
have you to start?” 

“T ought to be dressing in a quarter of an hour,”’ he said. 
“What shail we do till then?” 

“Whatever you like,” she murmured. 

“T am coming to sit at the window with you,” he said. 
“We'll look down at the river and you shall tell me stories 
about the ships.” 

She laughed and took his hand as he dragged a chair 
over to her side. He put his arm around her and her head 
fell naturally back upon his shoulder. Her eyes sought his. 
He was leaning forward, gazing down between the curving 
line of lampposts, across the belt of black river with its 
flecks of yellow light. But Ruth watched him only. 

“Don’t think that I am foolish, dear,” she begged. 
“Tonight I cannot look upon the river at all. I feel that 
there is something new here—here in this room. Don’t 
you feel it? Can’t you feel that you are going to a tragedy? 
Life is going to be different, Arnold, to be different always.” 

He drew himself up. A flicker of passion flamed in his 
own deep gray eyes. 

“Different, child? Of course it’s going to be different. 
If there weren’t something else in front do you think one 
could live? Do you think one could be content to struggle 
through this miserable quagmire if one didn’t believe that 
there was something else on the other side of the hill? 
Some day I'll take you over to Berlin or Vienna or one of 
those wonderful places. We'll leave Isaac to grub along 
and sow red fire in Hyde Park. We'll find the doctors. 
We shall teach you to walk again without that stick. No 
more gloominess, please.” 

She pressed his hand tightly. “Dear Arnold,” she whis- 
pered softly, “I can’t look out of the room tonight! The 
fancies won’t come. Promise me one thing.” 

“T promise,” he agreed. 

“Tell me everything—don’t keep anything back.” 

“On my honor,” he declared, smiling. “I will bring the 
menu of the dinner if there is one, and a photograph of 
Mrs. Cheesemonger if I can steal it. Now I am going <o 
help you back into your room.” 

“Don’t bother,” she begged. “Open the door and I can 
get there quite easily.” 

He set the door open and, crossing the bare stone land- 
ing, opened the door of another room similar to his. They 
were somber apartments at-the top of the deserted house 
that had once been a nobleman’s residence. The doors 
were still heavy, though blistered with time and lack of 
varnish. There were the remains of paneling upon the 
walls and frescoes upon the ceiling. 

“Come and see me before you go,” she pleaded; “I am 
all alone. Isaac has gone to a meeting somewhere.” 

He promised and returned to his own apartment. With 
the help of a candle that he stuck upon the mantelpiece 
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and a cracked mirror he first of all shaved, then disap- 
peared for a few minutes behind a piece of faded curtain 
and washed vigorously. Afterward he changed his clothes, 
putting on a dress-suit produced from the trunk. When 
he had finished he stepped back and laughed softly to 
himself. 

His clothes were weil cut. His studs, which had very 
many times been on the point of visiting the pawn- 
broker’s, were correct and good. He was indeed an incon- 
gruous figure as he stood there and, with a candle carefully 
held away from him in his hand, looked at his own reflec- 
tion. For some reason or other he was feeling elated. 
Ruth’s words had lingered in his brain. One could never 
tell which way new experiences might come! 

He found her waiting in the darkness. Her long arms 
were wound for a moment around his neck, a sudden 
passion shook her. 

“ Arnold—dear Arnold,” she sobbed, “‘I want to go too! 
Take me with you, dear!” 

He was a little startled. It was not often that she 
was hysterical. He looked down into her convulsed face. 
She choked for a moment and then, although it was not 
altogether a successful effort, she laughed. 

“Don’t mind me,” she begged. “I am a little mad 
tonight. I think that the twilight here has got upon my 
nerves. Light the lamp, please, won't you, Arnold? 
Light the. lamp and leave me alone for a moment while 
you do it.” 

He obeyed, fetching some matches from his own room 
and setting the lamp when it was lit on the table by her 
side. There were no tears left in her eyes now. Her lips 
were tremulous, but an unusual spot of color was burning 
in her cheeks. He saw that while he had been dress- 
ing she had tied a piece of deep blue ribbon, the color he 
liked best, around her hair. 

“See, Iam myself now. 
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for wearing the rags. As it is, I say that no one is wel- 
comed under my roof who looks as you look now. Why, 
confound you, I believe you’re a gentleman!” 

Arnold laughed softly. 

“‘My dear Isaac,” he retorted, “I am as I was born 
and made. You can’t blame me for that, can you? 
Besides ———”’ 

He broke off suddenly. A little murmur from the girl 
behind reminded him of her presence. He passed on to 
the door. 

“Good night, Isaac,” he said; “look after Ruth. She's 
lonely tonight.” 

“‘T’ll look after her,”’ was the grim reply. . “As for you, 
get you gone. There was one of your sort came to the 
meeting of Jameson’s molders this afternoon. He had a 
question to ask and I answered him. He wanted to know 
wherein wealth was a sin and [ told him.” 

Arnold Chetwode was young and his sense of humor 
triumphant. He turned on the threshold and looked into 
the shadowy room dimly lighted with its cheap lamp. He 
kissed his hands to Ruth. 

“My dear Isaac,” he declared lightly, “you are talking 
like an ass. I have two shillings and a penny he’penny 
in my pocket, which has to last me till Saturday, and I 
earn my twenty-eight shillings a week in old Weather- 
ley’s counting house as honestly as you earn your wage 
by thundering from labor platforms and articles in the 
Clarion. 

“My clothes are part of the livery of civilization. The 
journalist who reports a lord mayor’s dinner has to 
wear them. Some day when you've got your seat in 
Parliament you'll wear them yourself. Good night!" 

He paused before closing the door. Ruth’s kiss came 
wafted to him from the shadows where her great eyes were 
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burning like stars. Her uncle had turned his back upon 
him. The word he muttered sounded like a malediction, 
but Arnold Chetwode went down the stone steps blithely. 
It was an untrodden land, this, into which he was to pass. 
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ROM the first nothing about that evening was as 

Arnold had expected. He took the tube to Hampstead 
Station and, the night being dry, he walked to Pelham Lodge 
without detriment to his carefully polished patent-leather 
shoes, The neighborhood was entirely strange to him, and 
he was surprised to find ‘hat the house that was pointed 
out to him by a policeman was situated in grounds of not 
inconsiderable extent and was approached by a short 
drive. Directly he rang the bell he was admitted, not by a 
flamboyant parlor-maid but by a quiet, sad-faced butler 
in plain dark livery who might have been rajor~<iomo to 
a duke. The house was even larger than he had expected 
and was handsomely furnished in an extremely subdued 
style. It was dimly, almost insufficiently lighted and there 
was a faint but not unpleasant odor in the drawing room 
that reminded him of incense. The roorn itself almost took 
his breath away. It was entirely French. The hangings, 
carpet and upholstery were all of a subdued rose color and 
white. Arnold, who for a young man was exceedingly 
susceptible to impressions, looked around him with an air 
almost of wonder. It was fortunate, perhaps, that the 
room was empty. 

“Mr. and Mrs. Weatherley will be downstairs in one 
moment, sir,” the man announced. “ Mr. Weatherley was 
a little late home from the city.” 

Arnold nodded and stood upon the hearthrug looking 
around him. He was quite content to spend a few moments 
alone to admire the drooping clusters of roses, the elegance 

with which every article 
of furniture and appoint- 





Good night and good luck 
to you, Arnold! Eat a 
good dinner, mind, and 
remember your promise.” 

“There is nothing more 
that I can do for you?” 
he asked. 

“Nothing,” she replied. 
“Besides, I can hear Uncle 
Isaac coming.” 

The door was suddenly 
opened. A thin, undersized 
man in worn black clothes 
and with a somber hat of 
soft black felt still upon his 
head came into the room. 
His dark hair was tinged 
with gray and he walked 
with a pronounced stoop. 
In his shabby clothes, fit- 
ting loosely upon his 
diminutive stature, he 
should have been an insig- 
nificant figure, but some- 
how or other he was 
nothing of the sort. His 
thin lips curved into a dis- 
contented droop. His 
cheeks were hollow and his 
eyes shone with the bright- 
ness of the fanatic. Arnold 
greeted him familiarly. 

“Hullo, Isaac!”” he ex- 
claimed. “ You are just in 
time to save Ruth from 
being left all alone.” 

The newcomer came toa 
standstill. He looked at 
the speaker from head to 
foot with an expression 
of growing disgust, and he 
spat upon the floor. 

“What livery’s that?” 
he demanded. 

Arnold laughed good- 
naturedly. 

““Come, Isaac,”’ he pro- 
tested, ““I don’t often in- 
flict it upon you,doI? It’s 
something that belongs to 
the world on the other side, 
you know. We all of us 
have to look over the fence 
now and then. I have 
to cross the borderland 
tonight for an hour or so.” 

Isaac threw open the 
door by which he had 
entered. 

“Get out of here!” he 








ment of the room seemed 
to fit into its place. Sorme- 
how or other, too, nothing 
appeared new. Every- 
thing seemed subdued by 
time into its proper tone. 
He began to wonder what 
sort of a woman the pre- 
siding genius over such 
perfection could be. Then 
with a quaint transition of 
thought he remembered 
the little counting house in 
Tooley Street, the smell of 
cheeses and Mr. Weather- 
ley’s half nervous invita- 
tion. His lipstwitched and 
he began to amile. These 
things seemed to belong to 
u world so far away. 

Presently he heard foot- 
steps outside, and voices. 
The door was opened, but 
the person outside did not 
immediately enter. Appar- 
ently she had turned round 
to listen to the man who 
was still some distance be- 
hind. Arnold recognized 
his employ er’s voice. 

“I am sorry that you 
are displeased, my dear 
Fenella, but I assure you 
that I did the best I could 
It is true that the young 
man is in my office, but 
I am convinced that you 
will find him presentable.” 

A peal of the softest and 
most musical laughter that 
Arnold had ever heard in 
his life effect jally stopped 
Mr. Weatherley’s protes 
tations. Yet for all its soft 
ness and for ail its musi 
there was a different note 
underneath, something a 
little bitter, unutterably 
scornful. 

“My dear Samuel, it is 
true, without doubt, that 
you did your best. I do not 
blame you at all. It was 
I who was foolish to leave 
such a matter in your 
hands. It was not likely 
that among your acquaint 
ances there was one whom 
I would have cared to wel 
come to my house. But 


that you should have gone 








ordered. “If you were one 
of us I'd call you a traitor 


“I Looked Through the Curtains, 


Then I Saw a Man's Hand Upon the sii" 


Continued on Page 24) 
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needs certainty, not coniusion. But the people have 

no relief; business no certainty. Business—the com- 
mercial activities of all the people —goes on because of our 
inconceivably vast resources, the necessity of supplying 
ninety million of people, whose productive energy no folly 
of legislation can entirely neutralize. 

But if we were Germany, with her sixty-five million 
people in a land smaller than Texas, having much poorer 
natural resources than Texas, we should, under our present 
policy, be in sorry case. Diminutive Germany, using her 
miserly resources with common sense, equals us in domes- 
tic prosperity, excels us in comparative foreign trade, 
shames us with both when we consider our infinite natural 
advantages over her. 

True, Germany has her business troubles also; but, all 
things considered, they are insignificant —nothing at all— 
compared with ours. We have only ninety million of 
people; but if we had as many people to the square mile 
as Germany has we should have more than a billion people. 
Think what our condition would be in that case! Think 
what it would be if we had only five hundred million 
of people! Yet Germany, with more than ten times 
our population and less than one-tenth of our natural 
wealth--considering comparative areas —gets along better 
than we do. 

What is the matter? Our unscientific tariff, for one 
thing. For another, the fact that politicians in and out of 
power “‘play the game” for little partisan advantages 
and to the people's hurt. But principally, the attempt to 
fasten onto this most modern and active of nations the 
economic methods of Europe in the time of King James. 
For that is precisely what our so-called antitrust law 
tries to do. 

The Sherman Law has been on the Nation’s statute 
books for almost a quarter of a century. Yet during that 
time the growth of trusts has been greater than in any 
other similar number of years in the world’s history. 
Indeed, the years covered by this antitrust law will be 
known as the trust period in American annals, 


[Viste crt need relief, not sham battles. Business 


How Judicial Minds Change 


| URING this time five administrations have invoked 
this antitrust law - four of them Republican and one 
Democratic. Eight attorneys-general have dealt with the 
statute —two of thern Democratic and six of them Repub- 
lican. More than one hundred legal actions, civil and 
criminal, have been commenced and decided under this 
national ordinance against the trusts; almost one hundred 
laborious and frequently learned opinions have been 
delivered by many courts in applying it to various phases 
f the trust evil. 

Yet after almost a quarter of a century of legal war- 
fare under this law, not only do we see trusts more num- 
erous and powerful than ever but we see lawyers, business 
men, laborers, the whole people more confused as to its 
meaning and effect than at any time since the hour it was 
enacted. What is far worse, the Nation stares in the face 
the fact that these trusts are still almost entirely free 
from national control or regulation of any kind. Except 
for such incidental regulation as our railway law affords, 
trusts do practically as they like. Their evils are entirely 
unchecked, except in detached instances. 

At several stages of the long series of decisions under 
his antitrust law the people were told that a deci- 
sive victory had been won against organized capital; yet 
in every instance these so~allud victories have turned to 
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handled successfully. 


what has been little better than defeat. When the Supreme 
Court rendered its decisions in the Trans-Missouri Freight 
Association and Addyston Pipe and Steel cases, showers of 
editorials, both legal and lay, declared that at last the 
trusts were checked and competition was restored. But 
aggregated wealth, resorting to newer and simpler devices, 
continued to grow stronger, as though stimulated instead 
of repressed by those decisions. 

Again, when Morgan and Hill’s Northern Securities 
Company was “dissolved,’”’ we were told that we had 
entered the promised land of liberty from trust abuses. 
Yet that decision ended in nothing practical; for harmony 
in the operation of the Great Northern Railway and the 
Northern Pacific Railway, which the Northern Securities 
Company was created to effect, went right on and exists 
today. 

And finally we have the fresh decisions of the Supreme 
Court in the historic Oil and Tobacco Trust cases. Again 
we were authoritatively informed that at last these great 
combinations were to be dissolved; and that unrestricted 
competition, the end of the commercial rainbow which our 
modern ancients had so long been chasing, actually had 
been overtaken. 

To reach these latter decisions the Supreme Court had 
to and did reverse itself, and practically inserted into the 
law the word “‘reasonable,”’ which Congress had refused to 
do. But so necessary w?> it to clear up the whole matter, 
in order that the people might know where they are under 
this law, that nobody would have complained of the 
insertion if these decisious in reality had accomplished 
that desired purpose. ‘T'wenty years had accustomed the 
people to the twistings and turnings of courts and public 
men as to the meaning and effect of the antitrust statute; 
and the people, though surprised, were not shocked at 
this legal somersault. They were quite prepared .o, Mr. 
Taft’s sudden sbout-face. In his special messe“ in 
January, 1910, he said of the proposition to insert the word 
“reasonable” into the law: 

“This is to put into the hands of the courts a power 
impossible to exercise on any consistent principle which 
will insure the uniformity of decisions essential to just 
judgment. It is to thrust upon the courts a burden that they 
have no precedents to enable them to carry and to give 
them a power approaching the arbitrary, the abuse of which 
might involve our whole judicial system in disaster.” 

Thus wrote President Taft in 1910. But when the 
Supreme Court, reversing itself, did the precise thing the 
President that year denounced as dangerous, even though 
done by Congress, he proclaimed in many speeches the 
wisdom and correctness of these trust decisions. He even 
went so far as to declare that the Sherman Law now needs 
no amendment, and that, standing untouched as it is, it 
must be enforced against all violators —which would be all 
right if this course had done any good during the last 
twenty-five years, and if a person had any way of telling 
whether he was a violator or not. 

“hus we see how judges on the bench and presidents on 
the stump march uphill and down again in trying to make 
head or tail out of this law. If such men do not know 
where they are from year to year—almost from month to 
month—under this law, is it any wonder that the people 
and business in general are desperate with confusion, 
uncertainty, suspense? The people are sick of this eternal 
chasing the devil round the stump and never touching 
him—sick of getting nothing done, sick of being laughed 
at by the whole civilized world because of our childishness 
in dealing with this problem which other nations have 

















Here are the Oil and Tobacco Trusts “dissolved” 
chiefly in legal fiction but not in practical effect; here is 
competition “restored” largely in assertion but not in 
fruit-bearing fact. The independent tobacco manufac- 
turers, in protesting against the plan for the reorganiza- 
tion of the Tobacco Trust —which now has been adopted 
declared: “‘The plan would result in legalizing monopolies 
instead of restoring competition. Its effect would be 
more injurious than the continuance of the present illegal 
monopoly.” Their attorney asserted, as to one important 
item, that if it left the United Cigar Stores Company 
intact “the Supreme Court’s decisions might as well have 
been a sheet of blank paper.” 

Indeed, the practical result of the “dissolution” of the 
Oil and Tobacco Trusts more than justifies the master-key 
sentence of Justice Harlan’s dissenting opinion in the 
Standard Oil case: “‘The subsidiary companies are in 
effect informed [by the Supreme Court] that, although 
the New Jersey corporation jthe Standard Oil Company] 
+ « + must go out of existence, they may joinin an agree- 
ment fo restrain commerce among the states, if such restraint 
be not ‘undue.’”” The italics are Justice Harlan’s. And, 
indeed, can anybody deny that,‘so far as the people are 
concerned, both trusts will go on substantially as before? 


Establishing an Autocrac;' 


ET us then frankly and briefly look at the situation 
that faces us. After nearly twenty-five years of the long- 
drawn-out battle under this antitrust law, we find the 
end of these latest cases to be that, whereas before their 
“reorganization” these mighty corporations theoretically 
were under the ban of the antitrust law and in possible 
danger from the courts, under this latest interpretation 
of the law and the course pursued under it they now 
can proceed with the express written approval of our 
judicial tribunals. 

This last is the most serious phase of the whole tragic 
comedy. It has been said by those favoring this policy 
that complete national control of these corporations, rather 
than their “dissolution” and the “restoration of com- 
petition,” would be state socialism. But where does thie 
Supreme Court’s trust decisions and the policy followed 
under them leave us, from the point of view of state social- 
ism? Just here: Business can go on or not go on only as 
and in just the manner that some Federal officer decides. 
That these officers are judges makes the matter worse; 
because, though presumedly learned in the legal precedents 
of bygone ages, they are not business men and have had 
no wide, practical experience in business. 

- Any interstate business is liable at any moment to 
have all parts of its machinery submitted to these inexpert 
Federal officers, who may order a cog taken out here and 
placed yonder;: who may either rearrange the whole 
mechanism or permit it to remain as its designers built it 
or destroy it altogether. And no interstate business can 
know whether it is thus to be torn to pieces and “reor- 
ganized,” because it cannot determine whether it is in 
reasonable or unreasonable restraint of competition until 
some Federal judge so declares. 

This is far worse than anything the most extreme state 
socialist ever proposed, in that it is an equal government 
autocracy over business, but wholly unscientific, utterly 
without system. The government autocracy proposed by 
state socialism has at least the merit of being logical and 
clear. But the government autocracy over commerce that 
is now being established in this country is as irresponsible 
and haphazard as the irades of an Abdul Hamid. 




















































Not only is this shown in the reorganization of the Oil 
and Tobacco Trusts, but by the fact that some business 
enterprises not in court have been asked publicly by the 
Nation’s highest officials to make such new detailed busi- 
ness plans as the Attorney-General may approve, or suffer 
a suit to dissolve them and force such a reorganization 
as some Federal judges may approve. No socialist ever 
dreamed of a scheme so eccentric, czarlike and bizarre. 
[It is a practical return to the capricious granting of privi- 
leges of Queen Elizabeth, which led to the passage of 
the very statute of which the Sherman Law is the reénact- 
ment. If such whimsical power as is now being exercised 
should become our settled policy, every business, little 
and big, would be tiable to destruction; and a venal or 
ambitious president, by secret threats of its exercise, could 
force into his campaign coffers a corruption fund that 
would make the history of debauchery look noble in 
comparison. 

This, then, is the net result of nearly twenty-five years 
of the Sherman Antitrust Law. Does it not appear to 
you tliat this test of experience justifies the harsh words 
spoken by some -of the ablest men in public life when 
it was fi presented in the Senate? 

Does it not, for example, confirm the burning denuncia- 
tion by Senator Orville H. Platt, of Connecticut, who I 
think is admitted by all to have been one of the ablest 
minds, if not the ablest, in American legisiative life since 
the Civil War? In speaking of this bill as reported by 
Senator Sherman, Senator Platt said: ‘There is in this 
bill nothing at all which will meet the evils complained of. 
The people who are suffering from the abuses of unlawful 
associated corporations are asking relief; and when they 
ask for bread, the Serniator from Ohio proposes to give them 
astone; when they ask fora fish, he proposes to give them 
a serpent.” 

Or this from Senator George, of Mississippi: ‘The 
people call to us for redress. . . . Are Senators will- 
ing to give these crying and supplicating millions a mere 
sham?” 

Though all the Senators but one voted for the bill as it 
finally was reported and became law, yet it is well known 
that most of them did so with grave misgiving. They did 
it because of the fierce demand of the whole nation for 
some relief; and because at that time nothing better had 
been thought of than the ancient method of ruthless 
knock-down-and-drag-out commercial riot called unlimited 
competition. 

At that time not one present-day work on modern eco- 
nomics had been written, no constructive thought, from 
the viewpoint of those modern industrial forces that have 
revolutionized trade, had been devoted to the subject by 
our lawmakers. So nothing was conceived of to end the 
evils of the purely modern development of industry better 
than the statute to insure competition enacted by the 
British Parliament in the reign of James I, about three 
hundred years before. It is a fact known to few that our 
antitrust law is the substantial reénactment of this medi- 
eval law of the seventeer.th century, before the steamship, 
railway, telegraph and telephone were even dreamed of. 


Americans Bound by James’ Laws 


NDEED Senator Sherman himself, in opening the 

debate on the bill, declared that it “does not announce 
new principles of law, but applies old and well-recognized 
principles of the common law to our state and Federal 
Government. Similar contracts now by com- 
mon law are null and void. The purpose of this 
bill is to enable the courts of the United States to apply the 
same remedies against combinations which injuriously 
affect the interests of the United States.” 

So we see that the Sherman Law was admitted by its 
original author to be an application to the conditions of 
today of legislation enacted to meet the conditions of 
centuries before in England, a country at that time 
primitive and comparatively insignificant. Yet today 
the railroad and the telegraph bind together our ninety 
millions more closely than the few inhabitants of any 
English county were bound in King James’ time. The 
steamship and cable have bound the whole commercial 
world far more closely together than England and Scotland 
were bound in the time of Lord Bacon. It was to these 
new conditions, created by the miracle wrought by steam 
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and electricity, that the ancient idea of primitive, hap- 
hazard, unregulated competition as the only cure for the 
evils of trusts was applied. 

The truth is that most of our public men have been so 
absorbed in playing politics that they have had no time 
or inclination for thorough study of this grave economic 
question. They have accepted the thinking of men who 
have been dead for ages upon conditions as unlike those 
of today as a two-wheeled oxcart is unlike an aeroplane. 
Their mental attitude is precisely that of a certain fanat- 
ical Dukhobor, who rejected the American self-binding 
harvester as the invention of Satan and stubbornly stuck to 
the hand-sickle used by his Slavic ancestors on the steppes 
of Russia a thousand years ago. So we still have this 
medieval law applied to modern conditions and, under it, 
sometimes a policy of puzzled inaction, sometimes a policy 
of terrific prosecution, at all times a fruitless agitation 
that does not get anywhere. 

And what has it ali come to? Absolutely no benefit to 
the people, the utter confusion of business, that uncertainty 
which is the paralysis of commerce and, finally, a deep and 
dangerous distrust by the average citizen of all public 
officials and especially of the courts. But that is not the 
worst. The existence of this law has prevented the enact- 
ment of any statute sternly and rigidly regulating these 
corporations, forbidding and punishing their oppression of 
the people, making them the servants instead of masters of 
our millions. But for the Sherman Law these trusts could 
and would have been made the Nation’s industrial slaves; 
by reason of the Sherman Law they now are to the Nation 
what the monster was to Frankenstein. 

The people were told that the Sherman Law was an all- 
sufficient remedy for their wrongs. Here and there a voice 
protested; but it was as “the voice of one crying in the 
wilderness.” The general chorus, with a succession of 
political choruses chanting “‘Put somebody in jail,” 
to the effect that the Sherman Law could end all trusts and 
their nefarious doings if only it was enforced. 
that was true, national regulation and control of these 
corporations were not necessary or desirable. 

Suppose we had provided merely that our railway 
systems should be dissolved and had refused to enact the 
rate and other railway regulations now on the statute 
books—refused to create the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission or to give it any power. Yet this is the exact 
course we have pursued in regard to the trusts. 

Either the policy of dissolving the trusts and restoring 
competition under the Sherman Law is or is not genuine 
that is, it will or will not be successful. If 
ful—if these corporations in truth and fact are dissolved 
and competition in truth and fact is restored—then we 
shall have a period of profound business disturbance 
throughout the length and breadth of the land while this 
long readjustment is going on—a disturbance injuring all 
business. For the Nation’s commercial activities are 
inextricably interwoven. The little business concerns of 
the country especially will, and already do, feel most 
seriously the effect of this policy, since they have but a 
narrow margin of capital to go on. The big concerns, 
even if “dissolved,’’ can weather the storm. 

Therefore, if this ancient and reactionary law is kept 
at work, and unlimited, artificial, lawmade competition 
actually is restored for a time, the mighty economic forces 
which at bottom created these great modern organizations 
of industry will in the end create them again. For the 
aggregation of capital engaged in industry is caused pri- 
marily by natural forces called into action by modern 
conditions. That phenomenon is not peculiar to this 
republic. In other countries, notably England and Ger- 
many, trusts exist, and in the latter country they are 
encouraged to do business, but are rigidly regulated and 
sternly controlled by the government. 
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So when these years of business depression are Over we 


shall again be under the sovereignty of these same trusts 
with all their evils unabated 
trol or regulation of them. 


all over again; 


but minus uny national con- 
to be done 
and done over with public opinion 
disheartened, discouraged, disgusted. 

If, on the other hand, the trusts are not reall 
and competition not really restored, then the 
is asham. The 
business has been upset for nothing, and we have 
old order existing in its full power—but 
national regulation and control; again 
that will relieve the people from the injuries these colossi 
of capital have inflicted them, or that heal 
business of that creeping paralysis which this policy is 
causing throughout the body of American trade. 

In short, whether the policy is successful or not successful, 
the people are still without relief, business without a chart 
to steer by. Yet genuine relief and a plain chart to steer by 
are what the people and business must have. To para- 
phrase the great utterances of Senator Platt, of Connecti- 
cut —“*The people want bread and not a stone; a fish and 
not a serpent.” 

Whether the policy of dissolving the trusts and restor- 
ing competition by the Sherman Law is or is not success- 
ful, will it remedy any wrong the people suffer from trust 
abuses? 

Will it prevent the watering of a single issue of stock? 
Nobody pretends that it will. 

Will that reduce the of living? 
history is false, that policy will increase it. 

Will it prevent those malign. activities in polities and 
legislation which the agents of trusts have On 

that empire of 
that invisible government by giving it greater inducements 


Our work will have 
weary, 
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whole thing 
betrayed; 
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people have been fooled and 
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minus anything 
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the contrary, policy will strengthe he 


to protect itself, 


The Only Practical Remedy 


» longer 


Sys )ULD we, then, longer temporize? Sho 
b vuld we not 


id w 
follow this policy of disappointment? Sh 


think this problem out for ourselves in the light of existing 
facts, instead of letting dead men do our thinking for us in 
the light of bygone ages? 

What is a trust? What forces created it’ 
does it do? What wrongs does it practice? Why has the 
Sherman Law always failed and why must it always con- 


tinue to fail to remedy those wrongs or solve the problem? 


What good 


In examining these questions, | am aware that I am 
repeating the substance of what I have contended for 
during the whole twelve years of my pubiiec life. In my 


Nebraska speech on the trust question, in 1900, I showed 


that the trusts are a natural evolution of modern industrial 
conditions, and said: 

Ther ble w fr ting t That is by the 
( yre wat 


Again in 1902, as chairman of the Indiana Re publican 


State Convention, my speech opening the Republican 
state campaign, devoted largely to the trust question, 
I took the same position and aid: 
That law—the Sherman Law il ach them—trust evile—if it is 
ifficiently broad, « And moder If it doe reach them, but in reach- 
r them lays the ax to the root of our lustrial development itself, 
the effect of that will be clear to the whole people; and that ar nt law 
i be repealec or modified 


Five years ago in my debate with Mr. Bryan on the 
trust question I gave all the facts that could be collected 
down to that time, showing how and 
developed, pointing out their benefits, and describing their 
evils and the absolute nec ssity for their national control 
and regulation. In that debate I suggested a 
incorporation law and simpler remedies, So, 
this article I only restate the posit 
years, I am doing it beca 
to a focus and is a burning i 
of action at last has struck. 

In its purely economic aspects every form of what is 
known as a trust is merely the greater saving of human 
energy, the more perfect using of resources, the simpler 
and more effective organization of effort. The saving 
of energy, the using of resources, the organizing of effort 
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The Moving Picture Writes 


AND THE BELLA HIRSHKIND HOME NEARLY MAKES A HAUL 


HEN Max Schindelberger opened 
the door leading into the office of 
Lesengeld & Belz his manner was 


that of the loca! millionaire’s wife bearing 
delicacies to a bedridden laundress, for 
Max felt that he was slumming. 

“Is Mr. Lesengeld disengaged?” he 
asked in the orotund voice of one accus- 
tomed to being addressed as Brother 
President three nights out of every week, 
and he cast so benevolent a smile on 
the stenographer that she bridled imme- 
diately. 

“‘Mis-ter Lesengeld,” she called, and 
in response B. Lesengeld projected his 
torso from an adjacent doorway. 

“Miss Schimpf,” he said pleadingly, 
*‘do me the favor and don’t make such 
a Geschrei every time somebody comes 
in the office. Goes through me like a 
knife yet.” 

Max Schindelberger’s smile took on 
the quality of indulgency as he advanced 
slowly toward B. Lesengeld. 

** How do you do, Mr. Lesengeld?” he said, proffer- 
ing his hand; and after glancing suspiciously at the 
extended palm Lesengeld took it in a limp clasp. 

“] already suscribed to that —now— asylum, ain’t 
it?’’ Lesengeld began, for his experienced eye had 
at once noted the fraternal society charm, the I. O. M. A. 
iapel button, and the white tie that proclaimed Max to be 
a philanthropist. 

Max laughed as heartily as he could. 

* Ain't it funny,” he said, “how just so soon as anybody 
sees me they think I am going to do something charitable? 
As a matter of fact, Mr. Lesengeld, I am coming here to 
see you on a business matter which really it ain’t my 
business at all.” 

Lesengeld grudgingly held open the door, 
squeezed past him. 

“You got a comfortable place here, 
he began, “plain and old-fashioned, but comfortable. 

Lesengeld removed some dusty papers from a chair. 

“It suits me,” he said. “Take a seat, Mr. ——” 

“Schindelberger,”” Max said as he sat down. 

“Used to was Schindelberger, Steinfeld & Cumpany in 
the underwear business?” 

Max nodded and his smile began to fade. 

“My partner Belz got a couple of the composition notes 
in the middle compartment in our safe for six years 
already,” Lesengeld continued. ‘He keeps ’em for sow- 
veneers, on account the feller he took ’em off of —a relation 
from his wife’s—was no good neither, which you was 
telling me you wanted to see me about a business matter.” 

Max Schindelberger cleared his throat. 

“Anybody could have reverses in business,”’ he said. 

“Sure, I know,"’ Lesengeld commented. ‘Only there 
is two kinds of reverses, Mr. Schindelberger, reverses 
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from up to down and reverses from down to up, like when 
a feller couldn’t pay his composition notes, Mr. Schindel- 
berger, and two years later is buying elevator apartments 
yet in his wife’s name, Mr. Schindelberger.”” He tapped 
the desk impatiently. ‘‘ Which you was saying,” he added, 
“that you wanted to see me about a business matter.” 

Max coughed away a slight huskiness. When he had 
started from his luxuriously appointed office on lower 
Nassau Street to visit Mr. Lesengeld on East Broadway 
he had felt a trifle sorry for Lesengeld, so soon to feel 
the embarrassment and awkwardness incidental to meeting 
for the first time, and all combined under one frockcoat, 
the District Grand Master of the I. O. M. A., the President 
of the Bella Hirshkind Home for Indigent Females, and 
director and trustee of three orphan asylums and of an 
eye, ear and throat infirmary. With the first reference to 
the defunct underwear business, however, Max began to 
lose the sense of confidence that the dignity of his various 
offices lent him; and by the time Lesengeld had mentioned 
the elevator apartment houses he had assumed to Max 
all the majesty of, say, for example, the Federal Grand 
Master of the I. O. M. A., with Jacob H. Schiff and 
Andrew Carnegie thrown in for good measure. 

“The fact is,” Max stammered, “I called to see you 
about the three-thousand-dollar mortgage you are holding 
on Rudnik’s house—the second mortgage.” 

Lesengeld nodded. 

“First mortgages I ain’t got any,” he said, “and if you 
are coming to insinivate that I am a second-mortgage 

shark, Mr. Schindelberger, 
go ahead and do so. I am 
dealing in second mortgages 
now twenty years already, 
and I hear myself called a 
shark so often, Mr. Schindel- 
berger, that it sounds like it 
would be a compliment 
already. I come pretty near 
getting it printed on my 
letterheads. - 

“I didn’t said you was a 
second-mortgage shark, Mr. 
Lesengeld; a man could be a 
whole lot worse as a second- 
mortgage shark, understand 
me, and do a charity once in 
awhile anyhow.- You know 
what it stands in Gemara 
yet?” 

Schindelberger settled him- 
self in his chair preparatory 
to intoning a Talmudical 
quotation, but Lesengeld 
forestalled him. 

“Sure, I know,” he said, 
“it stands in Gemara a whole 
lot about charity, Mr. Schin- 
delberger, but it don’t say no 
more about second mortgages 
as it does about composition 
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notes, for instance. So if you are coming to me to 
ask me I should give Rudnik an extension on his 
Clinton Street house, you could learn Gemara to me 
till I would become so big a Melammed as you are, under- 
stand me, and it wouldn’t make no difference. I never 
extend no mortgages for nobody.” 

“But, Mr. Lesengeld, you got to remember this is an 
exception, otherwise I wouldn’t bother myself I should 
come up here at all. I am interesting myself in this here 
matter on account Rudnik is an old man, understand me, 
and all he’s got in the world is the Clinton Street house; 
and furthermore he will make a will leaving it to the 
Bella Hirshkind Home for Indignant Females, which if 
you want to go ahead and rob a lot of poor old widders 
of a few thousand dollars, go ahead, Mr. Lesengeld.” 

He started to rise from his chair, but he thought better 
of it as Lesengeld began to speak. 

“Don’t make me no bluffs, Schindelberger,”” Lesengeld 
cried, ‘‘ because, in the first place, if Rudnik wills his house 
to the Bella Hirshkind Home, what is that my business? 
And, in t @ second place, Belz’s wife’s mother’s a cousin 
got a sister which for years Belz makes a standing offer 
of five hundred dollars some one should marry her, and 
finally he gets her into the Home as single as the day she 
was born already.” 

“‘One or two ain’t widders,” Schindelberger admitted, 
“but they’re all old, and when you say what is it your 
business that Rudnik leaves his house to charity, sure it 
ain’t. Aber it’s your business if you try to take the house 
away from charity. Even if you would be dealing in 
second mortgages, Mr. Lesengeld, that ain’t no reason 
why you shouldn’t got a heart once in a while.” 

“What d’ye mean I ain’t got a heart?” Lesengeld 
demanded. “I got just so much a heart as you got it, 
Mr. Schindelberger. Why, last night I went on a moving 
pictures, understand me, where a little girl gets her father 
he should give her mother another show, verstehst du, and 
I assure you I cried like a baby, such a soft heart I got it.” 
He had risen from his chair and was pacing excitedly up 
and down the little room. “The dirty dawg wants to put 
her out of the house already on account she is kissing her 
brother which he is just come home from twenty years 
on the Pacific Coast,”” he continued; “and people calls 
me a shark yet, Mr. Schindelberger, which my wife and 
me is married twenty-five years next Succos Halamode and 
never so much as an unkind breath between us.” : 

“That’s all right, Mr. Lesengeld,” Schinde!berger said. 
“T con’t doubt your word for a minute, but when it comes 
to foreclosing a mortgage on a house which it, so to speak, 
belongs to a home for poor widders and a couple of old 
maids, understand me, then that’s something else again.’ 

“Who says I’m going to foreclose the mortgage?’ 
Lesengeld demanded. 

“You didn’t said you was going to foreclose it,”” Schindel- 
b-rger replied, ‘‘but you says you ain’t never extended 
no mortgages for nobody.” 

“Which I never did,”’ Lesengeld agreed; “‘but that ain’t 
saying I ain’t never going to. Seemingly also you seem 
to forget I got a partner, Mr. Schindelberger, which people 
calls him just so much a shark as me, Mr. Schindelberger.”’ 

“Aber you are just telling me your partner is putting 
into the Bella Hirshkind Home a relation from his wife’s 
already, and if he wouldn’t be willing to extend the 
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mortgage, Mr. Lesengeld, who would? Because I needn't 
got to tell you, Mr. Lesengeld, the way business is so 
rotten nowadays people don’t give up so easy no more; 
and if it wouldn’t be that the Bella Hirshkind Home gets 
from somebody a whole lot of assistance soon it would 
bust up sure, and Belz would quick find himself stuck 
with his wife’s relation again, and don’t you forget it.” 

“But ——” Lesengeld began. 

“But nothing, Mr. Lesengeld!” Schindelberger cried. 
“*Here’s where the Bella Hirshkind Home is got a show to 
make a big haul, so to speak, because this here Rudnik 
has got something the matter with his liver which it is 
only a question of time, understand me, on account the 
feller is an old bachelor without anybody to look after him, 
and he eats all the time in twenty-five-cent regular dinners. 
I give him at the outside six months.” 

“But are you sure the feller makes a will leaving his 
house to the Bella Hirshkind Home?” Lesengeld asked. 

**What d’ye mean am I sure?” Schindelberger exclaimed. 
“Of course I ain’t sure. That’s why I am coming up here 
this morning. If you would extend first the mortgage on 
that house, Mr. Lesengeld, Rudnik makes the will, other- 
wise not; because it would cost anyhow fifteen dollars 
for a lawyer he should draw up the will, ain’t it, and what's 
the use we should spend the money if you tale away from 
him the house?” 

“But if I would extend first the mortgage, Schindel- 
berger, might the feller wouldn’t make the will maybe.” 

Schindelberger clucked his tongue impatiently. 

“Just because I am so charitable I don’t got to be a 
fool exactly,” he said. “If you would extend the mort- 
gage, Mr. Lesengeld, I would bring Rudnik up here with 
a lawyer, and before the extension agreement is signed 
Rudnik would sign his will and put it in your safe to keep.” 

Lesengeld hesitated for a minute. 

“T’ll tell you, Schindelberger,” he said at length; “give 
me a little time I should think this matter over. My 
partner is up in the Bronix and 
wouldn’t be backtill tomorrow.” 
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“T got a right to look that way,” Belz replied. “If 
you would got such a wife's relation like I got it, Lesen- 
geld, there’d be no sitting in the same office with you at 
all. When it isn’t one thing it’s another. Yesterday my 
wife’s mother’s a sister’s cousin gets a day off and comes 
round and gets dinner with us. I think I told you about 
her before— Miss Blooma Duckman. Nothing suits that 
woman at all. The way she acts you would think she 
lives in the bridal soot at the Waldorfer, and she gets 
my wife so mad, understand me, that she throws away a 
whole dish of Tzimmus in the garbage can already — which 
I got to admit that the woman is right, Lesengeld — my 
wife don’t make the finest Tzimmus in the world.” 

“Suppose she don’t,” Lesengeld commented. “Ain't 
it better she should spoil some Tzimmus which all it’s 
got into it is carrots, potatoes and a little chuck? If it 
would be that she makes a failure mit Gédnse oder chickens 
which it really costs money, understand me, then you 
got a right to kick.” 

“That’s what I says,” Belz replied, “aber that Miss 
Duckman takes everything so particular. She kicks 
about it all the way up in the subway, which the next 
time I get one of my wife’s relations in a Home, either it 
would be so far away she couldn’t come to see us at all or 
it would be so near by that I don’t got to lose a night's 
rest seeing her home. I didn’t get to bed till pretty near 
two o'clock.” 

He stifled a yawn as he sat down at his desk. 

“All the same, Lesengeld,”” he added, “they certainly 
got a nice place up there for them old women. There's 
lots of respectable business men pays ten dollars a week 
for their wives in the Catskills already which they don't 
got it so comfortable. Ain't it a shame, Lesengeld, that 
with a charity like that which is really a charity, people 
don’t support it better as they do?” 

“TI bet yer!” Lesengeld cried. “‘The way some people 
acts not only they ain’t got no hearts, y’understand, but 






money is so tight nowadays and real estate gone to helland- 
all, we as good as could get a deed of that house from that 
feller.” 

“Sure we could,” Lesengeld replied calmly, “but we 
ain't going to. Once in a while, Belz, even in the second- 
mortgage business circumstances alters cases, and this 
here is one of them cases; so before you are calling me all 
kinds of suckers, understand me, you should be so good 
and listen to what I got to tell you.” 

Belz shrugged his shoulders resignedly 

“Go as far as you like,” he said, “aber if it’s something 
which you seen it on a moving pictures, Lesengeld, | don’t 
want to hear it at all.” 

“Tt didn’t happen on a moving pictures, Belz, but just 
the same if even you would seen it on a moving pictures 
you would say to yourself that with a couple of fellers 
like you and me, which » few hundred dollars one way or 
the other wouldn’t make or break us, understand me, we 
would be all kinds of crooks and highwaymen if we would 
went to work and turn a lot of old widders out into the 
street.” 

“Lesengeld,”” Belz shouted impatiently, “de me the 
favor and don’t make no speeches. What has turning a 
lot of old widders into the street got to do with Rudnik’s 
mortgage?” 

“It’s got a whole lot to do with it,” Lesengeld replied 
“‘because Rudnik’s house he is leaving to a Home for old 
women, and if we take away the house from him then the 
Home wouldn't get his house, and the Home is in such 
shape, Belz, that if they wouldn't make a big killing in the 
way of a legacy soon they would bust up sure.” 

“And that's all the reason why we should extend the 
mortgage on Rudnik?” Belz demanded. 

“That's all the reason,”’ Lesengeld answered; “with 
three hundred and fifty dollars a bonus.” 

“Then all I could say is,” Belz declared, “‘we wouldn't 
do nothing of the kind. What is three hundred and fiity 

dollars a bonus in these times, 
Lesengeld?” 





**But all I want is your 
word, Mr. Lesengeld,”’ Schin- 
delberger protested, “‘ because 
might if I would go back and 
tell Rudnik you wouldn’t ex- 
tend the mortgage he would go 
right away to the river and 
jump in maybe.” 

“Yow, he would jump in!” 
Lesengeld cried. “Only the 
other day I seen on a moving 
pictures a fillum which they 
called it Life is Sweet, where 
an old man eighty years old 
jumps into the river on account 
his grandson died in an elegant 
furnished apartment already; 
and when a young feller res- 
cues him he gives him for ten 
thousand dollars a check, 
which I wouldn't believe it at 
all if I didn’t seen the check 
with my own eyes yet. I was 
terrible broke up about the 
grandson, Mr. Schindelberger, 
aber when I seen the check I 
didn’t got no more sympathy 
for the old man at all. Fifty 
dollars would of been plenty, 
especially when the young 
feller turns out to be the son 
of the old man’s boy which he 
ain’t heard from in years.” 

“Sure, I know,” Schindel- 
berger agreed, “aber such 








“But the Home,” Lesengeld 
protested. 

‘The Home should bust 
up,” Belz cried. “What do I 
care about the Home?” 

** Aber the widders?”’ Lesen- 
geld insisted. “If the Home 
busts up the widders is thrown 
into the street. Ain't it?” 

‘*What is that my fault, 
Lesengeld? Did 1 make ‘em 
widders?”’ 

“Sure, I know, Belz; aber 
one or two of ‘em ain't widders. 
One or two of ‘em is old maids 
and they would got to go and 
live back with their relations. 
Especially,”’ he concluded with 
a twinkle in his eye-—“‘espe- 
cially one of ‘em by the name 
Blooma Duckman.” 

“Do you mean to-told me,” 
Belz faltered, ‘‘that them 
now —widders is in the Rell: 
Hirshkind Home?” 

“For Indignant Females,’ 
Lesengeld added, “which Max 
Schindelberger is president 
from it also.” 

Belz nodded and remained 
silent for at least five minutes. 

“I'll tell you, Lesengeld,” he 
said at last, “after all it’s a 
hard thing a woman should be 
left a widder.” 

“You bet your life it’s a hard 











things only happen in moving 
pictures, Mr. Lesengeld, and 
if Rudnik would jump in the 
river, understand me, the least that happens him is he 
would get drownded and the Bella Hirshkind Home would 
go Mechulla sure.” 

“Well, I'll tell you,” Lesengeld said; “you could say 
to Rudnik that I says I would extend the mortgage sup- 
posing my partner is agreeable, on consideration he would 
leave the house to the Bella Hirshkind Home, and Rudnik 
is to pay three hundred and fifty dollars to my lawyer 
for drawing the extension agreement.” 

** Aber, Mr. Lesengeld ——” Schindelberger began. He 
was about to protest against the size of the bonus demanded 
under the guise of counsel fee when he was interrupted 
by a resounding, “ Koosh!” from Lesengeld. 

“That is my last word and the very best I could do,” 
Lesengeld concluded, “except I would get my lawyer to 
fix up the will and schenk it to you free for nothing.” 


au 
“TF DON’T know what comes over you lately,’ Belz,” 


Lesengeld complained the following morning. “‘ Every 
day you come down looking like a bear mit a spoiled tail.” 


“Nu, Belz, Ain't You Going to Congradutate Me?" 


they ain’t got no sense neither. I seen a case yesterday 
where an old Rosher actually refures to pay a month's 
rent for his son’s widder mit a little boy, to save ’em being 
put out on the sidewalk. Afterward he goes broke, under- 
stand me, and when the boy grows up he’s got the nerve 
to make a touch from him a couple of dollars and the boy 
goes to work and gives it to him. If I would be the boy 
the old man could starve to death; I wouldn’t give him 
not one cent. They call us sharks, Belz, but compared 
with such a Haman we ain't even sardines.” 

“Sure, I know,” Belz said as he consulted the firm’s 
diary; “and if you wouldn’t waste your time going on 
sO many moving pictures, Lesengeld, might you would 
attend to business maybe. Yesterday was ten days that 
feller Rudnik’s mortgage is past due, and what did you 
done about it? Nothing, I suppose.” 

“Suppose again, Belz,’ Lesengeld retorted. “‘A feller 
was in here to see me about it and I agreed we would give 
Rudnik an extension.” 

“What!” Belz cried. “You agreed you would give 
him an extension! Are you crazy oder what? The way 


thing, Belz!’ Lesengeld agreed 

fervently. “Last week I seen 
it a woman she is kissing her husband goodby, and the 
baby also kisses him goodby—decent, respectable, hard- 
working people, understand me—and not two minutes 
iater he gets run down by a trollyer car. The next week 
they take away from her the furniture, understand me 
and she puts the baby into a day nursery, and what 
happens after that I didn’t wait to see at all. Costs me 
ten cents yet in a drug-store for some mathematic spirits 
of ammonia for Mrs. Lesengeld -she carries on so terrible 
about it.” 

Belz sighed tremulously. 

“Ail right, Lesengeld,” he said; “write Rudnik we 
would extend the mortgage and he should call here 
tomorrow.” 

ur 
a I GOT to lose the house I got to lose it,” Harris 
Rudnik declared as he sat in B. Lesengeld’s revolving 
chair on the following morning I ain't got long to 
live anyhow.” 

He tucked his hands into his eoat pocket and glared 

bale fully it Schindel be rger who shr iyged } houlders ‘ 
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“That's the way he is talking right along,” he said. 
“Did you ever hear the like? Mind you, it ain’t that he’s 
got anybody he should leave the house to, Mr. Belz, but 
be ain’t got no use for women.” 

“What d'ye mean I ain’t got no use for women?” 
Rudnik cried. “I got just so much use for women as 
you got it, aber not for a lot of women which all their 
lives men makes suckers of themselves working their 
heads off they should keep ‘em in luxury, understand me, 
and then when the men dies, y’understand, right away the 
widders is put in homes and other men which ain’t related 
to ‘em at all must got to leave ’em their hard-earned 
Geld, Mr. Belz, 80 they could sit with their hands folded 
doing nothing.” 

“What are you talking nonsense doing nothing!” 
Schindelberger retorted. ‘‘Them old women works like 
anything up there. I told you before a dozen times, 
Rudnik, them women is making underwear and jelly 
and stockings and Golt weiss was noch.” 

Rudnik turned appealingly to Belz. 

“Mr. Belz,” he said, ‘do me the favor and let me 
leave my money to a Talmud Torah oder a Free Loan 
Associatien.” 

“Free Loan Association!" Lesengeld and Belz exclaimed 
with one voice. 

““An idee!” Belz shouted. ‘What d’ye take us for, 
Rudnik? You are going too far.” 

“Cutthroats!"’ Lesengeld muttered hoarsely. ‘Stealing 
bread out of people’s mouths yet. A lot of people goes 
to them Roshoyim and fools ’em into lending 'em money 
they should play Stuss and Tarrok, while 
their families is starving yet. If you 
want to leave your house to a Free Loan 
Association, Rudnik, you might just so 
well blow it up mit dynamite and be done 
with it,” 

“* Aber a Talmud Torah School,” Rud- 
nik cried; “that's something which you 
couldn’t got no objection to.” 

“Don't talk like a fool, Rudnik!” 
Schindelberger interrupted. ‘“‘When you 
got a chance to leave your money to a 
Home for widders, what are you fooling 
away your time making suggestions like 
Talmud Torah Schools for? A young 
feller would get along in business if he 
never seen even the outside of a Talmud 
Torah, aber if the widders lose their Home, 
understand me, they would starve to 
death.” 

“Yow, they would starve to death!” 
Rudnik said. ‘ You could trust a widder 
she wouldn't starve, Mr. Schindelberger. 
Them which didn’t got no relations they 
could easy find suckers to give ‘em 
money, and them which did got relations, 
their families should lock after ’em.” 

Belz grew crimson with peni-up indig- 
nation. 

“Loafer!” he roared. “What d’ye 
mean their families should look after 
‘em?” 

Belz waiked furiously up and down the office and 
glowered at the trembling and confused Rudnik. 

“Seemingly you ait’: got no feelings at all, Rudnik,” 
he continued. “Schindelberger tells you over and over 
again they are working them poor widders to death up 
there, and yet you want to take away the roofs from their 
backs even.” 

“No, I didn’t, Mr. Belz,” Rudnik said. “I didn’t say 
nothing about a roof at all. Why, I ain’t even seen the 
Home, Mr. Belz. Could you expect me I should leave my 
money to a Home without I should see it even?” 

““My worries if you seen it oder not!” Belz retorted. 
“The thing is, Rudnik, before we would extend for you 
the mortgage you must got to make, not a will but a deed, 
which you deed the house to the Bella Hirshkind Home, 
keeping for yourself all the income from the house for 
your life, because otherwise if a man makes a will he could 
always make another will, aber once you give a deed it is 
fixed und fertig.” 

This ultimatum was the result of a conference between 
Belz and his counsel the previous evening, and he had 
timed its announcement to the moment whén he deemed 
his victim to be sufficienty intimidated. Nevertheless, 
the shock of its disclosure spurred the drooping Rudnik to 
a fresh outburst. 

“What!” he shouted. “I should drive myself out of 
my house for a lot of widd ers!” 

‘Koosh!” Schindelberger bellowed. ‘They ain’t all 
widders. Two of ’em is old maids, Rudnik, and even if 
they would be all widders you must got to do as Mr. Belz 
says, otherwise you wotld drive yourself out of your 
house anyway. Because: in these times not only you 
couldn't raise no new sec ond mortgage on the house, but 
if Lesengeld and Belz fo -ecloses on you the house would 
hardly bring in auction the amount of the first mortgage 
even.” a 





Rudnik sat back in his chair and plucked at his scant 
gray beard. He recognized the force of Schindelberger’s 
argument and deemed it the part of discretion to temporize 
with his mortgagees. 

“Why didn’t you told me there is a couple old maids 
up there?” he said to Schindelberger. ‘Old maids is 
horses of another color; so come on, Mr. Schindelberger, 
do me the favor and go up with me so I could anyhow see 
the Home first.” 

He slid out of his chair and smiled at Schindelberger, 
who stared frigidly in return. 

“You got a big idee of yourself, Rudnik, I must say,” 
he commented. ‘What do you think I ain’t got nothing 
better to do as escort you up to the Bella Hirshkind 
Home?” 

“ Rudnik is right, Schindelberger,”’ Lesengeld said; “‘you 
should ought to show him the Home before he leaves his 
house to it.” 

“TI would show him nothing!” Schindelberger cried. 
“Here is my card to give to the superintendent, and all 
he is got to do is to go up on the subway from the 
bridge. Get off at Bronix Park and take a Mount Vernon 
car to Ammerman Avenue. Then you walk six blocks 
east and follow the New Haven tracks toward the trestle. 
The Home is the first house you come to. You couldn’t 
miss it.”’ 

Rudnik took the card and started for the door, while 
Belz nodded sadly at his partner. 

“And you are kicking I am cranky yesterday morning,” 
he said. “In the daytime is all right going up there, but 





“I Guess You are Trying to Make Me a Compliment"’ 


in the night, Lesengeld, a bloodhound could get twisted. 
Every time I go up there I think wonder I get back home 
at all.” 

“I bet yer,” Lesengeld said. “The other evening I 
seen a fillum by the name Lawst in the Jungle, and ——” 

“Excuse me, gentlemen,” Schindelberger interrupted, 
“T got a little business to attend to by my office, and if 
it’s all the same to you I would come here with Rudnik 
tomorrow morning ten o'clock.” 

**By the name Lawst in the Jungle,”’ Lesengeld repeated 
with an admonitory glare at Schindelberger, “‘which a 
young feller gets ate up with a tiger already; and I says 
to Mrs. Lesengeld: ‘Mommer,’ I says, ‘people could say 
all they want to how fine it is to live in the country,’ I 
says ‘give me New York City every time,’ I says to my 
wife.” 


Iv 


ARRIS RUDNIK had been encouraged to misogyny 

by cross eyes and a pockmarked complexion. Never- 
theless, he was neither so confirmed in his hatred of the 
sex nor so discouraged by his physical deformities as to 
neglect shaving himself and changing into a clean collar 
and his Sabbath blacks before he began his journey to the 
Bella Hirshkind Home. Thus when he alighted from the 
Mount Vernon car at Ammerman Avenue he presented, at 
least from the rear, so spruce an appearance as to attract 
the notice of no less a person than Miss Blooma Duckman 
herself. 

Miss Duckman was returning from an errand on which 
she had been dispatched by the superintendent of the 
Home, for of all the inmates she was not only the youngest 
but the spryest, and although she was at least half a 
block behind Harris when she first caught sight of him 
she had no difficulty in overtaking him before he reached 
the railroad track. 
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“Excuse me,” she said as he hesitated at the side of the 
track, “are you maybe looking for the Bella Hirshkind 
Home?” 

Harris started and blushed, but at length his misogyny 
asserted itself and he turned a beetling frown on Miss 
Duckman. 

“What d’ye mean am I looking for the Bella Hirshkind 
Home?” he said. “Do you suppose I come up here 
all the way from Brooklyn Bridge to watch the trains 
go by?” 

“I thought maybe you didn’t know the way,” Miss 
Duckman suggested. “You go along that there path and 
it’s the first house you are coming to.” 

She pointed to the path skirting the railroad track, 
and Harris began to perspire as he found himself surrender- 
ing to an impulse of politeness toward this very young 
old lady. He conquered it immediately, however, and 
cleared his throat raspingly. 

“T couldn’t swim exactly,” he retorted as he surveyed 
the miry trail indicated by Miss Duckman, “so I guess 
I'll walk along the railroad.” 

“You could do that too,” Miss Duckman said, “aber 
I ain’t allowed to, on account the rules of the Home says 
we shouldn’t walk along the tracks.” 

Harris raised his eyebrows. 

“You don’t mean to told me you are one of them 
indignant females?” he exclaimed. 

“‘T belong in the Home,” Miss Duckman replied, color- 
ing slightly, and Rudnik felt himself being overcome by a 
wave of remorse for his bluntness. He therefore searched 
his mind for a sufficiently gruff rejoinder, 
and finding none he shrugged his 
shoulders. 

“Well,” he said at last, “‘there’s worser 
places, lady.” 

Miss Duckman nodded. 

“Maybe,” she murmured; “and any- 
how I ain’t so bad off as some of them 
other ladies up there which they used to 
got husbands and homes of their own.” 

“‘Ain’t you a widder too?” Rudnik 
asked, his curiosity again getting the 
upper hand. 

“T ain’t never been married,” Miss 
Duckman answered as she drew her shawl 
primly about her. 

“Well, you ain’t missed much,” Rud- 
nik declared, “‘so far as I could see.” 

“Why,” Miss Duckman exclaimed, 
“‘ain’t you never been married neither?” 

Rudnik blinked solemnly before 
replying. 

“You're just like a whole lot of ladies,” 
he said; “‘you must got to find out every- 
thing.” He turned away and stepped 
briskly on to the railroad track. 

“But ain’t you married?” Miss Duck- 
man insisted. 

“No,” he growled as he started off. 
“Gott sei Dank.” 

For a brief interval Miss Duckman 
stood and watched his progress along the 
ties, and then she gathered her parcels more firmly in her 
arms and began to negotiate the quagmire that led to 
the Home. She had not proceeded more than a hundred 
feet, however, when a locomotive whistle sounded in the 
distance. 

“Hey, mister!” she shouted; but even if Rudnik heard 
the warning it served only to hasten his footsteps. Conse- 
quently the train was almost upon him before he became 
aware of it, and even as he leaped wildly to one side the 
edge of the cowcatcher struck him a giancing blow. Miss 
Duckman dropped her bundles and plunged through the 
mud to where Rudnik lay, while the train, which was com- 
posed of empty freight cars, slid to a grinding stop a short 
distance up the track. 

She was kneeling recklessly in the mud supporting 
Rudnik with both her hands when the engineer and the 
fireman reached them. 

“Is your husband hurted bad?” the engineer asked 
Miss Duckman. 

The tears were rolling down Miss Duckman’s worn 
cheeks, and her lips trembled so that she could not reply. 
Nevertheless, at the word “‘husband” her maidenly heart 
gave a tremendous bound, and when the engineer and the 
fireman lifted Rudnik gently into the caboose her con- 
fusion was such that without protest she permitted the 
conductor to assist her carefully up the car steps. 

“Sit ye down on that stool there, lady,” he said. “As 
far as I can see your man ain't got no bones broken.” 

“But——” Miss Duckman protested. 

“Now, me dear lady,” the conductor interrupted, 
“don’t ye go worritin’ yerself. I’ve got me orders if any- 
body gets hit be the train to take him to the nearest com- 
pany’s doctor in the direction I’m goin’. See? And if 
you was Mister and Missus Vanderbilt, they couldn’t 
treat you no better up to the Emergency Hospital.” 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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F UNA’S accept- 
ance of Ruthven’s 
invitation was a 

surprise to her, their payee 

belated supper to- That Picture 

gether was an even f 
greater one. eal 

Una Carberry had 

been only too well ini- 
tiated into the Philis- 
tine’s attitude toward 
thestage-woman. She 
had known too many 
years on the road, 
facing the sallies of the 
managers of second- 
class hotels, discour- 
aging the distasteful 
attentions of travel- 
ers, countering the ad- 
vances of provincial 
stagedoor Lotharios 
who showed a fixed de- 
termination to regard 
the children of dra- 
matic amusement as 
roving and most irre- 
sponsible daughters 
of Eve. 

She had looked for, 

during that supper, 


Una Grew 








“‘And we ourselves get the institutional 
feeling,”” Una went on. “ We have to satisfy 
ourselves with a sort of denatured affection 
the kind you really can’t swaliow, but is 
good for keeping the pot boiling.” 

His slow smile showed his appreciation 
of the figure—and she had once suspected 
he was a little stupid! She found herself 
relishing the chance of being candid with him 

“Then I can’t see what you get out of 
it,” he told her, studying her smiling face 
with his solemn eyes. 

“Exactly what the little girl with the rag 
doll gets out of her makeshift,”” was Una’s 
answer; “only we have the disadvantage 
of knowing the doll’s nothing more than a 
doll!” 

A look of surprise crept into Ruthven’ 
face. 

“You don’t mean to say you're ever 
dissatisfied?” he asked. 

“One gets tired of the hard work,” Una 
acknowledged. 

His look of surprise was superseded by 
one of hope. He spoke quietly, yet there 
was an undertone of eagerness in his voice. 

“It’s funny,” he said, “but I never 
thought of acting as being hard work!” 

She could afford to smile at his mistake. 

“Well, take the part of Juliet, that you 
saw me play a couple of weeks ago. We put 








some outcroppings of 
this sort. Ruthven 
had shown no trace of them. There was, in fact, a certain 
old-fashioned pomposity about his attentions, a ponderous 
dignity which made his services something more than 
gallantry. If she had at first been needlessly afraid of him 
she had later been needlessly afraid for him. He was no 
experienced and artful ‘“‘masher.” He was aldermanic in 
his sobriety. During all that supper, even after his second 
glass of wine, he was as decorous as an undertaker. There 
was a rough honesty about the man, his companion 
decided, for all his uncouth doggedness. And there had 
been something flattering to her even in that doggedness. 

It was Una who was facetious. She was desperately, 
experimentally light-hearted. She was studiously and 
expositionally gay. She wished to satisfy herself as to her 
own capabilities. She wished to see how thick the shell of 
age had fixed itself about her. 

Her host found her gayety reassuring. He talked more 
freely as the supper proceeded. She could afford to lapse 
off-handedly into the backwaters of personalities. He had 
defied her to guess his age; but to do this she had discreetly 
refused. 

“I’m not so old as I look,” he said with his slow smile. 

She essay ed a shudder of mock horror. Her companion, 
with his childlike directness, was puzzled by it. She felt 
the need of explaining. 

“But I’m older than I look,” she cried. ‘* Much older!” 

She enjoyed the expostulatory cloud of denial that 
gathered on his honest face 

“Why, you didn’t look much more than a girl the other 
night in that balcony scene!” 

Una sat up, inwardly repeating the phrase: “Much 
more than a girl!’”’ And one of her managers had implied 
that she was getting a little on for Juliet! For the second 
time an invisible spear stabbed through her heart. She 
was now no longer young! No longer young! 

“Oh, it’s terrible to be old!” she cried with a grimace 
that was not all mockery. “‘We women are such cowards!” 

“You've nothing to be afraid of,”’ he solemr ly declared. 

“Oh, I hate myself sometimes!” 

“And I like you,” he quietly confessed. “I like you 
a lot!” 

She looked across the table at him. She tried to drive 
tie wings of solemnity away by her ripple of laughter. 

“So do other people,” she protested. ‘“‘We had nearly 
ten hundred dollars in the house last night.’" She stopped 
and laughed again. ‘“‘That’s what they brought me here 
for —to be liked!” 

“I know it,”” he admitted a little disconsolately. ‘“‘ But 
I don’t mean that way.” 

The ice, she felt, was growing perilously thin for so 
ponderous a figure; but the very risk, the very uncertainty 
of .4e situation, had its unexpected relish. And she was 
not unconscious of the fact that at a word she could draw 
him up short. 

“That’s the only way we can be liked,” she went on. 
“Tnstea? of staying a person, we grow into a sort of institu- 
tieu. vu admire us about the same as you do a public 
his “ary 

at w. + son't!" was Ruthven’s prompt retort. 


ona condensed version. My part was cut 

down to about seven thousand words. That 
means I had to learn off, by rote, not only those seven 
thousand words, but also the cues that led up to them, the 
movements with which they must be spoken, the steps 
and gestures which must fit in with the steps and gestures 
of the people on the stage with me. And the same week 
that those seven thousand words were being recited by m« 
twice a day, before an audience, our company was coming 
together every morning at ten o'clock and I was reciting 
another part, a part of over seven thousand words. That's 
my part of Louise, for The Two Orphans—the part the 
audience is seeing this week. Besides making myself 
letter-perfect in that part, I was studying out the stage 
business, making sure each member of my company was 
doing what was needed, deciding on costumes and scenery, 
ordering props and revising the time or the tone of the 
performance as a whole. Besides that, too, at night, after 
I'd gone home from the theater, I was studying the 
script of Frou-Frou, which we'll put on next week. By 
Monday or Tuesday I'll have to know by heart prac- 


tically that entire part of Frou-Frou. And she has to 
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the season 
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e- F fF. VAUeEX Wreiseada 
“T used tot k I worked hard,”’ he all said: “but 
what you've just been saying makes me t k it was mostly 


soldiering.”’ 

She surrendered to a rising curiosity to know more about 
him, about what his life had been. There was something 
appealing about the sheer ponderous honesty of his face 
She abhorred handsome men, she told herself; she had seen 
and known and worked with too many stage fops who were 
the center of their own little universe of egoiam. She liked 
strength, resolute and self-reliant strength—and William 
Ruthven, she felt assured, was the possessor of that strength 


“What did your work used to be?” she asked. 
“Nothing very roman‘‘«,””" he confessed. “I own the 
Ruthven Plow Works here. It took about fifteen years of 


good hard grinding to get ‘em built up.” 

““And you've been successful, of course?” 

“Oh, I guess I've made enough money to worry along 
or My old-maid sister —she runs the house for me suys 
I've made too much. It makes me discontented.” 

‘T suppose that means you're very rich.” 

“Not what you New York folks wouid cali rich! But 
l've got a mighty comfortable home up here on Elmwood 
Avenue and a stockfarm out at Cedar Valley. I keep that 
ju Lo play with; but, somehow or other, it just won't let 
me lose money oni 

Che wide-set hazel eyes were studying him with their 
pensively abstracted stare. He was carefully folding and 


> napkin. 





efolding his The quietness with which he 





spoke, as he went on again, seemed an achieved calmness 
something sternly imposed on an ardor that might prove 


t ; 


© apparent. 

I've been a widower for over elever years,” he said, not 
raising his eyes as he spoke. “I’ve got friends—and all 
tha I've traveled round a good bit And | guess I’ve 
had a good enough time, as things go. But I've been 
lonesome somehow. I've wanted something!” 


at this point, and his level gaze met 


He lifted his eye 
that of the woman across the table from him 
I never knew what it was | wanted until you came 


tot! town and I watched you night after night Phen 
I found out what it was.” 





“Well?” she said, afraid to smile for fear of seeming to 
mock his solemnity. 

“I knew | wanted you,” he said. 

His grave eyes were staring deep into her own. 

“*Me?” she laughed a little nervously 

He I laced one large hand on the folded white napkin and 
leaned back in his chair. 

“TI wanted to know if you wouldn’t marry me,” he said, 
his deep voice slightly tremulous, as though the continued 
calmness of his face was something coerced and conscious. 

There was no gaye ty in her quick little defensive laugh. 


“But you don’t know me,” she argued 


speak enough lines to fill six or seven solid columns of “Oh, yes, I do,” he proclaimed. “I know you well 
And that keeps up, of course, aslong as enough. I've watched you night after night. I've seen 
---——j 





by week and 
month by 
month.” 

She enjoyed 
his stare of 
wonder. 

ad should 
think you'd 
go mad!” he 
murmured. 

“Ne; i's 
not that which 
worries stock 
actresses; it’s 
the terrible 
fear that some 
day they may 
lose their 
memory. We 
always get to 
believe that 
some day our 
memories will 
just lie down 
between the 
shafts, like an 
overworked 
horse, and re- 
fuse to budge 
again!” 

A slow look 
of pity surged 
up into the 
man's honest 
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you do all those pieces of yours—every one of them. 
And I can't just explain it to you, but you’ve grown 
to stand for something I've been missing out of life 
the other things; the things money and work and a fat 
stockfarm don’t seem to bring in!” 

She could feel her heart go down, stop by stop, 
against her will. Her shoulders heaved with a sigh 
which she could not conirol. 

It was the old, the eternal error again. It was the 

never-ending mistake of confusing the stage rdle with 
the woman herself, of identifying the romance behind 
the fvotlights with ite mere interpreter. It was the 
mistake which the uninitiated were forever making. She 
herself had nothing to do with this strange hunger of his; 
she was merely the vessel which carried the sacred oil. 
It was Juliet, bathed in the moonlit loveliness of a mid- 
night garden, to whom his work-calloused heart had 
gone out. It was not to Una Carberry; it was not to 
the work-wearied body of the aging and disillusioned 
woman who wore the cap of Juliet. It was to the spirit 
of youth and romance—the spirit to which she was 
little more than a bond-servant. 

Her face must have clouded involuntarily, for the 
man facing her moved in his chair and spoke again. 

“You don’t think you could do it?” he was asking 
in the same quiet voice as before. Yet this time a touch 
of pain seemed to make his calmness almost tragic. 

“It’s not a matter of whether I could or not,” she told 
him with the sharpness of the indeterminate answering 
pain cutting through her. “It’s because I wouldn’t!” 

“Why?” he demanded 

“Can't you see why? How it wouldn’t be fair to 
you from any standpoint! How you'd find me out 
sometime and how it would be too late when you did 
find me out!” 

“Find cut what?” Ruthven asked her with his unim- 
aginative directness. 

“That I'd cheated you out of what you were looking for! 
That I wasn’t what you took me for! That you'd carried 
home a heroine out of a book-story and found her nothing 
more than a woman with a sixty-dollar wig on—and the 
wrinkles beginning to show! It’s not even good business! 
It'd be so much easier to buy the wig, for example!” 

“It’s not a question of business,” he protested, dis- 
regarding her perverse and ironic bitterness. ‘It’s 
something outside of business.” 

“That's exactly why it wouldn't be fair. It would be 
worse than buying a pig in a poke, as they say. It would 
only turn out that I wasn’t at all what you expected!” 

For all her bitterness there was a hunger which she 
could not explain eating at her heart. A sense of desola- 
tion settled about her—a desolation which she had felt 
more and more at times when she had allowed herself 
to be idle. 

“I'd risk that,” Ruthven was saying. 

He hesitated a moment. Then he looked up with the 
eyes of a man steeled to face life's direst extremity. Again 
Una was touched with vague admiration at the thought of 
his doggedness. It would have been uncouth in a figure 
leas suggestive of latent strength. 

“Is there any one else?” he asked. 

“There’s nobody else,” she answered him quite sol- 
emnly. “‘Of course there’s nobody else.” Then she 
added, she scarcely knew why: “ You see, I have to work 
so hard! I've so much to do, so much to accomplish, 
before I—I get too terribly old!” 

A silence fell over them. They seemed strangely like 
lifelong friends slowly approaching their friendship’s first 
great understanding. 

“Then I'm going to ask you just one thing,” he finally 
said. “I'm goitg to ask it now, because in a couple of days 
I'll be away from Chesterville for the summer and you'll 
be gone before I get back. I’m going to ask you not to 
forget me. I'm 

“There's no danger of that!” she interrupted. 

“Why?” he demanded. 

“You have been so kind,”’ was her answer. 

“That's not what I mean,” he went on with his pains- 
taking and deliberate directness of manner. “I want you 
to remermber that I’m always here.” 

He paused as though afraid of making a misstep. 

“If anything should ever happen to make you change 
your mind; if you came to see differently or got tired of 
this work of yours, or got sick, or—or needed a change 
or anything, I want you to let me know. And this 
offer of mine will always stand good. I can wait if I 
have to. I ought to wait, I suppose. But I'd like to show 
you how good and square I could be to a little woman 
like you!” 

Una, watching him, shook her head slowly from side to 
side. The homeliness of that phrase, “good and square,” 
seemed to impress her. The quiet sobriety of this strange 
suitor seemed to dignify his importunacy into something 
touched with beauty. Yet it was absurd, impossible, 
from first to last. 

“Can't you promise me that much?” he asked. 

“It isn’t fair,” she replied. 

“Why isn’t it?” 








“We'll Be Failures 
Together!" 
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She leaned forward a little in her chair, studying his 
weather-ruddied face with her shadowy hazel eyes from 
which the last trace of hardness had melted. He was very 
tanned, was her inapposite thought; so deep was that 
coloring of wind and sun that it would hide like a mask any 
emotion beneath it. He would always be inarticulate. 
Neither his voice nor his features could ever quite show 
what he felt. He might at that very moment, she told 
herself, be sitting before her the apparent picture of full- 
blooded health and at the same time be suffering keenly. 
She found a wayward relish in her woman’s prerogative of 
holding a man’s happiness balanced in the palm of her 
hand. The sense of power, the thought of controlling a 
strong man’s joy or sorrow, was sweet in her breast; but 
she had to think of ways for making her answer to him less 
painful. 

“Tell me,”’ she said, “have you a place at your plow 
works where you keep the broken-down machinery — 
where you store away all the worn-out stuff?” 

“Yes,” he said, plainly puzzled. 

“What do you call it?” 

“The boneyard.” 

“The boneyard,” she repeated. 
word I wanted. And that’s what you’ve just offered to 
be for me. When I’m old and worn-out, when I’m good 
for nothing, you say you'll take me in!” 

“You'll never be good for nothing!” 

“When i've finished with my work—when I’ve eaten 
my pie, as they say—you'll let me run aground and lie 
there at your side door in my worthless old age!” 

“Oh, I'd take you now if I could get you,” Ruthven 
declared with his solemn smile. “But that’s asking too 
much!” * 

“Just as the other would be asking too much,” she 
added, ‘‘on my part!” 

“That's where you’re wrong,” he persisted. “I think 
slowly. I guess I move slowly too. But I don’t move until 
I know I'm right. You'll always mean a lot to me. I'll 
always want you. And I'd always be getting the best of 
the bargain.” 

She touched her fingers to her eyelashes as she laughed. 
He could never quite convince himself that it was a tear 
she had wiped away. 

“You're too big-hearted,” she said; “‘you’re too good, 
too fine, to be imposed on!” 

“Will you remember what I’ve said?” he asked as she 
pushed back her chair and looked dazedly about her like 
a sleepwalker returning to wakefulness. 

“T’ll remember,” she said. An impulse which she could 
neither control nor fathom prompted her to hold out her 
hand to him. 

He stood up, and there was something old-world in his 
ceremoniousness before he took her hand. His great fingers 
closed on her palm and held it while his eyes rested on 
her face. 

Una permitted no emotion to show itself; she imposed 
on herself a rigorous justice;- but he continued to hold her 
hand —a little hungrily, as though by that contact he were 


“That’s the exact 


tapping some hidden and mystic reservoir of happiness. 
Her fingers were conscious of the strength and warmth 
infolding them, draining something away from them, it 
seemed, which left her less able to depend on her own 
It left her with that renewed sense of desolation 


powers. 
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which made all the future seem so ineffectual, so empty 
of purpose and promise. And when she withdrew her 
hand it was as though a circuit had been broken. 


xxI 
NA’S talk with William Ruthven remained perplex- 
ingly fixed in her mind. Even during the rest of 
her busy summer season in Chesterville, in odd places 
and at unexpected moments, some phrase or speech of 
that strange night would flash up in her memory. 

It was the same during her four busy weeks in New 
York, when the roar and dust of Broadway caused 
the green lawns wand the quiet avenues of the smaller 
inland city to take on a beauty which she had not 
altogether appreciated. And during the winter, 
through the dully active and listlessly crowded months 
on the “road,” she carried the memory of that talk in 
her breast secretly, bringing it to the light only furtively, 
as a young lover might look at a portrait-locket and 
then hide it hurriedly away. 

The compact was ridiculous, she kept assuring her- 
self. It was not even a compact. It was a pretty bit 
of sentiment too delicate for everyday handling 
something to be kept in a cabinet by itself, like a piece 
of rare china. She would in ail likelihood play no more 
summer stock engagements at Chesterville. It was 
unlikely that she and Ruthven would ever meet again. 
Yet she always found something consolatory in his 
“boneyard”’ idea. It kept recurring to her more often 
than she would have been willing to admit. 

She faced the hardships of road life with less 
resentment. She took up her work with the veiled 
happiness of a child who remembers that she has a 
chocolate bar hidden away; but it was only a choco- 
late bar, she kept telling herself. It was a sweetmeat 

nothing more. It was not to be confounded with the 
sterner issues of life. 

These sterner issues of life went on, as such things must, 
companioned by the old vicissitudes, the old exactions, 
the old disappointments. The Una Carberry Company 
traveled from town to town and frem city to city, going 
through the revolutions of its four-act romantic drama 
with the regularity and the monotony of a clock that has 
been duly wound up. And the mainspring of that well- 
ordered mechanism was always Una herself. She watched 
earefully for any signs of her company going stale; she 
insisted always on the best they could give; she became 
more and more exacting of her fellow workers, more and 
more careful of her expenditures. She was accepted as a 
wealthy woman by this time. Her supporting company 
had heard rumors of investments in Western real estate, 
of a stock or two in which their star had dabbled when a 
friendly tip had come from her business associates; but 
these were rumors and nothing more, for Una permitted 
no intrusions into her personal affairs. Her career became 
more and more isolated; she became more and more cut 
off from those easy-going and improvident associates who 
could not quite understand her. 

Once, when some of her stage photographs turned out 
unexpectedly flattering, Una sent one to Ruthven. He 
sent back a carefully written letter, thanking her; and 
with the letter he sent, in turn, a photograph of his 
Elmwood Avenue home. 

Una studied this picture with much care. It was a large, 
many-windowed house with wide verandas, partly screened 
by maples and beeches and elms. It looked provincial in 
its commodiousness, with its parklike lawns and its red- 
brick garage showing from the row of silver birches in the 
rear. There was also a grapevine pergola and a movable 
lawn fountain. Yet it was strangely appealing, with the 
flat sunlight on its many-angled side walls of cobblestone 
and cedar shingles. And beside the anomalous porte- 
cochére stood Ruthven himself, in light flannels, with a 
Great Dane resting its nose in his hand. 

Una grew to like that picture. She had it cut down and 
mounted in a silver frame, carrying it in the top tray of her 
theatrical trunk and unpacking it, night by night, with 
her makeup box. She found herself susceptible to the 
sense of peace which seemed to dwell in it. She fell into 
the habit of turning to it in her hours of greatest worry or 
weariness. She grew to like the sunny, cedar-shingled 
facade, the shadow-dappled lawn, the solemn dog so 
adoringly regarding the solemn figure in flannels. It 
tranquilized her. 

Yet some timidity or some fear which she could not 
define kept her from writing to Ruthven. She seemed to 
dread the thought of exploring a treasure chest which 
might, in the end, prove empty. 

Once, when her company had figured in a mildly exciting 
railway accident and exaggerated accounts of it had crept 
into the newspaper dispatches, there had been an exchange 
of telegrams between her and Ruthven. At Christmas- 
time he sent her a large box of roses. With the roses came 
another box —a small jeweler’s case; and this Una opened 
with an oddly uncontrolled fluttering of the breath. 

It held a small baroque pearl pendant, hung on the 
frailest of gold chains. She held it up to the light, happy 
and yet in some vague way disappointed. The smallness 


~ 








of the box had for a moment misled her. She had been 
foolish enough to think that it might hold a ring. 

It was at the end of March that the dull routine of her 
roadwork was broken by the advent of Weinert, the New 
York manager. He sat out in front for two perform- 
ances, studying Una and her work. She responded to 
his presence there almost unconsciously, struggling to lift 
her réle out of that mediocrity, that obviousness, which 
satisfied the simpler-minded audience of the road. 

He made no appointment with her—he said nothing; 
but he met her the next morning apparently by accident 
at the railway station as she and her company made ready 
for their next jump. 

He shook hands without enthusiasm. Then he looked 
from her to the company scattered about the bald plat- 
form. Those birds of plumage. so brilliant under the 
calciums, looked dishearteningly gray-tinted and neutral 
and draggled under the searching light of open day. 
Weinert seemed troubled in soul. 

“Do you know where two years more of this is going to 
land you?” he demanded. 

“Where will it land me?” asked Una, half challenging, 
half defensive. 

“With the buckwheats for life!” was Weinert’s retort. 

“Would you mind speaking English?” she mildly sug- 
gested, fixing him with her level glance. She knew that 
behind that apparently artless derogation lay some ulterior 
motive. She resented his circuitiveness. 

“‘T mean a couple more seasons of this cheap road work’ll 
put the Indian mark on you. It always does. You can’t 
get away from it!” 

“Did I say I was trying to get away from it?” 

Weinert stopped and looked about the bald and barren 
station platform again, at the lounging group, the pile 
of battered trunks and prop cases, the lonely tracks 
circling out into sordid and lonely-looking suburbs. 

“You don’t mean to say you're going to be satisfied 
with this?” he demanded. 

“Why shouldn’t I be?” 

“Because you're able to do the other kind of work. 
Because you ought to be doing the other kind of work!” 

**And?” prompted Una. 

He saw the mockery in her worldly-wise smile. It 
enlightened him on more things than one; but, above all, 
it made him feel the futility of further equivocation. 

“Miss Carberry, I’ve just bought the rights to a great 
play —a play by a big man; a play that’s good for a solid 
year on Broadway.” 

“They always are!"’ remarked the woman at his side. 

“But this play's different. It’s got anidea behind it — it’s 
original. And I'lltell youwhy. It’sabout agood woman!” 

He seemed disappointed at her silence, puzzled that the 
novelty of the thing should so miss fire. 

“I’m so sure of that play I’m going to put every dollar 
I own into it. And what’s more, I’m coming to you 
first —to give you a chance for that part!” 

“Why to me?” she asked. She found of late that she 
was growing more and more diffident as to the future. An 
autumnal sense of finality had grown up within her. She 
had begun to feel that day by day and month by month 
she was approaching some dim and undefined end. 

“Because there’s just one type of woman can play that 
part,” Weinert was saying. “ And that type isn’t common. 
I’ve dug out threewomen. You’1e 
one of the three. You don’t rank 


He opened the handbag he carried as she turned back 
toward the depot. Her train had pulled in. 

“Won't you take this copy of the play and read it? Go 
through it first and then let me know how you feel about it.”’ 

“That would be foolish when I know we couldn't agree 
on terms,” was her answer. 

“Make it*two hundred a week and the thing’s settled. 
That will mean Broadway, your own company and a 
production by October.” 

She was on the carsteps by this time, smiling pensively 
down on him. 

“You see even Broadway by October and my own 
company don’t excite me.” 

“But, good Heavens, woman, you don’t even know what 
you're throwing down!” 

“But I know what I want,” was her answer. 

“Well, what do you want?” 

“T want money,” she calmly replied; “for that’s the 
only thing I'll ever get out of life.” 

Weinert contemplated her out of narrowed eyes. 

“Say, you're not losing your ambition, are you?” 

**I’m changing it,”” was her answer. 

“Then here’s the thing you want!" he exclaimed as he 
thrust the play into her hand. 

“But what's the use when you haven't met my terms?” 

“Oh, I'll give you your two hundred and fifty a week if 
you've got to have it,” he admitted. “And I'll meet you 
in St. Louis a week from Sunday.” 

She knew that she had won. She knew that a new door 
of opportunity was being opened to her—that the Ultima 
Thule of all her career at last lay before her eyes; but no 
answering thrill of triumph crept through her tired and 
listless body. 

xx1T 
EINERT, like other astute and active theatrical 
managers, believed in taking Time by the forelock. 
While spring was ripening into summer and Una was still 
“on the corkscrew route” with her road company, he began 
his publicity work with an occasional discreet paragraph 
as to his coming production and Broadway's new star. 

It was at Zanesville, at the end of an afternoon of cease- 
less rain, that Una sat in her hotel room turning over the 
pages of a New York weekly paper Weinert had sent to 
her. She had read with a somewhat weary smile the over- 
laudatory press notice he had “planted” there. She had 
stared without emotion at the photographic reproduction 
of her own face. The paragraph, she felt, was as over- 
flattering as the picture. Yet it was the same photograph, 
she remembered, that she had sent to William Ruthven. 

She fell to thinking, as she turned from the outer world 
of driving rain to the disconsolate gray walls of her hotel 
room, of her life and what she had passed through. She 
pitied herself as a woman whose youth had been wasted. 
Another year had slipped away. In three days’ time her 
company would disband. She would no longer have hard 
work to narcotize her discontent into quiescence. 

She turned back to the picture of herself. She looked 
at the other pictures that stared out at her from other 
pages. The fact that they seemed unhappy and aggressive 
faces brought to her the thought that happy lives have 
no history. 

Then, as she listlessly fluttered over the pages, her breath 
caught in her throat and the slow rise and fall of her breast 
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was momentarily suspended —for there, facing her from 
the printed page on which her hand rested, was a picture 
of William Ruthven. 

It was several seconds before her glance moved on to 
the inscription below the picture. Then she read the 
words: “William Ruthven, manager of the Chesterville 
Chilled Plow Works. Still another victim of the Imple- 
ment Trust. He fought the combine and was forced out 
of business.”’ 

Una stared down at these words as though the message 
they carried were something that could percolate only a 
little at a time into her consciousness. Then she sat 
staring out through the rainswept window-panes, convin- 
cing herself of everything those words could mean. She 
turned back to the article which accompanied the scattered 
pictures of “Independent Plowmakers.”” She could not 
follow the intricacies of the Trust movement which had 
resulted in the obliteration of Ruthven. She only knew 
that he had met with misfortune —that he had been driven 
to the wall. 

She had always prided herself on her practicality. She 
had always flattered herself that she was able to meet 
emergencies without hesitation. And the more she thought 
over it, the more she saw she was face to face with a great 
opportunity. A road to her one object in life seemed 
suddenly blazed through a thousand entangling timidities. 
She was possessed by a feeling of gratitude. At last, she 
acknowledged, all her sordid life of self-seeking could be 
redeemed; all her years of effort could be rationalized 
could be given a meaning and a purpose. Ruthven’s com- 
pact with her would no longer be. one of sentiment. She 
could go to him now without any thought of imposition. 
She was being saved by a God-sent chance. It was an 
illusion, a theatricality, that had first exacted from him 
his strange promise to her. And now she could meet him 
without fear on that upper plane of emotionalism. He had 
forced on her brow a crown which could only have weighed 
her down; he had insisted on attributes which were of the 
theater and not of her. And now she could face him with 
the most appeasingly theatrical movement that could be 
conjured up. She would be the Good Fairy of the romance 
that no longer ied in a world of everyday work. She 
would step in and save him from his enemies. 

She was filled with a joyous calm by this time, confident 
of herself, conscious of a solemn obligation to be fulfilled. 

She made a strict appraisal of her available money. 
The largeness of the sum surprised her a little. Then she 
sent a telegram to Ruthven. 

“A lucky accident will take me to Chesterville tomorrow 
afternoon at five,” her message read. “Please meet me 
if you can.” 

She drove to the theater in a cab that night, through 
the driving rain. She made up with a preoccupation 
that might have been regarded as somnambulism. The 
“house,” on account of the bad weather, was exceptionally 
small. To this she gave no thought. She went through 
her part automatically, with a dreamy unconcern for its 
dog-eared heroics, its saccharine absurdities, its tawdry 
imitation of life. 

“It’s a good thing the madam’s on her last lap o’ the 
tank route,”” Pop Wharton, the character man of the 
company, confided to Una’s understudy, “or another night 
o’ that trancework’d see you out there eating scenery!" 

“She's even letting Baddie crab 
her points,”’ murmured that mys- 





as high as the other two, but you're 
younger.” 

“What terms do you offer?” 

He hesitated in the face of such 
immediacy. 

“T’d rather you'd take the 
play along with you and read it. 
Then you'll see the sort of chance 
I am giving you.” 

“T’m sorry, but I shouldn’t be 
able to read the play without 
knowing the terms first.” 

Discretion settled like a lower- 
ing drop across Weinert’s sage 
and wrinkled face. 

“What would you play the part 
for if I took you in off the road, 
gave you a crackerjack company 
and guaranteed a Broadway 
production by the end of next 
October?” 

Una weighed the matter for one 
brief moment. 

“My lowest terms would be 
two hundred and fifty dollars a 
week, with a percentage after the 
first four weeks’ run.” 

Weinert sorrowfully shook his 
head. 

“That would be out of the 
question!” 











tified young lady as she stood 
watching the stage from the wings. 

At the end of the performance 
Una called her company together, 
explained that she was unable to 
play the last two performances, 
surrendered her part to the trem- 
bling-fingered understudy and 
calmly and methodically packed 
her trunks. 

She went back to her hotel and 
walked her room for an hour in a 
dull fever of restlessness. She 
tried not to think of the past. She 
struggled to escape from that sor 
row which imposes itself on any 
thing done for the last time, that 
vaiedictory regret which must 
mark any great divide in life. She 
remembered that she had felt 
much the same way when she stood 
on the gloomy stairs below Hem- 
pel’s studio and called back that 
forlorn “‘Goodby!" to him. 

With the thought of Hempel, 
too, awoke the memory that she 
had once come too late in her quest 
for possible happiness. Would 
she be too late this time? 

A keen rapier of pain went 
through her breast at the mere 








“Then we're only wasting time, 
I'm afraid.” 


“Has Anything — Happened?" 


suggestion of it. Ruthven was in 
(Continued on Page 37) 
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Alm Old Woman 
In the Old World 


ROM the time we landed in Liv- 
Persea throughout the summer, 

Peggy looked forward to P«ris. She 
is descended from the South Carolina 
Huguenots on her mother’s side of the 
house and she has always claimed that her 
entire capillary circulation was French. 
She imagined that she would feel at home 
I had my misgivings. After 
a woman is old enough to consent to wear 
a bonnet tied under her double chin with 
black ribbons, her mind becomes a sort 
of patchwork of memories and anxieties 
which she retains from what she has read 
Consequently the impressions 
I held of the French people were a rather 
fearful panorama of the Revolution, mixed 
with extraordinary varieties of fashions, 
and punctuated here and there with the 
frisky figures of Frenchmen that we see 
in America wearing curled whiskers and variegated socks. 
If you think about it the history of France is not the 
history of a sane people, but of a nation periodically subject 
to the most dangerous aberrations. And the fashions we 
get from Paris are not fashions most becoming to virtue 
and modesty, but they are designed chiefly to minimize 
the effects of both these qualities in the characters of those 
who wear them. Still 1 bore with Peggy’s enthusiasms 
ali the way from Berlin. 

We arrived in the Gare du Nord late at night—and 
received our first shock. Peggy pulled down the window 
of our compartment, stuck her nice little head out and 
beckoned to a porter. But just as he was about to enter 
the corridor he was appropriated by a Frenchman, who 
gave him his suitcase as delicately as if he had been a girl 
unable to carry it. My niece was indignant, but she made 
haste to summon another porter. This one was taken in 
the same manner by another Frenchman, who had calmly 
waited, observing her efforts, and had profited by them 
without making any himself. When the third porter 


in France. 


and seen, 


I Mad te Laugh. 








Ne Was So Smatt, So Indignant 


A Long, Looped, Winding 
Necklace of Gayly Dressed Women 


walked off with the kit of a little spider-legged artist who 
had occupied the same compartment with us I came to my 
American senses. 

“Get out of the way, Peggy,” I exclaimed, following 
the Frenchman with our largest bag. 

As he stepped down from the train I dropped the bag on 
him. There was « yell, a great commotion, and the great- 
est splutter of languages I have ever heard, on the ground 
outside. But I paid no attention; my dander was up! 
I stepped back, gathered up our rugs and the other bag 
and dropped them after the 
first. Then I stood in the 
doorway and watched that 
little man on his all fours, 
with his legs tangled up in 
our shawlstraps, struggling 
to rise. The dim light of 
the station showed a wide 
fan of faces circling round 
him, everybody gesticulat- 
ing, everybody talking, 
everybody seriously con- 
cerned, nobody laughing 
except me. I had to laugh. 
He was so small, so indig- 
nant. 

“Come on, Peggy,’’ I 
said, descending carelessly 
upon our luggage and the 
Frenchman. 

For the first time during 
our pilgrimage I realized 
that there was some ad- 
vantage in not knowing the 
language of the country we 
were in. I suppose I should 
have been overcome if I 
could have understood the 
vituperations that followed 
us as we made our way to 
the cab rank, accompanied 
at last by a porter loaded 
with our rugs and bags. 
This was our advent into 
Paris; not graceful, but 
emphatic. And may my 
tongue cleave to the roof 
ofmy mouthif I everrepent 
of it! 

Peggy was queerly silent 
as we drove along the streets 
to our pension. I do not 
know if she was ashamed of 
France or ashamed of me. 
But I made a note then in 
my mind that while she was 
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looking up the advanced French woman I should endeavor 
to discover, if possible, the explanation of the French man: 

To come into an ordinary French home is like entering a 
red gloom. The people are so fond of this color that even 
the soldiers wear red breeches. Once I saw in Paris what I 
never expected to see in this world—men whose lips were 
painted a bright feminine vermilion. Peggy stared that 
night at her inflated bed, covered with a carmine spread 
embroidered in deeper red. The chairs had red tidies and 
the table wore a red cloth. My own room was an exact 
copy. Through the red-curtained windows we looked 
upon a tiny garden outlined with an ivy-hung wall, and the 
blossoms with which the white walks were bordered glis- 
tened in the nightless city like wavering drops of blood. 
We were served with wine and bread, and retired to a kind 
of glowing, dreamless sleep. 


The Remains of the Revolution 


T FIVE o'clock in the morning I was awakened by the 
passing of a light back and forth outside my window. 
I arose and parted the curtains enough to see two very old, 
bent women, with white caps on their heads, nodding and 
whispering together over the garbage can. They were the 
famous ragpickers of Paris. Every morning at this hour 
hundreds of them creep swiftly down into the city from 
Grennelle, where most of them live, it is said, in the cleanest 
houses in France, to overhaul the ash barrels and garbage 
cans. It gave me a gruesome feeling when I learned after- 
ward that the most valuable thing they find is gray hair. 
From that day as long as we remained in France I kept my 
combings strictly to myself. These were the first French 
women I saw—awful, aged, dim figures flitting about 
noiseless in the gray dawn, with little lanterns in their 
hands and baskets on their arms. Their sisters may be 
seen everywhere under the eaves of overhanging houses 
in the narrow ‘streets, pushing fruitcarts, washing dogs 
under the Solferino bridge, selling tightly wadded bou- 
quets, or sitting beside old bookstalls along the banks of 
the Seine. They are never idle, always knitting if they are 
not selling something. One knows immediately that they 
are the same kind of women whosat in front of the guillotine 
more than a hundred years ago, knitting in a red thread for 
every head that fell into the bloody basket. Their features 
have not changed to this day. They all have whiskers, a 
black smear upon the upper lip, noses that squint fearfully 
at the corners, red skins, and fierce black eyes that glare 
at every passer-by through the rheum of age. 

Two hours later I again started from my bed. It seemed 
to me that the world was coming to an end. The street 
was suddenly filled with a tremendous noise, the house 
trembled, far and near there was the sound of cries, broken 
snatches of frightful singing. I ran into Peggy’s room and 
beheld her calmly sleeping, one arm thrown over her head, 
both of her black braids languidly crossed on her bosom. 
If the crack of doom comes at seven o’clock in the morning 
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Gabriel will be obliged to send extra angels to call the 
young people in time to dress for Judgment. They will 
sleep on through his loudest trumpeting! 

“Peggy.” I cried, shaking her, “get up! Something 
has happened!” 

She started, raised herself upon one elbow, dazed 
with sleep. 

“What is it?” she murmured. 

“TI do not know, but listen!”’ for the din was increasing, 
the ground giving out a hollow, rumbling, reverberating 
sound. There was a clashing of heavy metal. I rang the 
bell. The maid appeared, calm, smiling. 

** Déjeuner?”’ she inquired. 

It was some time before I understood that the pande- 
monium we had heard was only Paris waking up, throwing 
back the iron shutters of its windows, pouring into the 
streets, beginning the life of the day. Nothing that we ever 
hear of the French people can prepare nervous Americans 
for the noise they make merely living. They do everything 
with a bang. And the fact that the ground upon which 
this city stands is tunneled with a thousand great sewers 
makes the pussing of an omnibus almost as distracting as 
an earthquake. Add to this the fact that every cabhorse 
wears a cowbell, and that those who have anything to do 
with the traffic are either singing or yelling, and you receive 
some impression of one part of the “gayety” of Paris. 
Everybody to his own notion, as the old lady said when she 
kissed the cow; but for me, I should infinitely prefer to 
live and die in a lazy, peaceful Southern town, where the 
signs of a new day are an opal dawn, the soft cooing of 
pigeons under the eaves, 
and with the sunrise the 
laughter of young children, 
than to be the grandest 
lady in such a bedlam city. 

But it is not for me to 
describe Paris —this has been 
better done many a time in 
literature. One thing, how- 
ever, the stranger must 
observe is the barrenness 
of the earth in all public 
places, as if it were now too 
old and desolate to grow 
grass, as if the streams of 
humanity that poured 
through the streets seared 
them. The very leaves of 
the trees are brown and 
parched even in midsummer, 
and the splendid forest of 
the Bois does not atone for 
it. One feels the fever of 
maneverywhere. His breath 
has scorched the land there. 
All the great buildings and 
monuments stand out in a 
brazen, greenless glare. 
One’s attention is also at- 
tracted by the fact that so 
much that is historical in 
Paris has been restored, not 
on account of the decay 
incident to age, but because 
in fits of national rage the 
French themselves have 
damaged and destroyed 
their own works. They ap- 
pear to have been especially 
fierce about the nether ex- 
tremities of the human 
figure. For example, I was astonished by the number of 
comparatively modern statues in the Louvre that had 
artificial legs, fresh white ones soldered on to the gray 
marble. We were always informed that the original limbs 
disappeared during the Revolution. It is only when one 
passes along some of the streets in the older part of the 
town and peeps over the vine-covered walls that one seems 
to look far down into the green heart of ola monarchical 
France, across marble fountains half hidden in the shrub- 
bery, into the gravely proud doorways that seem forever 
closed to the life of the republic. Inside dwell the royalist 
aristocrats, as remote from the France of today as the 
eighteenth century is from the twentieth. 


Matching Peggy's Stockings 


UT during this first week we hurried by all these things 

on our way totheshops. This isthe first inspiration of 
every American upon coming to Paris. It is the triumph 
of their commercial enterprise that the merchants and 
modistes of the place have imbued with the buying spirit 
every man and woman who visits it. I could not see that 
the shops presented any better or more attractive appear- 
ance than those of New York. This I have observed, 
however, that shops everywhere cater more to the extrava- 
gance and varied tastes of women than they do to the 
honest necessities of life. The difference between those in 





Paris and those at home is in the spirit of the people who 
serve in them. The sympathy, admiration and flattery of 
a Parisian shopgirl surpass anything of the kind known in 
America, where a “saleslady” is apt to give herself airs at 
your expense if you are not in a hurry to make your choice 
of a bargain. The sight of Peggy choosing her first frock 
at a fashionable modiste’s in Paris was an occasion to 
be remembered. We were attended by two beautifully 
gowned shopgirls, each concerned to convince her that in 
that particular creation she was probably the most beau- 
tiful girl in France at that moment. She stood bemused 
between two mirrors, while a blonde girl knelt, studying 
the doubtful hem of the long train and another stood at a 
distance with her face rapt in an ecstasy and her hands 
raised like human accents as she exclaimed: 

““Mon Dieu! but mademoiselle is a dream!” 

Women show their weakness and strength in a queer 
way when they are contending with the desire to be beauti- 
ful at any cost. I sat watching Peggy’s struggle with her 
decent upbringing and that indecently lovely gown. Jacob 
never wrestled harder with his angel than she did with her 
modesty. I reckon it is the occasion where many and many 
an American girl falls—sinks in the scale of things, I mean, 
to a mere sex valuation of herself. For this is certain—the 
more fashionable women’s clothes are the more do they 
emphasize the physical at the expense of those virtues that 
should outlast ali fashions. 

“I just can’t!” she sighed at last. 


“TI wouldn’t, Peggy,” I exclaimed. “You may be a 


dream in that dress, but you would never show to an 





“* Mademoisetie is a Dreamt** 


advantage morally in it. Dreams are irresponsible fig- 
ments, neither moral nor immoral, merely unmoral. I'd 
stick to the American definition of womanhood, if I were 
you, and remain definitely moral.” 

We had many adventures that day, but none that 
startled my niece more than when she asked to see some 
silk hose. The clerk, who was a man this time, walked 
round the counter, bent his knees before Peggy, bowed his 
head low and inspected the stockings she had on. 

“The kind you wear, mademoiselle, will be twelve 
francs,” he announced nonchalantly, before she could 
recover from her indignant astonishment and kick him. 

We left Paris at the end of two weeks and traveled lei- 
surely about through France, which shone white and green 
and golden in the blond sunlight. We discovered that the 
people of the different provinces differed like separate 
nations, but all were touched with the same Latin brush. 
When you get to the real bottom of the contrast the 
women of Brittany do not differ so much from those of 
Normandy as does the cut of their caps. They are stingier, 
while those of Normandy are merely cleverer at getting 
sous, not at keeping them. We saw the beautiful old 
chdteaux and admired the lonely, low, long-bodied cottages 
with their thatched roofs, hidden behind rows of Lombardy 
poplars and orchards and vineyards. The peasant women 
always manage to embolden themselves with some amaz- 
ing dash of colors. They are often dirty, but never ragged. 
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France must be the only country in the world where dirt 
and thrift go hand in hand. In America it is only the lazy 
and shiftless who submit to habitual filth, but in France 
your grand dame may have a dingy skin. A certain great 
rl fr 


lady of Paris, having engaged a peasant g om one of the 


provinces a8 a nurse for her childre n, was advised by their 
English governess to see that the girl had a good 
“But,” said madame, “it would kill her 


The French housewife is always busy, apparently clean- 


DDN. 


ing, but as a rule she never achieves that glistening, 


. : 
dustless orderliness common to the home of. the average 


. 
self-respecting American or English woman, to say nothing 
of the pluperfectly clean houses of the Dutch and the 
Ge-mans. Part of this is due to the clutter of small objects 


in every French chamber and salon. These are always so 
full of ornaments, bric-A-brac, and so forth, that really 
there is no room for conversation. You must talk acros 


tabourets, vases and little naked statues eve rywhere, 


Contempt for American Frankness 


\ E WERE told over and over again upon our return to 

Paris that we could not judge the French by those we 
met and those we saw in public places. The real French 
people, our informants said, were away on their estates, and 
when they were at home they never mingled with the peo- 
ple, to say nothing of foreigners. In France the clans that 
has the momentary advantage through the possession of 
wealth and power uses this to segregate itself and assume the 
airs of superiority that distinguish the same sort. of persons 
in America, and everywhere 
else. But you may always 
judge a nation by the people 
who are most in evidence 
the poorand the middle class. 
They arethemajority. They 
retain and exemplify its real 
characteristics, while the 
exclusive class only resem- 
bles the same class in every 
other country. They are 
not national, but a sort of 
international dry rot with 
which we are all afflicted. 
Weshould not wish or expect 
America to be judge d by 
her decadent idle ric h, 
whose exclusiveness con- 
ceals many vices that the 
average citizen would never 
practice. The same is true 
in France. She is entitled 
to leave a better impression 
than her merely rich people 
give. 

After our return to Paris 
we were some time in getting 
down to the study of the 
woman question. We found 
it very difficult to get any 
information, or rather Peggy 
did. In vain she struggled 
with the officials who had, or 
were supposed to have, the 
various statistics concerning 
social conditions at their 
tongues’ ends. The trouble 
was that the French people 
are secretive, like little chil- 
dren with bad consciences. 
They not only do not wish to 
inform a stranger about their social conditions and sub 
conditions, but they do all they can to mislead, hinder and 
confuse such insulting foreign curiosity. The French as a 
nation have a contempt for the frankness of Americans 

“Tt is foolish 
complained of the reticence of the clerks in the Musée 


Social, where she had gone to find out something about the 


” said madame, our hostess, when Peggy 


number of women who did this and that in France and 
where she was politely circumvented at every turn—-“‘It is 
plus foolish to tell about ourselves. We do not doit. To 


be always, always speaking the truth like the Americans 


to be giving ourselves away! It is like offering a diagram of 


your fortifications to the enemy. We do not commit that 

indiscretion, ma’mselle, even if we commit all the others! 
Still, Peggy went on painstakingly from o place to 

ial to another. Later | shall set 


down some of the things she learned, but for the prese: 


another, from one offi 








I shall give some of my own impressions erely as at 
observer of the women of France, and of a few her things 
incidental to their condition. But you must bear this i 
mind: One candle always casts larger sha and more 
of them than mar y car dies. i the one taper mind dos 
the same thing—makes fantas hobgo hadows of 
the impressions it receives. I have always thought that 
his is why the average passionate reformer i such a fool 
ish, partial person. His little ego flame fluttering in the 


Centinued on Page 49 
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TH Je B RA ND DOCTO JR By Rufus Steele 


always so long that mighty few men openly made rus- 

tling their profession, even in its best-paying days. 
Probably the census man never turned up one single pro- 
fessional who admitted it in all the Pacific states. It was 
a side line. Rustling was a more or less promising game 
for a man to hang to up to a certain point; beyond that 
point it was likely to hang him. Successful rustlers were 
men who could tell with some certainty which side of 
the point any bunch of horses or steers happened to be 
ranging on. It wasn’t the danger alone that kept the 
rustling trade from being overcrowded—it was the fact 
that most of the men who rode the unfenced plains found 
it more natural to respect a brand than not to. 

It was some kind of an accident usually that set a man 
to rustling; and certainly accidents of a violent kind made 
lots of men quit it. If the pedler hadn’t come into my 
stable and nagged me, probably I never would have 
tampered with a brand or driven 
off an animal that didn’t belong to 


Tae odds against a rustler dying of old age were 


In the morning the pedler’s horses were gone. Ernst 
and Yake had been stolen. “Mein Gott! Mein Gott!” 
the pedler wept; and he was near crazy with anger and 
sorrow. The mist had changed to a downpour that would 
wipe out any track a horsethief would allow his prizes to 
leave along the way. We telephoned the sheriff, forty 
miles away, and gave him the brand and color. When we 
could find no trace of the big hoofs on the road in either 
direction the pedler thought the thieves must have fled up 
the river. So I locked the stable tight—to protect the 
hayloft; my own horses were at a stack in the corral—and 
we took saddle horses and a pack animal, and loaded up 
with guns and ammunition, and went into the rough, 
roadless country up the river, It was no use; every track 
we found proved old and a false scent. We came home 
worn out at the end of the third day. That night some- 
body stole some of the pedler’s tins from his wagon. Next 
day he was ready to move on at any cost if he could only 
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them nicely. Trimming down the teeth with the chain 
cutter was almost as easy as roaching the manes. Pulling 
out some of the hair of the bushy tails made the tails seem 
longer. A dark stain took the white stockings off the 
hind feet. The warts on the legs were not difficult —since 
boyhood I had known how to use the acid so that no part 
of a wart remained after two days—and no sore, either. 
“Hair branding” had changed the small “‘D” each horse 
wore to “BB”’; with a knifeblade I had plucked out hair so 
as to form the new letters and curled the edges just like the 
iron had curled the hair in the original brand. In com- 
pleting a nice job I had even made small barbed-wire scars 
by using a little acid, but the pedler overlooked these. 
Months later the hair brand would grow fainter, the hind 
feet whiter, the manes longer. The pedler might then 
jump to conclusions from his reading of the signs; some 
day he would pull up his team with a jerk, get down and go 
over his horses a square inch at a time. Then he would 

find those barbed-wire scars, such 

as Ernst and Yake never had; and 





me. In the same way, after the 
double accident to Jeff Cull’s lower 
members years later, 1 knew my 
rustling days had come to a peace- 
fulend. Rest in peace; that’s all 
there was left for me to do—you see 
me doing it. 

An Cregon mist had kept up all 
day. The road was heavy and 
nobody traveled who could put it 
off until tomorrow. I spent the 
day building an easy runway to get 
bales of hay down from the loft of 
my little public stable without 
having to use the rope and pulley. 

He got in at mid-afternoon, 
this German pedler, cussing the 
weather and mostly the mud that 
clung to his tires like it wouldn’t 
let the wheels go round. 

**No man could done it but me!” 
said the pedier. “‘No man could 
got through dose bad places in the 
road mit a ton and a half of trib- 
leblated kettles and pans in the 
wagon —no man but me, what 
knows horses and how for to drive 
like me. Ernst and Yake is fine 
horses; but some other man, now, 
he could not pull it through even 
mit dot Ernst and Yake. You 
now—you never could. Ain’t it? 
I know dot Ernst and Yake like 
they was men already; I know what 
they think even. I know them 
horses anywhere in the world, if 
they was painted green even. Such 
varts they have on the legs! Inthe 
dark even I know them by the feel.” 


The Pedler Who Knew it All 
Now what could a foreign ped- 


ler know about horses? He 
drove a good team of bays and he 
overfed them till they weighed two 
hundred more than roadhorses 
ought to weigh. When I went up 
in the loft to shoot a bale of oat- 
hay down the new slide the pedler 








the unchanging scars would wipe 
that mean suspicion out of his mind. 


At one time I was punching for 
the Flying Circle when we moved 
to the Green Valley Range for the 
rodeo. Green Valley was consid- 
ered about the safest range in the 
country. It was forty miles long, 
ten miles wide; and you couldn’t 
get stock into it or out of it except 
at the ends. There was always 
a lookout at each end, so the out- 
fits that grazed the valley never 
bothered their heads about rustlers. 
Rustlers weren’t committing sui- 
cide, they said. The Flying Circle 
cattle were all in the lower end of 
the valley. The boss got us busy 
and we ironed a lot of our calves 
that there couldn’t be any dispute 
about while waiting for the other 
outfits tocome along. The boss was 
also the owner. The funny way I 
saw him looking at some unbranded 
heifers belonging to another outfit 
one day set me thinking. When he 
was standing by the branding fire 
alone I spurred out and dropped 
my rope on one of the heifers and 
dragged it in to the fire. 

“Just having a little fun,” I 
sung out to the boss. “Brought 
you a nice heifer to have ironed.” 


The Ironing Process 


SAT still in the saddle looking 

at him. With a single move- 
ment I could swish my rope loose 
and let the heifer go tearing off 
through the sage. I made as if to 
swish my rope and said to the boss: 
“This one ought to be worth a ten 
spot.” He gave me astraight look 
then. I didn’t swish the rope 
not until ten minutes later—for 
the boss said: “‘ Yes, Lengthy; I'll 
give you a ten spot for that one 
and for every one you bring in 








kept right on talking, only this time 
he wasn't telling me how much he 
knew about the horses —he was telling Ernst and Yake how 
much more he knew about horses than a country stable 
buck ever could learn. I took a good while to find the 
right bale and let him run off at the head until he was 
through. Of course, maybe he didn’t know I could hear 
his gab. When I came down he says: 

“Ernst and Yake is fed. Where do I get mine eatings 
yet?” 

“You get your rolled oats when I go to the shack and 
cook it,”” Etold him. 

“And dot is ven?” 

“That is when I get this new hayslide finished. I find 
I didn't build it strong enough today —not by a good deal.” 

The pedler, being hungry, offered to help me and I let 
him. I let him help me drag in long scantlings and nail 
them underneath to strengthen the slide, and other scant- 
lings to stand upright for braces; and last of all we nailed 
heavy cleats across all the way up the slide, though the 
pedler said: “What fools! Dot bale of hay could as easy 
slide up as down mit dese cleats on!” 





I Peppered Away Fast Enough for Us Both and Got Two of Their Horses 


find a way to move. He must have a new Ernst and Yake. 
Couldn’t I—wouldn’t I take pity on « peor pedler and find 
a good span of horses that he could buy? I was willing to 
do my best and in the afternoon I sent for him to come to 
the stable to see a team of roadsters. They were bays, like 
Ernst and Yake, but a good hundred pounds lighter. 
Ernst and Yake had long manes, short bushy tails, warts 
on the legs, long teeth; and each had a white hind foot. 
The new span had roached manes, long, thin tails, all 
brown feet, short teeth, and clean legs, free of warts. The 
pedler’s horses were branded with a small ““D”; each of 
these was a “BB.” The pedler, being a judge of horses, 
examined their limbs, hoofs and mouths, and estimated by 
the teeth that they were several years younger than the 
horses he had lost. He admitted they were in better shape 
for hard roadwork than his own lamented team, and cheer- 
fully paid me three hundred and fifty dollars for the span. 
The pedler had got back his smile as he drove away. 

It was Ernst and Yake he bought back from me! Four 
days in the loft without a mouthful of hay had reduced 





without starting a rumpus.” He 
yanked his iron out of the coals 
and went over to the critter, while I took a short turn 
round the horn and looked the other way. 

A little river ran straight down the valley. The rodeo 
always moved up the west side, branding everything under 
a year old according to the mark on the cow it followed; 
then crossed the river and worked down the east side. 
The day after the heifer episode I was bitten by a scorpion, 
and the boss told me to head for the home ranch and take 
care of myself. When I was out of sight of the outfit the 
scorpion bite got well. I circled and got up river ahead of 
the rodeo. I rode the range and cut out yearlings that had 
missed the last branding, until I had fifty of them. I 
put in a busy day making the bunch swim the river to the 
east side and a busy week keeping them in hand. 

When I was sure the rodeo had passed by I crossed the 
restless young critters back to the west side and took my 
time ironing them with the flying circle—the boss’ brand. 
Being just an ordinary puncher, of course I wasn’t in the 
habit of inviting suspicion by loping round with a branding 
iron dangling from my saddle strings. Instead, I was 
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getting a corn on my ankle from an iron ring that 
nestled down inside my bootleg—an iron ring filed 
to a sharp outer edge so it would make a clean 
mark and not blotch. I would rope a calf and drag 
it up to the fire, then snake the ring out of the 
coals and handle it by thrusting two green willow 
sticks through and twisting the ends—a simple 
enough trick with practice. 

Handling half a hundred yearlings all by myself 
war a slick and risky thing to do—maybe that’s 
wh) { was willing to take a chance at it. I didn’t 
care so much about the five hundred dollars the 
boss slipped me when I told him that next visit he 
would find fifty head more than he expected wearing 
his brand in Green Valley. I gave every dollar of 
the money to a monte game in Cheyenne in one 
night —I remember a woman was throwing the cards. 


“Broomtail’”’ Bowen took me in as his pardner. 
His nickname was a mighty good one, for when 
he wasn’t rustling cattle he was rustling broomtail 
mustangs. “Broomtail” Bowen could do more 
funny things about brands and still contrive to 
keep up his standing in the range country and 
his friendship with the sheriff than any man I 
ever knew. I woke up to him when he played a 
game on a horsewrangler named Naylor. This 
Naylor lived at his ranch-house twenty miles from 
the railroad. He had a dozen horses in the barn- 
corral and seven of them were horses of good 
breeding. One night seven horses disappeared from 
the corral—the seven good ones. 

So many bands of horses were being moved over 
the roads that Naylor gave up trying to track the 











rustler. Instead, he made for the railroad station, 
where horses were being shipped to Ogden and 
Kansas City, and got himself a front seat on the 
fence so as to size up every horse that took the 
runway into a car. Naylor’s forty-five was in nice work- 
ing order. He didn’t find his horses; he didn’t even see 
any horses like them except some in a bunch of twenty 
that were trotted through the chute just as the horsetrain 
was due to pull out. Naylor’s lost animals carried his 
iron “‘TN.” The horses that resembled his were “JM.” 
His brand might have been enlarged into the other with 
a running iron, but even the lightest running iron makes 
a sore that doesn’t heal in two days. Yet those were his 
stolen horses that Naylor watched a squint-eyed man 
yipyip up the runway into the car. 


‘*‘Broomtail”’ Bowen's Little Game 


AIR branding! Theslickest I had ever seen. I found 

out that the squint-eye was “Broomtail” Bowen 

of the Horseshoe cow outfit. Ina couple of days I showed 

up at Horseshoe headquarters and took on at punching. 

I was sent out to join Bowen. ‘What's your shine?” 

he asked me—meanirng was I best with my rope or what. 
‘‘Hair brand- 
ing,”’ I answered 


Handling Hatf a Hundred Yeartings Ail by Myseif 
Was a Stick and Risky Thing to Do 


rebrand, making ““O” out of the horseshoe and tacking 
on “H” to make “OH.” We used care in setting the 
iron to the critter through a wet barley sack, turning out 
a beautiful brand with the raised skin and curled hair 
edges—that would heal completely in a week! It might 
not last more than three months, but we only asked it to 
last three weeks. 

At the roundup, when the owners were on hand to boss 
the cutting out for beef sales, our punchers brought in 
more than a hundred head that carried this “OH” brand 
One of our owners showed a circular letter from a stranger 
outfit two counties away asking that a lookout be kept for 
a big bunch of strays. The iron they gave was “OH.” 
Our owners were strictly square; and when the roundup 
was over they sent Bowen and me to take the strays home. 
We took them to a distant railroad station and shipped 
them into the city, where they brought a good price. 

Bowen was a real rope artist. Nothing he shot his 
loop at ever got away. When we left the Horseshoe 
outfit we put in a season rustling horses. We had three 





him—and that was F 
about the last thing 
a sane man would 
confess inthe range 
country. 
‘“‘What'’s your 
name?’’ asked 
‘*Broomtail’’ 
Bowen, trying to | 
find out whether I 
was crazy. 
‘*Pardner!’’ I 
told him, smiling. 
“‘ All right, pard- 
ner,” he said, tak- 
ing in the situation 
like the sensible 
man he was; “but 
hair branding isn’t 
any good off a horse 
range, and this 
happens to be a 
cow ranch. How- 
ever, maybe we can 
find some other 
method just as 


” 


good 

We did. Last 
summer was our 
busy season— 
‘*Broomtail’’ 
Bowen’s and mine. 
We looked after the 
outer rim of the 
range — just us two. 
We would down a 
critter that wore 











the horseshoe and 





Watching the Back Trail While My Pardner Stampeded the 


carloads of “tops” within half a day of the rail- 
road when the sheriff of the county rode into camp. 
It took Bowen about a minute to find out that 


the officer was on the trail of half the bu 





ich we 
were keeping in a near-by cafion until the rebrand- 


ing sores healed. “‘Broomtail” and the sheriff 
sat round the fire most of the night discussing 
ways to nail the rustlers and recover the horses 
Bowen was a most ingenious Man, WIth many bright 
ideas jefore they rolled over in the blankets the 
heriff had persuaded him to join in the chase and 
had sworn him in as a deputy After breakfast 
they were off for a three days’ trip back into the 
ountains, where Bowen led along a fresh trail 
nade plainly by a band of horses being moved in a 
urry. They overtook the band, routed the r 
tlers after some poor shooting, in which nobody was 


hit, and captured a nice bunch of stolen mustang: 
Che sheriff said they were not the band he was trail- 
ing, but he knew by the brand that they were horse 
with a reward hanging over them; so he was sat 


isfied. He and Bowen drove the horses home and 


divided the reward Bowen was glad to have bee 
of assistance to the sheriff, and while he kept the 
officer busy in the mountains | pped the three 
carloads of horseflesh out of our cafion and safe! 
aboard a train for St. Loui 

When we separated “‘ Broomtail"’ Bowen changed 
the scene of operations. He gathered a few horses 
here and a few there and was trying to keep them 
covered until he could ship He had the animals 


in a corral in the woods that he rented from a 
half-witted fellow when he learned that the sheriff 
was on his trail. Bowen was a humorist He called 





at the half-wit out and said to him 


I’ve got to go away for a day and [ want you 
to look after my horses. If anybody comes snooping 


round here and wants to know who owns them just 


say that you do—that you are full charge.” Then 
Bowen changed counties. 

Next morning the sheriff rode up and said Fine bunch 
of horses—whose are they?” 

‘All mine,”’ declared the looney I'm in full charge 

The sheriff flashed his gur 

‘You are the man I'm look/ng for!" be hollered Put 


out your wrists for the cuffs 


A Lightning-Change Artist 


| icine plays jokes on the rustler just the same as on 


people who don't have to step so lively in making a 
living. Fate played it low on me once when I was getting 


out of the state with a pardnertoset upelsewhere. No man 


likes to go to a new range without taking along something 


to show; so we had gone on to the grazing land and 
gathered up twenty head of good saddle stock, every one 
branded with a ‘ ty We were almost out of the state 
when my pardner, who had de ed the back trail to 
ee whether thers 
ere gns of 
f ug! Ip and 
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HEN Madge Fireboot married Arthur Stone 

\ V ti great world sizaply lay back and gasped; 

the little world, which aped the great, gasped 

twice; while the tiny worlds which radiated in all 

directions from the other two fairly wriggled with 

emotion. It was a tremendous upheaval in the ocean 

of society, that senc its waves and circles through 

bay and harbor until it was finally reflected, by 

rockings and shakings, in every little creek and inlet 
on tidewater. 

It was not that there was anything the matter 
with Arthur Stone—-in fact, that was just where the 
wonder lay; for, if Madge Fireboot had come home, 
some evening, with an Austrian riding master, an 
aviator, or the leader of the Black Hand for a hus- 


band, society would simply have settled back com- * 
" 


placently with an “I told you so!” attitude and 
reflected how nice it was for proper spheres to fit 
into each other. 

For Madge was a dynamite bomb, a lyddite sheil, 
a cordite cartridge in a society of naturally high 
explosives. As a hoyden of a child she startled a 
community not easily startled by galloping madly and 
wild-haired through its streets. She played baseball 
with boys long after such things were considered 
decorous, and when other maidens were politely in- 
troduced to society she entered with a running broad 
jump, the momentum of which carried her name over 
half the telegraph lines of the United States, and 
acquired such a reputation for her that when the 
society columns could think of nothing else to do 
they printed her picture in every costume, from ball 
gowns to bathing suits, with plates that were kept 
in stock for emergencies. 

Madge, in short, was the kind of girl who was 
destined to elope with either a chauffeur or a royal 
duke 4n intermediate destiny did not enter into 
the range of possibilities 

Se when, one day, quiet, unobtrusive little cards 
appeared, announcing her marriage to Mr. Arthur 
Brainbridge Stone, of Chester, Massachusetts, so- 
ciety gulped and then asked who in the world he 
was! In due course of time he appeared, not with 
one of Madge’s wild leaps, but quietly, naturally, 
officially —iike a new postman — and entered into his 
duties as Madge Firebvot’s husband. 

He didn't shoot —much; though Madge shot bet- \ 


- 


ter than most men. He didn’t swim— much; though t 


Madge could do double dives off the raft with the 
youngsters. He didn’t drink—much; though most 
of the men of Madge’s world took their meals after 
the manner of a chaser. He was big, but without 
the bigness that convinces; he was good-looking 
because he wasn’t bad-looking; and when he talked it was 
as if to say: ‘My little body is aweary of this world.” 

Where Madge got him was a puzzle which even the time 
and the place could not quite explain. It was the fashion 
to say that Madge herself must have proposed to him; 
though, to tell the truth, the supposition did Madge an 
injustice —for, had she wanted to marry a man, she would 
not have proposed to him, but seized him by the collar and 
marched him off to the nearest justice of the peace. 

In short, thistatter idea had a foundation in fact —for 
three months before, at a house party in the Berkshires, 
Madge, who leaped from one end of the continent to the 
other, like a glorified grasshopper, had seen Stone in the 
corner watching the world with pathetic, bewildered gaze; 
and, breaking through the perpetual circle of men which 
surrounded her, she had wound a silken cord round him 
and tethered him in matrimony. 

Meantime the entire masculine half of the Beach, which, 
in the end, half expected to marry its ex-playmate, looked 
on aghast and mourned for the waste of Madge’s talents. 

“Here come Mr. and Mrs. Madge Fireboot!"’ whim- 
sically remarked Tom Taylor as he and Lorimer strolled 
listlessly along the boardwalk after dinner and the trim, 
aggressive figure of Madge, with the bulking, uncertain 
outline of her husband, loomed out of the darkness. It 
was typical of the two that, whereas Madge had not even 
a wrap over her evening gown and the wind was blowing 
her hair every which way, her husband was wound gloomily 
in a huge tweed coat, while a golf cap surmounted the big 
black cigar that was apparently the only instrument on 
which he performed with any aptitude. 

Married life, however, had not changed perceptibly 
Madge’s range of activities; and, exactly as of old, she 
fell into line arm in arm with Taylor, while Lorimer 
followed at a distance with the silent partner. 

“Tommy,” said Madge, who had always acted as a sort 
of power behind thé throne in all the Beach's sporting 
activities and apparently continued to do so, ‘whom are 


you going to play against Longmouth tomorrow? 
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“You know that Mercer 
broke his collarbone at 
Point Judith?”’’ asked 
Taylor, who talked to 
Madge exactly as he would 
to a trainer. 

“Yes, I do know it,” replied Madge decisively. ‘And 
who goes in instead of him? You haven't got anybody 
that’s worth a tinker’s dam!” 

“Oh, Smithy, I suppose,” 
**He’s the only one we have.” 

“Smithy’s a quitter—and you know it!” rejoined 
Madge promptly, to which Taylor could answer only: 

“But what am I going to do?” 

Madge put her hand on his coatsleeve and turned him, 
face toward her. 

“Tommy,” she said, “you've always said you would do 
anything in the world for me. I want you to play my 
husband tomorrow.” 

Taylor gave a long, low whistle. 

“Can he play polo?” he asked. 
he done it?” 

Madge shook her head. 

“Never mind where he has played. I say he can do it 
and that is enough!” she replied sharply. 

“But, Madge,” protested the team captain, “he hasn't 
any ponies.” : 

“I have the mounts,” replied the girl, unrelenting. “I 
want him to play.” 

Taylor looked dazed. 

**Holy smoke, Macige!” he replied, “I only wish you 
could play yourself. You could have any place you wanted 
all season.” 

But Madge refused to be flattered. 

“He knows more about the game in two minutes than 
I do in two years,” was her answer. 

“IT don’t believe it.” 

“Are you going to let him play or aren't you?” asked 
Madge, refusing to leave the main issue. ‘‘ Yes or no!” 

Used as he was to Madge’s ultimatums, Taylor still 
hesitated. He would have burned down his house in a 
minute if Madge had asked it; but polo against Longmouth 
was another matter! 

“I tell you what I'll do,”’ he said at last. “I’ve got to 
play Smithy at least part of the time, because I’ve promised 


replied Taylor wearily. 


**Where—where has 
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him; but if your husband is down at the field in his 
clothes, and the game goes right, I’ll put him in for 
at least two periods.” 

And that ended the conversation, for the foot- 
steps of its subject clumped perilously near on the 
boardwalk. 

At that minute, back in the darkness, Stone was 
saying to Lorimer: 

“Look atthat! Did you eversee anything like it 

“What?” asked Lorimer in listless curiosity. 

“That faint gray line on the horizon. You can 
always catch it on the sea at just this hour. It looks 
almost es if the day were coming up and night were 
just as long as the distance from east to west.” 

“Oh, piffle!” muttered Lorimer within him. 


oe 


True to the promise which she had exacted, Madge 
sent her ponies to the polo field the following after- 
noon; and as the crowds began drifting into the 
grounds she sprang lightly from the motor which she 
always drove herself and, followed by her husband, 
took up a position inside the ropes in the exact center 
of the field, while the early spectators looked curi- 
ously at the brown boots that projected from under 
the greatcoat of her husband and the neckscarf that 
suggested that other than conventional attire was 
worn beneath. 

Time was called to the minute; and immediately 
the rustling hum of conversation, the chug of motors 
and the moving picture of people that had been fill- 
ing the sidelines gave way to dead silence, broken 
only by the click of the ball, the patter of the ponies’ 
feet and an occasional shout from one player to 
another. Up and down in mad rushes surged the 
game, in whirlwind gallops, while bits of turf shot 
out behind; and the audience rose and sat in bursts 
and subsidings of excitement. The game was going 
with the Beach team; and Madge watched with 
jealous eyes the sharp, accurate work of Smith, who 
always played well when his team was winning. 

“Just wait until some pony gets the legs of him!" 
she muttered to her husband, who was sitting with 
feet stretched out on the grass beside her, puffing 
the inevitable cigar and apparently watching a faint 
pink line over the low hills to the west, where the 
sunset was beginning to look autumnlike for the 
first time of the year. He did not answer, and she 

glanced toward him with a queer motherly look that the 
Beach had never seen. 
““What are you thinking about, infant?” she asked. 
Her husband laughed —a big, deep-throated chuckle. 
“I was trying to think,” he said whimsically, “what 
lines come just ahead of ‘ ‘‘ The night is fine,”’ the Walrus 
said. “Do you admire the view?”’’” 
His wife laughed with him. Her active little mind 
seldom forgot anything, and she supplied: 


“*But not on us,’ the Oysters said, and turned a little blue. 
‘After so much kindness that would be a dismal thing to do.’”’ 


She laughed again and together they finished it in chorus: 


“*The night is fine,’ the Walrus said. ‘Do you admire 
the view ?’”’ 


“But what has that got to do with polo?” asked Madge. 

Her husband smiled and turned back to the sunset; but 
his wife’s glance rested pettingly on him a minute longer, 
she reached over and turned up the collar of his coat. 

““Remember—you haven't any sweater on, dear,” she 
said, “‘and it’s pretty crisp for September.”’ 

Half a dozen people on the sidelines behind them saw 
the movement and smiled; but immediately the attention 
of the entire ‘ield was absorbed in the game, which had 
taken a new and exciting turn; for the Longmouth players, 
after allowing a couple of easy scores, had suddenly made 
a fluke goal, which braced them into fighting trim—and 
at thy moment they were simply running away with the 
Beach. Madge leaped to one knee and crouched there, 
quivering with excitement—just as you have seen the 
substitutes do along the sidelines at a football game—her 
mouth drawn tense and her eyes watching every stroke. 

Though the game had been strung up to concert pitch, 
Taylor was apparently equal to the occasion; and with a 
few daring strokes himself, just to give his men confidence, 
and with a few quiet orders, he smoothed his team into 
its gait and held his opponents. 

The Beach had still the lead of a goal, and Smith, who 
was playing Number Two, began a magnificent carry up 
the field which for the moment put the ball out of danger, 
while the home crowd shouted. 

“Heavens, what a carry!”’ yelled an excitable man in a 
motor behind Madge; but the latter snorted contemptuously 
to her husband. 
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“He isn’t doing it!’’ she 
muttered. “It’s Tommy 
Taylor feeding the ball out 
tohim. He hasn’t got the 
nerve to go into the scrim- 
mage after it!”’ For, like 
few other people on the 
field, she knew that it was 
not thespectacular playing 
of Smith that was holding 
the game, but the quiet 
commands of the captain, 
who was ruling his menas 
if he held every oneof them \ 
at the end of a string 

Better than any one in 
the game, she knew and 
appreciated the mind that 
was working and directing 
in that sweating, pushing 
mass of men and horses 
knowing just when to en- 
courage, just when tosignal 
and just where to aim; for, 
odd as it was, a mind like 








reached him, however, he 
was on his feet, holding his 
hand in pain to his side. 

‘Oh, thunder!’’ ex- 
claimed Madge. “‘It’sthat 
rib of his again.’ 

She had had too many 
spills herself to be greatly 
frightened by them, and 
she regarded the arms and 
legs of the players abo 
as she did those of her 
horses and dogs 

The pony rolled once 
more and rose to its feet 
shaking itself until the sti 
rups rattled, while a ma 
slipped Taylor's arm over 
his shoulder and helped 
him, limping, to the sick 
lines. The first person he 
met was Madge, who was 

* up with the stable boy 
: “Tt’s an ill wind th 
blows nobody any good,” 











that was the one thing she he said, grinning through 
valued most of anything ( his pain. “I’m done for 
she knew. this mate] Can your 
Poor, gallant little Wild- - husband go in 
fire, that was her real secret ; He Gave One of Those RiflesShot Strokes of His “Are you hurt mucl 
and, unformed as it mig j Tommy?” asked the l 
be, even in her own mind, it was the whole basis of her but, befor id time to reply, “‘No—not very mu 
devotion to her crude, queer husband. Theonethingshe she was ving frantically for :er grooms at the end of tt 
lacked in this world was the power of original, construc- field, where her ponies were stationed 
tive thought; and consequently that was the one thing she “Come or fani!” she said, turning to her husba 
regarded with simple and whole-hearted adoration. and listlessly the big man turned and followed her 
You can see the thing work out everything, from “Give me Boxer,”’ she said to the groom. “I want 
crusades to selling carpets. You find great, grizzled vet- something hea ; And while her husband slipped 
erans, who could squeeze their officers to death in each of his coat Vi i the man aside and slipped a knowing 


t out of school—and 
doing it gladly, without question. You find men who can 
draw a page like a steel engra g working in perfect faith 
for men who can hardly write their own names legibly, 
much less draw a straight li: It is simply that the men 
with bodies and hands fall back inevitably upon those 
vho can see what has been, who see what is now, and who 


hand, following beardless boys ju 


know, DY the instinct of tellect, what is going to be. 
In her way, Medge was very much a leader; but she 
was a leader like Mad Anthony Wayne, who would storm 
hell if necessary —but required some one else to plan the 
attack. The only reason that people didn’t see the truth 
in Madge and her husband was that one was a man and 
the other a woman—such a woman! 

Still crouching, with tense lips, Madge watched the 
rushing game through the second period and into the third. 
She saw Taylor’s system build itself up inch by inch and 
then zo to pieces in a flash by sheer force of riding from the 
other team. His quiet, easy words of command had pulled 
the Beach out of one crisis, but another of a different sort 
now rose and the system began to lose its effect, like a 
stimulant too mild; for Longmouth was a big, hard-riding 
team, on very fast ponies—poor on the 
turns, but hopelessly outclassing its oppo- 
nents on a straight run down the field. 
So long as the ball was kept scrimmage 
and the play tied in a knot, the Beach 
could dribble all round the big fellows; 
but the landslide had started the other 
way and the fifteen-hand ponies were tear- 
ing into their opponents like battering- 
rams. Keen, accurate, billiard-like player 
that he was, Taylor was not the man to 
face this kind of crisis. It needed a leader 
of bigger stamp. 

Following with her eyes the maddened 
rushes up the field, Madge suddenly caught 
sight of her husband —and her heart leaped 
within her. Hehad risen to his feet, watch- 
ing the game; his fists were jammed into 
his pockets; his head was bent almost to 
a crouch, while the big jaw that every one 
thought so ugly was set in a shape that 
was positively brutal. Fascinated, she 
looked at him again and again. She knew! 
She knew! 

The rushes of the Longmouth battering- 
ram were growing harder and harder, 
while the Beach’s defense was tearing like 
paper. Disconsolate, but thrilled, the 
audience gasped and then broke into a 
cheer as one final rush, one final effort, 
sent the ball over the line. 

At the same moment, halfway down the 
field, three or four men and half a dozen 
stable boys were jumping over the boards 
for out on the turf a pony lay kicking and 
rolling, while Taylor’s white form lay mo- 
tionless a dozen feet away. Before help 








finger under the pony’s girth as she tightened i 


Stone ped a mallet, twirled it once or twice and ther 





approached the pony —his wife holding the stirrup—and 

‘lambered aboard. She regarded him with a critical e 
‘Your leather’s too long,” she snapped; and as 

husband drew ; foot from the stirrup she gave the strap 


a pull, jerked it up a couple of holes and yanked it | 


c 


into place, repeating the operation on the other side, wl 
half the grandstand 
under pretense of squeezing a sponge, winked at each other 
“Now go it!” she said, hitting the pony a slap on the 
flank and sending him galloping into the field 
Any game slackens somewhat after an accident, and 


smiled and two grooms, leaning over 





this one was no exception; so the period finished with no 
further scoring. In the next, however, the Longmouth 
men, eager to pursue their advantage, opened again with 
their sledge-hammer tactics— and no one was surprised 
when they drove a goal soon after the throw-in. Tomn 
Taylor, sitting with Madge in her old place on the turf 
positively writhed with anguish. 
“Either Lorimer or Smithy could hit 
he chose,”” he com ‘but those cl 


Wa 
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got their goat. They're sliding downhill. I couldn't stop 
it when I was in the game—and goodness knows what'll 


happen now!” 

jut Madge was on her feet with a little ery The 
big Longmouth Number Two had taken the ball again and 
pounded it down the field in one of his great, ground 
gaining strokes, while both teams were racing for it as 
fast as their ponies could leap. Lorin the Back, looked 
anxiously at his own goal and edged toward while 


McDermott, the Number One, followed after the field 
Smith, as Number Two, was racing for the ball with the 
man who had hit it, while Stone and two Longmeuth men 
completed the galloping mass. Twenty yards from the 
ball Smith and the Longmouth Number Two were neck 
and neck; but the visitor, contemptuou ly throw ng over 
his pony’s neck, crowded the Beach man out of the way. 

An exultant yell arose from the Longmouth captain, 
but the next minute the winning rider saw the neck of a 
big brown pony loom up beside him; there was a squash of 
horseflesh and he felt himself forced aside like a leaf in an 
eddy, while Stone, reaching over his own pony’s neck, sent 
the ball singing up the field in a raising backhander that 
cracked like a rifle. Three ponies were jerked into the air, 
three ponies clamped their hind legs the ground and, 
turning on a penny, leaped away for the race back after 
the ball. 

Stone shoved his helmet down over his eyes 

Rough it up! That's what they need he said ina 
hoarse voice to McDermott as he passed him: and the 
little Irishman, who had been waiti: g to hear that all the 
afternoon, nodded gleefully and dug his blunt spurs inte 


his por riding off the first man he saw, on general 


Stone watched him do it and grinned 
Get after that Back and stick to him like a bur.”’ he 
ry 


muttered as they galloped near each othe \ from that 


te at least two of the Beach team were playing together 





lr} 


he effect of the sudden change in tactics was so ele 


trical that even the sidelines felt it, and excited murmurs 

began to run up and down; but the fast ponies of Long 

mouth were till on the winning reak and another goal 

was pushed in before the period ended, though not without 
' 


of scrimmaging 


There was a dead silence as the two teams lined up for 
the fifth period, broken by a iddet ell as the ball rolled 
on to the field Astonished, the Longmont Number One 
missed it; and, before any one knew what was happening, 
litthe McDermott was scurrying down the fis all alone, 
Stone gallo; ing madly behind } 

Diagonally across the field, rid g easily, ume the 


Longmouth Back, expecting that McDermott like a 
proper Number One, would leave he ball to the other 
man and try to clear the Bac out of the way; but 
instead ist before the Back reached the line of attack, 
there as a rush and a plunge, and Stone wa m him 
like a landslide, while little McDermott scuttled the ball 
all the way through the goalpos 

With the score three to two in favor of Longmon 


no penalties, both teams rose up for a whirlw 





Realizing that there was again a leader 
Lorimer was defending his goal 1 t 


Continued on Page 4! 





it “hile Stone, 





She Waved the Man Aside and Stipped a Knowing Finger Under the Pony's Girth as She Tightened ft 
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Ole Reliable Advertises a Hero Who Couldn*t Stand the Gaff 


Part iI 
ECKLIGHTS glowed dimly and foghorns gasped 
D out their strangling cry. In a raincoat, gray as the 
night, Colonel Spottiswoode had been leaning against 
the rail where the mist blew in until it sheathed him with 
silver like a fine white frost. 

When the big gambler approached Colonel Spottis- 
woode with that demand for a division of winnings it was 
oo dark for him to see the flush that overspread the South- 
erner’s face. Neither did Cap Wright know the other man 
well enough to realize the danger in which he stood. The 
Colonei remembered distinctly that it was on Cap’s deals 
that he had made various lucky draws, but never once 
supposed it to be anything more sinister than a caprice of 
the cards. It was well for both men that Spottiswoode did 
not understand, that he had to stop and think-—well that 
he got control of his temper before muscles and tongue 
began! Zack came shuffling aimlessly around the corner 
and stopped. He saw the Colonel facing the big man, 
standing with both hands behind his back as if afraid 
he might be tempted to use them. Zack sidled up closer 
and heard Cap Wright say: “‘Me and Joe couldn't figure 
out how you happened to let that sucker get off with a 
six-hundred-dollar pot.” 

The Colonel spoke; and Zack knew from his suppressed 
tones that something active was going to take place. 
“] don’t understand you. How did I let the sucker get 
away?” 

Cap felt easier—his man was beginning to talk hoss 
sense—and he warmed up. “It was just this way: that 
was the only trick we turned where you made a good scoop 
that I did not deal. You remember how I dealt you an ace 
to fill, a seven to make fours, two flushes under the whip 
and always had some good hands out against ’em.” 

The Southerner flinched —each item in the account was 
perfectly true. He clasped his hands tightly behind him 
and let Cap go on. 

“That young fellow Shields don’t know a thing about 
cards; he never watches nobody. Joe fixed 'em up and I 
slipped him a cold deck; that’s how you got the king-full 
against Eaton's jack-full. We expected you to hit him for 
his stack; he was drinkin’ and bettin’ wild.” 

“You infernal scoundrel!” Colonel Spottiswoode spoke 
under his breath, but there was no mistaking what he 
said and no doubt that he meant it. Zack edged nearer. 
‘You common thief! You a4 

Cap Wright needed the hide of a rhinoceros; he was so 
accustomed to being denounced; but the suddenness of 
this surprised him into a movement toward his pocket. 

Quicker than thought the Colonel grasped both of his 
wrists. “No, you don’t—not on me!” 

“Cunnel, Cunnel, he’s got a knife!—got a knife!” Zack 
called from behind. 

Colonel Spottiswoode held Cap’s wrists firmly and whis- 
pered: “You stand still! Zack, chuck that knife in the 
creek.”” Overboard went a long knife in a leather sheath. 
“Naw feel his pockets.” 

Zack searched diligently. 
Cunnei.” 

The big gambler breathed heavily; he would have been 
no match for a seasoned bear hunter who could sit his 


“Ain't got nothin’ else, 





saddle for a week. Before the 
Colonel released Cap’s wrists they 
had a one-sided talk, but mighty 
straight. ‘‘ Don't you leave this deck 
until Icome back. Zack, watch this 
door and holler if he tries to come 
in. I'll hear you.” 

“Yas,suh,Cunnel.” Zack’s teeth 
gleamed and his eyes showed white, 
like arunaway mustang, as he looked 
at the bulky Cap. “I'll sho holler.” 

Spottiswoode, without another 
glance at Cap, turned inside and 
vanished down the grand staircase. 
He strode back to the poker game, 
which was still running five-handed, 
stepped abruptly into the room and 
left the door open. 

Except for Joe Sloan, the men 
were all losers, playing for even; 
and Joe was playing to win. That 
made a tight game and no sociabil- 
ity. The players scarcely noticed 
his entrance. Shields flung down a 
worthless hand. 

“Well, Mr. Spottiswoode, have 
you come back to get the rest of our 








four hundred and 
thirty dollars to be 
accounted for.” 

He stepped to the 
door and called: 
“Zack! Zack! Go at 
once and find Mr. 
Eaton; and say to him 
I shall be greatly 
obliged if he will come 
to this room at once.” 

While Zack was gone 
the Colonel turned to 
Joe Sloan and asked 
abruptly: 

“ How do you stand, 
sir?”’ 

Joe answered 
straight. “Sixty dol- 
lars winner.” 

The Colonel put 
that cown. “That 
leaves three hundred 
and seventy dollars 
between Mr. Eaton 
and the man you call 
Captain Wright.’ And 








chips?” hesaid pleasantly. “Sit in.”’ 

“No, thank you; I won’t play.” 
The Colonel dropped into a vacant 
chair and pushed back his hat. With one hand he pulled 
out his wad of money and with the other stopped Reifen- 
stein from dealing. ‘“‘I beg your pardon, gentlemen, for 
interrupting you; but this game is crooked - ‘i 

“Crooked!” exclaimed Shields. ‘‘What do you mean?” 

“Just what I say—the game is crooked! Sit down and 
don’t get excited.” 

Both Italians nervously stuck their money into their 
pockets and hung over the table as the Colonel announced: 
“T have seven hundred and eighty-five dollars which 
doesn’t belong to me ——” 

“What!” they ejaculated in one breath—then looked at 
each other suspiciously. 

“Tt has been a swindle, you say?” Reifenstein spoke 
quite deliberately; laying aside the cards he arose and 
stood with his left hand resting on the table. “May I 
inquire who is the swindler? Who has the money?” 

“T have the money —here it is.”’ 

“But I do not understand,” the German said with 
a wrinkled brow and his gaze concentrated upon the 
American. 

Joe Sloan kept his mouth shut, but a pocket opened and 
his money disappeared somewhere. He fidgeted away 
from the table and glanced toward the door. Why didn’t 
Cap come back? It took Cap to handle an awkward holler. 

“Mr. Shields,”’ asked the Colonel, “would you mind 
telling me how much you are loser?” 

‘Certainly not.” Shields rapidly ran over his banknotes 
and little stack of sovereigns. ‘I have been doing better 
lately; I am one hundred and twenty dollars loser.” 

The Colonel set down these 
figures. ‘‘And you, Count 











Castle— Cass ——”’ 

“Castelleone!”” The Italian 
supplied his namewithemphasis. 

“And you, Count Castelleone, 
how much are you the loser?” 

There was no need for the 
Italian to recount his money. 
After every pot he knew exactly 
how he stood. “I have lost 
fifty-two sovereigns, sir.” 

“Say two hundred and sixty 
dollars—I understand, that 
better. And you, Signore 
Torreale?” 

“Five hundred and forty-five 
dollars,” that gentleman 
promptly responded. 

The Baron von Reifenstein 
had been figuring his cash. 
Now he volunteered quietly: 
“T lose two hundred and ninety 
dollars.” 

The Colonel footed up these 
items. “That makes twelve 
hundred and fifteen dollars. I 








“Seven Handred and Bighty:Fice Dotiars —Who Sent This?” 


am winner seven hundred and 
eighty-five dollars, which leaves 


“Sholy, Missy, You is Heerd 'Bout 
Cunnet'’s Shootin’ !"’ 


Joe Sloan squirmed at 
the way the Colonel 
said “Captain.” 

Zack returned in a few moments. “‘ Mr. Eaton say he’s 
tolable tired tonight an’ don’t reckon he’ll come back here 
for a while.” 

The Colonel arose. “I think he will come,” he said, and 
went out of the door. Within five minutes he reéntered 
behind Mr. Eaton. ‘‘ Now, Mr. Eaton, I should be pleased 
to know how you stood in this game.” 

“Well,” remarked the other languidly, “I think I won 
something in the neighborhood of two hundred and eighty 
dollars.” 

“Exactly how much?” 

“Exactly that; beastly nuisance!” And Eaton turned 
to go. 

“Wait a minute, Mr. Eaton; don’t hurry off —we want 
to settle up this game.” 

“The game is already settled as far as I am concerned,” 
Eaton responded. 

“But not so far as I am concerned.” He added up the 
figures and showed the result: 


WINNERS LOSERS 
ee Cg eee Shie'ds . . $120.00 
Cap Wright . : 90.00 Reifenstein . . . . 290.00 
Mr. Eaton. . . . 280.00 Torreale .... . 545.00 
Col. Spottiswoode . . 785.00 Castelleone . . . . 260.00 
$1215.00 $1215.00 


“Now, gentlemen, the only way is to call the game 
off!’’ Colonel Spottiswoode began shoving the money 
into the center of the table. Eaton turned toward the 
door and the Colonel closed it with his foot. “I beg you, 
Mr. Eaton, not to hurry; we should like to settle this 
game properly.” 

“The game .is settled, for my part,” Eaton repeated 
doggedly. 

Torreale and Castelleone had been whispering together, 
their eyes fixed on the gold—they were sitting directly 
across the table. Torreale reached out his hand and 
succeeded in getting it on the money. 

“It’s a swindle and you have my money. I want that 
five hundred and forty-five dollars!” 

“T want my two hundred and sixty dollars! 
Castelleone. 

Shields shook his head. ‘Wait a moment!” he urged. 

Reifenstein said nothing. 

Spottiswoode glenced into each of their faces as if asking 
for suggestions. The Italians seized upon what they sup- 
posed to be a moment of weakness and indecision. With 
all of that money in sight they lost control of themselves. 
They arose together and demanded: “You must give 
us our money! If you don’t we will ——” 

Colonel Spottiswoode swept the money from the table, 
folded up the bills and poured the jingling sovereigns into 
his pocket. ‘Don’t say ‘must’ to me! I tried to straighten 
this game. Now I shall do asI like. You have not let me 
tell you what was wrong. Now you may protect yourselves 
as best you can.” 

The Italians drew close to the big German, while 
Reifenstein suggested: “It seems to me, sir, that the men 
to whom this money belongs should be consulted.” 
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Colonel Spottiswoode was thoroughly angry by this 
time and his face began to flush again. “I tried that,” he 
said abruptly; “but you foreigners are too infernally 
crazy to get your clutches on a dime.” 

Castelleone suddenly pointed his finger and said, like a 
dog barking through a fence: “You're a cheat! You're a 
cheat!” 

The Colonel dashed a deck of cards into his face. 

‘You are aswindler!” Reifenstein spoke in a low tone. 

‘You are a liar!” retorted the Colonel. 

For the first time Shields rose from his chair and stood 
calm, self-possessed and alert. 

“You shall fight me!"’ Castelleone’s face was beginning 
to bleed slightly; he fumbled in his pocket for a cardcase 
and tossed his card on the table in front of the Colonel. 

“Of course you shall fight me!” added Reifenstein. 

“And you shall fight me also!” said Torreale with the 
courage of two men between himself and danger. 

Reifenstein’s case held but a single card, which was 
soiled by a spot of ink. He apologized for its condition. 

“That's all right,”’ remarked the Colonel. “It’s plain 
enough for me to read.” 

In the confusion Joe Sloan slunk out of the door and 
got away. 

“Mr. Shields’’—the Colonel turned to that gentleman 
give me your card and make it complete.” 

Shields shook his head and almost smiled. Being a 
hardheaded American, the affair struck him as a bit of 
opera bouffe. 

“T insist upon it; I want your name and address,” said 
the Colonel. 

“Very well.”” And Shields gave him the card. 

“Like yourself,’’ remarked the Colonel, “I see no sense 
in fighting over a card game.” 

‘You must fight! You must fight!” chorused the 
Italians. 

“Or be forced to fight!"’ Reifenstein added with a sneer. 

Slowly the blood mounted into Colonel Spottiswoode’s 
face, then faded out again, 
leaving him quite pale. If 


empty chairs, with here and there a disgusted passenger 
swearing at the weather. Every three minutes the fog- 
horn let out its awful noise; to the left a hidden steamer 
was tooting another horn; behind them still another 
Back and forth he went, with hands behind him, once in a 
while dropping into his chair, with a pad and pencil, and 
trying to figure how much he had won from each of those 
men on Cap Wright's crooked deals; but there was ne 
way to untangle the complications of the poker game. If 
the other winners had agreed to call the game off and restore 
the original stacks it would have been easy. Whatever the 
others did, the Colonel must square himself. He could 
not carry that sort of money in his pocket. 

Zack tagged at his heels, full of enthusiasm over the big 
concert, when “‘li’l’ missy was goin’ to play.” He tried to 
tell about it, but after many shakes and turns caught the 
idea that the Colonel did not want to talk. 
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and artistically visible, with a sufficient visibility above it 
to indicate what the other ankle and stocking were like 
The signorina affected purples and lavenders this mor: 

ing—a purple deck-bonnet of Puritan primness, such a 
Priscilla might have worn to keep the wind from tossing her 
hair, leaving the streamers for the wind to play with. 

“Sit here, carissima,”’ she said to Doris. 

Doris wore no purples, lavenders or jewel just a sim 
ple skirt and waist; her firm, round forearms were bare of 
bracelets and her fingers devoid of rings. She had brushed 
her hair in soft curves from her forehead and it billowed 
round her head Perhaps the signorina had thought of 


he effective foil that this gentle Southerner would mak« 


3 
z 


for her own voluptuous magnificence And 
nothing by the contrast 
Aurora's confident eyes turned to the } ipp brow’ 


, 
’! 
ones. ““Come now, carissima, we must talk about 








these men had understood 
weather signs they would 
have recognized that as a 
most auspicious moment to 
leave old Beverley Spottis- 
woode alone. 

Very well,’’ he said 
coolly; “if there’s no way 
to get out of it. Zack! Oh, 
Zack! Go get those two pis- 
tols that Doctor Paulding 
gave me when we left 
home.”’ 

While Zack was gone no 
one spoke a word; there was 
scarcely a change in the 
positions of the men. The 
Colonel sat drumming on 
the table with his fingers. 
Shields leaned against the 
sideboard; the German and 
the Italians stood close 
together. 

“Here dey is, Cunnel.” 
Zack put down a heavy box. 

Colonel Spottiswoode laid 
out a pair of blue-barreled 
six-shooters with buckhorn 
handles. 

They were not ladylike, 
but they were honest, would 
never kick up, and shot true 
as a rifle. 

“Gentlemen, I have the U 

















choice of weapons. Here 
we are. Fifty paces, fire; 
advance and fire at will. That is simple.” He shoved 
one of the pistols across the table. Nobody touched it. 

Colonel Spottiswoode rose, put the weapons back in the 
box and handed it to Shields. ‘‘Mr. Shields, will you 
kindly take care of these until we get to Gibraltar? That 
is a suitable place. A gentleman will meet me there to act 
us my second. Count Castelleone, I believe you are the 
first; Baron von Reifenstein comes next, and then I shall 
have the honor of meeting Signore Torreale.”’ 

The terms he named meant that somebody might get 
hurt. Castelleone, being first, began to realize that he 
stood a chance of having something unpleasant happ« 
to him. 

Young Shields walked out of the cabin some distance 
behind the Colonel. “‘ Well,” he thought, “I can’t make 
out how much of this is bluff. And I'd hate to be in those 
fellows’ shoes—shivering all the way to Gibraltar and 
hoping it’s a mistake.” 

After breakfast next morning the Colonel went upstairs 
and Zack found him pacing, with a problem. Up and down 
the slippery deck he went; up and down the long, long 
lanes of dripping canvas, passing an interminable line of 











Meeting Mr. Shields, the men nodded. Neither made an  benefit—-what will you play?” Doris astounded the 
advance. There the matter stood. norina by her familiarity with the world’s great music. 
The Italians and Reifenstein kept together, close ‘Very well, you shall play what you choose You will 
together, walking or standing. They moved along jerkily, surprise us-—-yes, yes. Captain, come here.” She beck 
stopped, circled around each other, put their heads together oned to the bewhiskered sailor. “I give a benefit, you 
and talked in whispers. Every time the Colonel passed know, for this young lady she Wil piay » wonderfull 
they were looking the other way. I shall sing three times —three song 
“Cunnel,” said Zack, “what you reckon ails den The gallant sailor bent over her W he ive we such 
gent’mens? Yistiddy dey axed mo’ questions dan enuff happiness?” 
"bout li’l’ missy an’ de fiddle. Jes now, when I say ‘Good ‘This night—this very night. I cannot sleep w 
mornin’,’ dat biggest one kinder nodded, but dem yuthers carissima mia is provided for 
never said nuthin’—'cept ‘bout ‘barbrous murder.’ Dey Doris moved uneasily and would have run away had 
sholy got sumpin’ on dey min’.” not the other held her. “Please don’t!" she whispered 
As a matter of fact, the three had quit discussing that “Tut-tut-tut! It is their privilege They feed their 
all important seven hundred and eighty-five dollars, pigs and stable their cattle; such an artist as yourself 
speaking instead of those pistols guardedly and evasively comes once only in a lifetime. Captain, post a notice at 
even with each other. Castelleone modified his original once that Aurora will sing tonight at eight; tickets, five 
enthusiasm at being the first man to get in ac lenge. dollars. I shall myself buy twenty I worth twenty 
Eaton came up blandly to the Colonel with a greeting tickets to hear that violin.’ 
more than effusive. Colonel Spottiswoode cut it short Che ngers enthusiasm gained strengt! ce a rolling 
“Our acquaintance, sir, began—and ended—last night!” tone She called passenger after passenger to her side; 
the were g 1 to me, 
proud to bu ickets from 
a | her own hand by the twos 
and five ind te 
Zack stood grinning at 
the doo metnhing im- 
porta was going on 
omething t made the 
li'l’ i0okK very 
flushed and happy Wher 
Dor aught sight of him 
she touched Aurora’s hand 
There's that old black 
! yu ou wanted 
% " 
( f cear all 
he ising 
Dor , ea rrdiall 
ind Zuc ‘ y ise > 
rhe r 
VI ‘ ’ ¥ 
at, 1 Z ‘ 
j I ra it ) 
i r nat 
g 
/. Kg I i jt en 
‘ , iii / ‘ 
\} Doris 
drew | ] 
Ye ‘ 
Vu 
”* >» 
Do itt 
j r dow i 
subedeeebanmns —ermneneeareane ‘Wa i g the 
The Cotonet Dashed a Deck of Cards Into His Face . t i? i ; a : i 
The Colonel resumed his tramp, while Eaton stood over yonder ler ur we ‘ Zack 
staring. ‘‘Dear me, dear me! What can be the matter broke >a id laug! i war j¢ Ef all de 
with the fe llow ‘ When the ( olonel turned and Start ‘ prie t 1 all le will t er an 
back Eaton dragged his bulldog around the corner and var , walk rou j " es fell in 
gave him a Vicious KICK. r » laff what a v ! e'd be to 
{ stir at the head of the stairs attracted Zacl atte w to sv 
tio He ran up to watch the triumphant progre Aurora le 1 back and la h led Zack 
Signorina Aurora into the music roon Zack loved g all his teeth D ing 
orderiy coniusion Ol a grand entrance at the beg ing D { le Zack what did mu ume is?” 
the main circu He atched with open mout! Z bowed profoundly and brushed his cap against the 
First came the maid, Constanza, who ¢ ered ther ‘ m carpe then he straightened u Zack Foster, 
room and, with artistic eye, chose the diva ipon wi ma’am; but everybody, white a lac whoie entire 
Aurora wo rec] ne: the color sc neme nust parmor city y\ KsDuUurEg aey cau ire Ole Re c ; 
Deck stewards brought rugs and shawls; maids brought Old Reliable! 
pillows, maids brought magazines, maids brought flowe Yas’m. Everybody sho do call 1 i 
hung toilet bags over the back of the gnorina | What does he mean? Aurora whispered, and Doris 
placed bonbon dishes and dainty basket f fruit Co interpreted 
stanza stepped back, eyed it crit cally; the 1 touch her ‘People in America nickname a man fo yme trait of 
a pat there, and all was ready. Aurora emerged from her his character; and in that part of the intry they call 


cabin—radiantly, smilingly emerged. Fussy assistants 
draped her properly on the divan and covered one of her 
pretty feet. The other pretty foot was left accidentally 


Uncle Zack ‘Ole Reliable.’ 
“What a splendid reputation! 
Continued on Page 35 
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The Russian Treaty 


ERHAPS it is possible to spin a fine technical argument 

in international law over the Russian treaty. Citizens 
of the two nations, says the treaty, shall have liberty to 
enter the territories of each party and “shall enjoy the same 
security and protection as natives of the country on con- 
dition of their submitting to the laws and ordinances there 
prevailing.” Natives of Russia who are Jews enjoy very 
little security and protection. The laws and ordinances 
there prevailing oppress them in many ways and deny 
them most of the essential rights of free citizenship. 
Russia claims, in effect, that in refusing to honor American 
passports issued to Jews she is not violating the treaty, but 
merely enforcing her own laws relative to that race. This 
refusal to honor American passports in the hands of cer- 
tain of our citizens began about forty years after the treaty 
was signed, or about forty years ago. For a generation it 
has been a subject of futile negotiation and protest by our 
State Department. 

Imagine the United States passing a law that forbade 
Episcopalians to travel in this country, and when Great 
Britain protested that we were excluding her citizens in 
violation of our treaty obligations we replied that the 
treaty imposed no obligation to treat British Episcopalians 
any differently from American Episcopalians, and we 
must be left free to manage our internal affairs as we saw 
fit! Probably we could spin an argument on that; but 
Great Britain’s answer undoubtedly would be that a 
treaty which we construed in tnat way imposed an intoler- 
apie humiliation on her and must be abrogated—if our 
laws required us to insult British citizens she must decline 
to deal with us. That, of course, had to be our answer 
to Russia. 


The Government and Bank Failures 


N FORTY-NINE years, to October 31, 1911—the date 

covered by the ljast report of the Comptroller of the 
Currency—the net joss to depositors in national banks 
that have failed and been liquidated was thirty-seven 
million dollars. This is onty a negligible fraction of one 
per cent a year of the deposits in national banks. From 
the comptroller’s report it appears, moreover, that sixty 
per cent in number of these failures were caused by acts 
in direct violation of the national-bank law; and the 
heaviest losses generaily occur where violation of law is 
most flagrant, 

It is safe to say that one-tenth of a cent deducted from 
each dollar of individual deposits now held by the banks 
would cover ail losses that depositors have sustained in 
forty-nine years through failures where there was no 
violation of law; and it is well known that of late years 
national-bank inspection has become more rigorous and 
efficient, tending undoubtedly to prevent violations of 
the law, 

In normal times everybody, broadly speaking, trusts the 
banks, and with good reason—that is, everybody except 
the Government itself. It is one of the anomalies of the 
present banking situation that the Government, which 
assumes guardianship of the national institutions in order 
that everybody else may have confidence in them, will 


not itself trust them at all—demanding that its own 
deposits be secured by bonds. Periodically distrust of the 
banks becomes widespread—to the country’s great harm 
and loss. 

How much the Government’s example may have to do 
with inspiring this periodic distrust it would be hard to 
say; but there is soon to be, we hope, a different and much 
better relationship between the Government and the 
banking system. 


Increasing Soldiers’ Pensions 


HE first important act of the House at this session was 

to pass the Sherwood Bill, granting a pension of thirty 
dollars a month to every surviving soldier of the Civil War 
who served a year or more; twenty-five dollars a month to 
those who served nine months and less than a year; twenty 
dollars to those who served six to nine months; and fifteen 
dollars to those who served three to six months. If passed 
by the Senate the bill will increase the amount on the 
pension roll by about fifty million dollars a year. The 
House struck out the original provisions that old soldiers 
with incomes of a thousand dollars a year or more should 
not be eligible, and that no pensioner receiving twenty-five 
dollars a month or more under the bill should be admitted 
to a Soldiers’ Home. 

In striking out these provisions of the Sherwood Bill, 
no doubt there was considerable politics and fear of the 
old-soldier vote. 

On the other hand, pension records show that in the year 
ending June 30, 1911, almost forty thousand survivors of 
the Civil War—on the Union side—departed this life. 
Mortality during the last fiscal year is estimated at fifty 
thousand—and must increase steadily; for the average 
age of the survivors is upward of seventy years. It was 
brought out in debate that the last Congress passed nine 
thousand six hundred private pension bills, while some- 
thing over ten thousand such bills are now pending before 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. These two sets of 
facts mean that the half million Civil War survivors have 
but a few years to live, and that those among them who 
possess a little influence can readily procure a pension 
increase by way of a private bill. 

We prefer the Sherwood Bill to the deluge of private- 
pension bills. The country should at least treat these 
old men impartially. 


Where the Money Is 


E United States holds one-quarter of the world’s 
visible supply of gold and silver; the people of this 
country have sixteen billion dollars deposited in banks, 
and the aggregate assets of our banks exceed twenty-three 
billion dollars. No other country comes anywhere near to 
matching these figures; but the money is very unevenly 
distributed. Nearly one-half of the aggregate assets of 
our banks—state and national—and of the individual 
deposits in banks is found in three states: Massachusetts, 
New York and Pennsylvania. 

The state of New York alone holds almost thirty per 
cent of the total in both items, and this means mostly 
the city of New York, just as the great accumulations of 
money in Massachusetts and Pennsylvania are largely in 
the industrial centers rather than in the rural regions, 
Individual deposits—excluding the deposits of one bank 
with another—in New York exceed such deposits in all 
the rich Middle Western states combined, and are more 
than three times as great as the aggregate in thirteen 
prosperous Southern states. 

This doesn’t imply that Massachusetts, New York and 
Pennsylvania are the happiest regions. On the contrary, 
it might be laid down as a general rule that where there 
is the most money a head there is also the most misery a 
head, 

A Kansas farmer with a moderately mortgaged quarter 
section and not a dollar of money to his name is certainly 
more fortunately situated than a wage-earner on the lower 
East or West Side of New York whose possessions consist 
of a few hundred dollars in a savings bank. It does, 
however, imply where the banking headquarters of the 
country are going to be for a long while to come. 


Combination and Regulation 


R. CARNEGIE, in his latest contribution to economic 

literature, writes: ‘‘The cheapest mode of production 
of articles in general use is best for the nation as a whole. 
Granted combination, there must be regulation. . . . It 
follows that an industrial court must be formed whica 
shall fix maximum prices that the consumer may be 
protected against extortion.” 

No one whose views are worth considering doubts the 
economic advantage both of grand-scale production and of 
restriction of competition; but a great many who see that 
industrial combination is inevitable refuse to see that 
regulation of the combine in the interest of the public 
is equally iaevitable. As President Butler, of Columbia, 
recently said: “The era of unrestricted individual com- 
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petition has gone forever. No president, attorney-general, 
court or Congress can restore it.” And if there is no escape 
from combination there can be no escape from Government 
supervision and control, because uncontrolled combina- 
tion would be intolerable. Industrial combination will 
go on, compelled by the law of economic development. 
Government regulation wil! go hand in hand with it, like- 
wise compelled by the necessities of the case. Perhaps this 
will eventually mean an industrial commission, with the 
power even to fix maximum prices in certain cases, as 
Mr. Carnegie suggests; but no one can turn back the hand 
of that clock any more than he can turn back the hand of 
the other clock which has marked the irrevocable passing 
of unrestricted competition. 


The Fake Stock Swindle 


‘NOMMISSIONER RUDOLPH proposes for the District 
of Columbia a law similar to that of Kansas requiring 
reports from concerns that offer stocks for sale, with power 
to bar those that will evidently prove profitable to nobody 
except the promoter. Other states undoubtedly will fol- 
low Kansas’ lead—there being no valid reason why any 
state which pretends to protect its citizens against theft in 
other forms should countenance by inaction this biggest 
and cruelest of modern swindles. A pickpocket, perforce, 
leaves his victim’s clothes, and a burglar leaves the most 
useful articles of furniture. No such physical limitations 
are imposed upon the pedler of fake stock, and in many 
cases he makes a clean sweep. Any state is able to dis- 
courage the selling of wildcat securities within its own 
borders. 

The interstate traffic in worthless engravings is con- 
ducted largely by means of advertisements, and it will 
probably be found possible to discourage this by putting 
the responsibility where it belongs—that is, upon the 
publication that circulates the advertisement. No pub- 
lication can perform the office of tout for a wildcat stock by 
carrying its advertisement and escape the moral responsi- 
bility. It should no longer be possible for such publications 
to escape legal responsibility. 


White and Negro Population 


R thirty years the ratio of increase in white popula- 
tion has been nearly double that of negro population. 
The total increase in the period, in round numbers, is 
thirty-eight million whites and three and a quarter million 
negroes. In the last decade the white population, irre- 
spective of immigration, increased in a greater ratio than 
the black. In the South itself, for thirty years, the propor- 
tion of negroes has slowly but steadily declined, until now 
the colored race is less than thirty per cent of the total. In 
1880 there were roughly ten and a half million whites to six 
million blacks. There are now twenty and a half million 
whites to eight and three-quarter million blacks. In every 
state of the old South the ratio of white increase during the 
last decade much exceeded the ratio of negro increase. In 
South Carolina it was twenty-one per cent to seven; in 
Florida, forty-nine to thirty-four; in Alabama, twenty- 
three to ten; in Mississippi, twenty-three to eleven; in 
Louisiana, twenty-nine to ten; in Texas, thirty-two to 
eleven. 

We hope these facts and others presage a speedy end of 
that prepossession with the race question which has made 
Southern polities so lopsided and which has often robbed 
the South of her due weight in settling national problems. 


The Two Necklaces 


S MR. BRANDEIS astutely points out, the report that 
one of our most eminent Trust magnates bestowed 
upon his spouse at Christmas a pearl necklace costing five 
hundred thousand dollars, recalls that celebrated diamond 
necklace which Napoleon said was one of the three causes 
of the French Revolution. The one necklace does recall 
the other; but our conclusions from the coincidence differ 
from those of Mr. Brandeis. 

Probably the scandal over the diamond ornament did 
as much to destroy the prestige of the French monarchy 
as half a dozen years of wild blundering in Anance or half 
a hundred oppressive laws; but the scandal, it should be 
remembered, was a fake—and Marie Antoinette no doubt 
was quite innocent. 

So probably our Trust magnate’s half-million-dollar 
pear! necklace will stick in the crops of a good many people 
whose minds are rather hazy as to the steel tariff and who 
have already forgotten—if they ever knew—that the Trust 
worked men twelve hours a day for seven days in the week. 
And this pearl necklace, no doubt, is also a fake. If 
there is any such article—which is doubtful—we presume 
it cost somewhere in the neighborhood of fifty thousand 
dollars instead of five hundred thousand, and was pre- 
sented by the magnate to his daughter three or four years 
ago—or, even if there should be a veritable half-million- 
dollar necklace, there is no public harm in that. 

One necklace recalls the other because both illustrate 
how easy it is to provoke resentment over the wrong thing. 
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Hunting Cox 


AKE the words of the gang for it 

and it’s a shame and a disgrace the 

way these young squirts are mixing 
in nowadays, and not only putting poli- 
tics at sixes and sevens but making that 
profession a most precarious pursuit by 
disturbing the even tenor of the graft. 

All the boys have tales of woe. Things 
have come to such a pass that there is a 
terrible how! if a few of the crowd try to 
colonize a hundred or so floaters in a 
lodging house, and the shaking down of 
public-utility corporations and contract- 
ors for campaign money is as hazardous 
as it is non-productive; while the taking 
of a few dollars for a vote excites resent- 
ment in circles where the practice once 
was a recognized industry. 

Likewise, the people who have hitherto 
voted as they were told, or had their 
votes counted as others chose—which 
amounts to the same thing in the end 
are beginning to think they have rights. 
They are opposed to courts owned by 
politicians and to judges that work for 
They look with disfavor on 
municipal rake-off and have so far lost 
their perspective that they cannot see 
any merit in taking toll from vice. They 
think they should have a hand in run- 
ning their own city and suburban affairs, 
and are actually insisting that men not 
approved by the bosses—and amenable 
to them—shall be elected to positions of 
trust. 

The game is not what it once was. 
The graft is petering out. The dread 
alternative of work or hunger faces many 
a politician. Bosses have been pulled up 


bosses. 














and thrown on the dump in many cities 
and in many states; and here comes 
Cincinnati—a little tardy to be sure, but hand in hand 
with Philadelphia, also a little tardy —and asks for enroll- 
ment in the Amalgamated Association of Cities That 
Intend to Clean Up—Cincinnati—for years and years a 
typically boss-ridden city. 

Everything must have a type, you know. When one 
speaks of a boss one cannot think of all the bosses—of the 
Quays and Platts and Buckleys and all the rest —all good 
types too; but one must establish a standard and use that 
for illustrative purposes. Hence, when it has been neces- 
sary in the past to talk about bosses, the basis of compari- 
son has been George B. Cox, the boss of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
otherwise known as “Coxey, Old Boy.” If, on occasion, 
a demand had been made, say, by certain ambitious resi- 
dents of a young and flourishing city for information that 
would enable them to construct the plans and 
specifications of George B. Cox would have been furnished 
instantly by any person who knows about bosses and 
appreciates their finer slants 

Cox bossed Cincinnati for a good many years—bossed 
Cincinnati and grew rich and powerful, and ramified until 
he directed absolutely all the municipal machinery of that 
big city. Elections went as Cox directed. The votes were 
cast as Cox said. He ran things, elected mayors and 
councilmen and judges and law officers, and sat in a room 
above a saloon in the daytime and issued orders. At night 
he shifted to a table in a beer hall and issued his orders 
from that throne. 


a boss, 


Young Sleuth on the Trail 


IGHT years ago, when Cox was fully in power and none 
of this agitation by the fool people had arisen to dis- 
turb him, a young chap named Henry T. Hunt, recently 
graduated from Yale and having a license to practice law, 
tnought he would like to go into politics a bit. He had 
heard of the election abuses in Cincinnati and had depre- 
cated them, but had no actual experience at polling places; 
and he had an idea the stories might be political and exag- 
gerated. He applied to the committee that had charge 
of whatever municipal fight was in progress on the side 
against Cox; and the committee made him a challenger 
at the polls in the Silver Moon District and gave him 
a list of names of suspected repeaters and floaters and 
colonized voters to challenge. 
He went to the polling place with his list and began 
challenging. The Silver Moon District was so named 
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because in that district the gang had a lodging house known 
as the Silver Moon which they used to fill with colonizers 
and floaters. Hunt challenged and was laughed at by the 
ballot officials. He stood there all day 


The phy 


and saw illegally 


witness in a cas 


e Trude was on the 
to cross-examine the phy Sicilian 
ysician 


held the conter 


received any of the “gratuity” graft 
for illegally collected interest on publie 
funds, there was evidence Cox did get 
sixty-five thousand dollars of that mor 
It took all of the resources of Cox to 
get out of this difficulty; and when he 
did get out Cox was broken as a bo n 
Cincinnati 

They nominated Hunt for mayor last 


fall. Cox picked the strongest ma he 
could find trom the regulars, and even 
secured an indorsement for his man from 
President Taft, whoa few years before had 
advised all good citizens to vote against 


Hunt was elected. not 
withstanding the efforts of ¢ ox to de 


the Cox ticket 


him and the support Cox's 1 had from 
the President 

Hunt is now the mayor of Cincinnati 
He is only thirty-three years old 
and has ability, a high sense of civic 
responsibility — and believes in clean poli- 
ties. So far as Cox concerned, he 1s 
done. His day as a bo is over \ 


thirty-three-year-old mat 
courage, energy and an awakening publi 
conscience, has thrown him on the mu 
And Cox was a perfectly 
He made his hence 
ears and years, ind grew to 


In hi 


nit ipal ashhe ap 
good boss too! 
perform for ) 
be a banker. 


Opinion the country 
is skidding for ruin and Cir ati is 
already there; and what he thinks of 
Henry T. Hunt 

seware, young ma the mm ; regu 
lations are belo ou! 


A Deadly Expert 


A‘ ERTAIN great Chicago physician 
and A. S. Trude, a lawyer of that 


‘ity, are close friend ut one time when 


the physician was called as an exper 


opposite side and had 


had give! his 
tion of his side 


registered white men and negroes go in, vote and come out When it came Trude’s turn he squared away, glared at 
to a gang leader, who handed each a two-dollar bill on friend and, after the usual preliminary; i began 
satisfactory proof that he had voted “right.” e examination 
He was young and ardent and became indignant. He Doctor you are frequently called inte consult 
protested there and afterward; but nearly everybody tion when prominent men are ill in this community, are 
laughed, admitted the condition and asked: “What are you not?” 
you going to do about it?”’ Hunt didn’t know exactly, a i 
but he had an idea, rather vague as to details but fixed in ‘Were yo ittendance on George M. Pulln 
a general sense, that something might be done to stop it; I 
and he kept agitating. Two years later he was nominated Where Mr. Pullmar 
for the legislature. It was a good year for him. The gang He deat 
ticket was weak. Mr. Taft went to Akron and denounced Ah, yes! And were called by Mr. Mar l 
it in a public speech. Hunt was elected. Field?” 
He served in the legislature for three years. His experi- I wa 
ences in the Silver Moon District had shown him the need * Where Mr. Field now I ash 
of revised election laws. He accomplished some reforms ‘He is dead 
and lost some, but he did a lot of good work and was ver) ‘Indeed! A ere yo ittendance on Philip D 
active in the appointment of two investigating committees Armour?” 
for Cincinnati. The courts knocked out both these com I was.”” 
mittees, but one of them sat long enough to show the ‘And where Mr. Armour now 
illegal collection of “gratuities” on public funds deposited “He is dead 
by the gang. Trude knew that his friead was called in consultatio 
The gang prosecutor refused to proceed on the results of almost every big case in Chicago, and there was a malicious 
these investigations and there was a demand for a change. gleam in his eye as he named dead man efter dead 1 1 
This was in 1908. Hunt was nominated for prosecutor sked if the expert had attended them. After he ha ed 
and elected. about a dozen prominent citize who had passed he 
He is an earnest, serious, efficient young man, and he turned to the jury with a wave of his! 
made appalling charges against the gang in that campaign, ‘There's your expert!" ar 
but in a most calm and convincing manner 
When Hunt took the office of prosecutor he began a Still a Drake 
three years’ fight in the local courts. Hunt tried to 
investigate a public utility that was thought to have close LBERT G. FOSTER, a lawyer of Mad eorgia, 
relations with the gang, and he was blocked. He tried to 4.1 bought some Indian Runner ducks. His wife and her 
get after protected vice, and he was held off. He fought father were out in the yard looking at then 
desperately, but the gang influence was too strong. How- ‘How can you tell a drake from a duck?” asked Mrs 


ever, he was reélected prosecutor at the end of his first 
term; and when he began the term, in January, 1911, he 
had on the bench of the criminal division of the Commor 
Pleas Court —an antigang judge. This enabled Hunt to get 
a grand jury not selected by the gang, and he straightway 
started after Cox. He indicted Cox for perjury on the 
ground that, though Cox had denied under oath he had 


should lose his 


a minute, 


‘ 


Foster of her father 
“The drake hi 
gentleman replied 
“ Lord-a-n ercy ’ 


is a curled feather 


said Mr Foster ‘Su 


eather?” 


“Well,” said her father, after thinking of the matter for 
“he would still be a drake 








This photograph taken in 


our butcher-shop shows you- 


what good prime fresh meats 
we use in our soups. 


\ TE use big whole quarters 

of beet and mutton. 
Every one ‘bears the United 
States Government -inspection 
stamp. And our own inspectors 
are even more particular than 
Uncle Sam. 

You get the real thing when 
you eat 


Our broths are strong, full- 
Havored and meaty. Our meat 
nips also contain plenty of 


the solid juicy meat. Every- 
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to your employees —that, indeed, is funny! 
You do amuse me very much. Come.” 
The door was pushed fully open now and 
a woman entered, at the sight of whom 
Arnold forgot al! his feelings of mingled 
annoyance and amusement. She was of 
little over the medium height, exceedingly 
slim—a slimness that was accentuated by 
the fashion of the gown she wore. Her face 
was absolutely devoid of color, but her fea- 
tures were almost cameolike in their sensi- 
tive perfection. Her eyes were large and soft 


| and brown, her hair a Titian red, worn low 


and without ornament. Her dress was of 
pale blue. Her neck and throat, exquisitely 
white, were bare except for a single chain 


| of pearls that reached almost to her knees. 


The look in Arnold’s face as she came 
slowly into the room was one of frank 
and boyish admiration. The woman @gne 
toward him with a soft smile about her lips, 
but she was evidently puzzled. It was Mr. 
Weatherley who spoke. There was some- 
thing almost triumphant in his manner. 

“This is Mr. Chetwode, dear, of whom 
I was speaking to you,” he said. “Glad 
to see you, Chetwode,” he added with 
ponderous condescension. 

The woman laughed softly as she held 
out her hand. 

“Are you going to pretend that you were 
deaf, to forgive me and be friends, Mr. 
Chetwode?”’ she asked, looking up at him. 
“One foggy day my husband took me to 
Tooley Street, and I did not believe that 
anything good could come out of the yellow 
fog and the mud and the smells. It was 
my ignorance. You heard but you do not 
mind? I am sure that you do not mind?” 

“Not a bit in the world,’”’ Arnold an- 
swered, still holding the hand that she 
seemed to have forgotten to draw away 
and smiling down into her upturned face. 
“T was awfully sorry to overhear, but you 
see I couldn’t very well heip it, could 1?” 

“Of course you could not help it,” she 
replied. ‘lam so glad that you came and I 
hope that we can make it pleasant for you. 
I will try and send you in to dinner with 
some one very charming.” 

She laughed at him understandingly as 
his lips parted and closed again without 
speech. Then she moved away to welcome 
some other guests who were at that mo- 
ment announced. Arnold stood in the 
background for a few minutes. Presently 


| she returned to him. 


thing is handled with the same | 


dainty care as in the finest home 
kitchen. And our soups are all 
terilized after sealing; and by 
heat alone. So that they open 
is fresh and savory as if you had 
just made them. 

Order them by the dozen. 
That is the handiest way. ‘The 
rrocer returns your money if 
you are not completely satisfied. 


21 kinds 


10c a can 
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“Do you know any one here?” she usked. 

“No one,” he answered. 

She dropped her voice almost to a whis- 
per. Arnold bent his head and listened 
with a curious pleasure to her little stream 
of words. 

“It is a strange mixture of people you 
see here,’ she said, ‘‘a mixture, perhaps, 
of the most prosaic and the most romantic. 
The Count Sabatini, whom you see talking 
to my husband, is my brother. He is a 
person who lives in the floc . of adventures, 
He has taken part in five wars, he has been 
tried more than once for poitical offenses. 
He has been banished from what is really 
our native country, Portugal, with a price 
set upon his head. He has an estate upon 
which nothing grows and a castle with holes 
in the roof in which no one could dwell. 
Yet he lives—oh, yes, he lives!” 

Arnold looked across at the man of 
whom she was speaking gaunt and olive- 
skinned, with deep-set eyes and worn face. 
He had still some share of his sister’s good 
looks and he held himself as a man should. 

“I think I should like your brother,” 
Arnold declared Vill he talk about his 
campaigns?” 

“Perhaps,” she murmured; “although 
there is one about which you would not 
care to hear. He fought with the Boers, 
but we will not speak of that. Mr. and 
Mrs. Horsman there I shall say nothing 
about. Just imagine where they belong.” 

“They are your husband’s friends,” he 
decided unhesitatingly. 

“You are a young mzn of great per- 
ceptions,”’ she replied. “Il am going to 
like you, I am sure. Come, there is Mr. 
Starling standing by the door. What 
do you think of him?” 

Arnold glanced across the room. Mr. 
Starling was apparently a middle-aged 
man—clean-shaven, with pale cheeks and 
somewhat narrow eyes. 

“A Canadian, without a doubdt,”’ Arnold 
remarked. 

“Quite right. Now the lady in the gray 


satin with the wonderful coiffure—she has 


looked at you already more than once. 
Her name is Lady Blennington and she is 
always trying to discover new young men.” 

Arnold glanced at her deliberately and 
back again at his hostess. 

“There is nothing for me to say about 

her,”” he declared. 
“You are wonderful,” she murmured. 
That is so exactly what one feels about 
Lady Blennington. Then there is Lady 
Templeton —that fluffy little thing behind 
my husband. She looks rather as though 
she had come out of a toy shop, does she 
not?” 

“‘She looks nice,” Arnold admitted. “I 
knew ——” 

She glanced up at him and waited. 
Arnold, however, had stopped short. 

“You have not yet told me,” he said, 
“the name of the man who stands alone 
near the door—the one with the little 
piece of red ribbon in his coat?” 

It seemed to him that, for some reason, 
the presence of that particular person 
affected her. He was a plump little man, 
sleek and well dressed, with black hair, 
very large pearl studs, black mustache and 
imperial. Mrs. Weatherley stood still for a 
moment. Perhaps, he thought, she was 
listening to the conversation around them. 

“The man’s name is Rosario,” she re- 
plied. ‘“‘He is a financier and a man of 
fashion. Another time you must tell me 
what you think of him, but I warn you 
that it will not be so easy as with those 
others, for he is also a man of schemes. I 
am sorry, but I must send you in now with 
Mrs. Horsman, who is much too amiable to 
be anything else but dull. You shall come 
with me and I will introduce you.” 

Dinner was announced almost at that 
moment. Arnold, keen to enjoy, with all 
the love of new places and the enthusiasm 
of youth in his veins, found every moment 
of the meal delightful. The guests took 
their places at a round table, with shaded 
lights artistically arranged so that they 
seemed to be seated before a little oasis of 
flowers and perfumes in the midst of a 
land of shadows. He found his companion 
pleasant and sympathetic. She had a son 
about his age who was going soon into 
the city. and of him she talked ceaselessly. 
On his left Lady Blennington made frank at- 
tempts to engage him in conversation when- 
ever an opportunity arose. Arnold felt his 
spirits rise at every moment. He laughed 
and talked the whole of the time, devot- 
ing himself with very little intermission 
to one or the other of his two neighbors. 
Mr. Weatherley, who was exceedingly un- 
comfortable and found it difficult even to 
remember his few staple openings, looked 
across the table more than once in absolute 
wonder that this young man, earning a 
wage of twenty-eight shillings a week and 
occupying almost the bottom stool in his 
office, should be entirely and completely at 
his ease in this exalted company. 

More than once Arnold caught his 
hostess’ eye, and each time he felt for some 
unknown reason a little thrill of pleasure 
at the faint relaxing of her lips, the glance 
of sympathy that shone across the roses. 
Life was a good place, he thought to him- 
self —for these few hours at any rate. And 
then, as he leaned back in his place for a 
moment, Ruth’s words seemed suddenly 
traced with a finger of fire upon the dim wall. 
Tonight was to be a night of mysteries. 
Tonight the great adventure was to be born. 
He glanced around thetable. There was, in- 
deed, an air of mystery about some of these 
guests, something curiously aloof, some- 
thing it was impossible to put into words. 
The man Starling, for instance, seemed 
queerly placed here. Count Sabatini was 
another of the guests who seemed some- 
how to be outside the little circle. For 
minutes together he sat sometimes in grim 
silence. About him, too, there was always 
a curious air of detachment. Rosario was 
making with his neighbor the small conver- 
sation that the occasion seemed to demand, 
but he, too, appeared to talk as one who 
had more weighty matters troubling his 
brain. It was a fancy of Arnold’s, perhaps, 
but it was a fancy of which he could not 
rid himself. He glanced toward his em- 
ployer and a curious feeling of sympathy 
stirred him. The man was unhappy and 
ill at ease. He had lost his air of slight 
pomnenny, the air with which he entered 

is offices in the morning, strutted about 
the warehouse, went out to lunch with a | 
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customer, and which he somehow seemed | 
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to lose as the time came for returning to 
his home. Once or twice he glanced toward 
his wife, half nervously, half admiringly. 
Once she nudded back to him, but it was 
the nod of one who gathers up her skirts 
as she throws alms to a beggar. Then 
Arnold realized that his little fit of thought- 
fulness had made a material difference to 
the hum of conversation. He remembered 
his duty and leaned over toward Lady 
Blennington. 

“You promised to tell me more about 
some of these people,” he reminded her. 
“T am driven to make guesses all the time. 
Why does Mr. Starling look so much like 
an unwilling and impatient guest? And 
where is the castle of the Count Sabatini 
that has no roof?” 

Lady Blennington sighed. 

“This table is much too small for us to 
indulge in scandal,” she replied. ‘It really 
is such a pity. One so seldom meets any 
one worth talking to who doesn’t know 
everything there is that shouldn't be 
known about everybody. About Count 
Sabatini, for instance, I could tell you some 
most amusing things.” 

“His castle, perhaps, is in the air?” 
Arnold inquired. 

“By no means,” Lady Blennington as- 
sured him. ‘On the contrary, it is very 
much upon the rocks. Some little island 
near Minorca, I believe. They say that 
Mr. Weatherley was wrecked there and 
Sabatini locked him up in a dungeon and 
refused to let him go until he promised to 
marry his sister.” 

“There are a good many men in the 
world, I should think,”’ Arnold murmured, 
“who would like to be locked up on similar 
conditions.” 

She looked at him with a queer littlesmile. 

“*T suppose it is inevitable,”’ she declared. 
**You will have to go through it too. She 
certainly is one of the loveliest women I 
ever saw. suppose you are convinced 
already that she is entirely adorable?” 

“She has been very kind to me,” Arnold 
replied. 

“She would be,” Lady Blennington re- 
marked dryly. ‘‘Look at her husband. 
The poor man ought to have known better 
than to marry her, of course, but do you 
think that he looks even reasonably happy?” 

Arnold was beginning to feel rather 
uncomfortable. He was conscious of a 
strong desire not to discuss his hostess. 
Yet his curiosity was immense. He asked 
one question. 

“Tell me,” he said, “if she came from 
this little island in the Mediterranean why 
does she speak English so perfectly?” 

“She was educated in England,” Lady 
Blennington told him. ‘Afterward her 
brother took her to South America. She 
had some sinall fortune, I believe, but 
when she came back they were penniless. 
They were living as small market gardeners 
when Mr. Weatherley found them.” 

“You don’t like her,” he remarked. “I 
wonder why?” 

Lady Blennington shook her head. 

“One never knows,” she replied. “I 
admire her, if that is anything.” 

“But you do not like her,”” he persisted. 

She shrugged her shoulders lightly. 

“T am afraid it is true,” she agreed. 

**You admit that and yet you are willing 
to be her guest?” 

She smiled at him approvingly. 

“Tf there is one masculine quality that 
I do appreciate,”’ she said, “‘it is directness. 
I come because I love bridge and because I 
love my fellow-creatures and because my 
own friends are none too numerous. With 
the exception of those worthy friends of 
our host and his wife who are seated upon 
your right—Mr. and Mrs. Horsman, I 
believe they are called—we are all of the 
same ilk. Mr. Starling no one knows any- 
thing about; Count Sabatini’s record is 
something awful.” 

“But there is Rosario,”” Arnold protested. 

“Rosario goes into all the odd corners of 
the world,” she replied. ‘“‘Sometimes the 
corners are respectable and sometimes they 
are not. It really doesn’t matter so far as 
he is concerned. Supposing, in return for 
all this information, you teil me something 
about yourself?” 

“There isn’t anything to tell,”’ Arnold 
assured her. “‘I was asked here to fill up. 
I am an employee of Mr. Weatherley.”’ 

She turned in her chair to look at him. 
Her surprise was obvious. 

“Do you mean that you are his secretary 
or something of that sort?’’ she demanded. 

“*Lamaclerk in his office,”’ Arnold told her. 

She was evidently puzzled, but she asked 
him no more questions. At that moment 
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Mrs. Weatherley rose from her place. As | 


she passed Arnold she paused for a moment. 

“You are all coming in five minutes,” 
she said. “Before we play bridge come 
straight to me. I have something to say 
to you.” 

He bowed and resumed his seat, from 
which he had risen quickly at her coming. 
Mr. Weatherley motioned to him to move 
up to his side. His face now was a little 
flushed, but his nervousness had not dis- 
appeared. He was certainly not the same 
man whom one met at Tooley Street. 

“Glad to see you’ve made friends with 
the wife, Chetwode,” he said. “She seems 
to have taken quite a fancy to you.” 

“Mrs. Weatherley has been very kind,” 
Arnold answered. 

“Enjoying yourself, I hope?” asked 
Mr. Weatherley. 

“Very much indeed,” Arnold declared. 
“Tt has been quite a treat for me.” 

Sabatini and Starling were talking 
earnestly together at the other side of the 
table. Rosario, bringing his wine down, 
came and sat at his host's other side. 

“Beautiful vintage, this, Mr.. Weather- 
ley,” he said. ‘Excellent condition too.” 

Mr. Weatherley, obviously pleased, pur- 
sued the subject. In a way, it was almost 
pathetic to see his pleasure in being 
addressed by one of his own guests. Arnold 
drew a little away and looked across the 
banks of roses. There was something 
fascinating to him in the unheard con- 
versation of Sabatini and Starling, on the 
opposite side of the table. Everything 
they said was in an undertone, and the 
inexpressive faces of the two men gave no 
indication as to the nature of their con- 
versation. Yet the sense of something 
mysterious in this house and among these 
guests was growing all the time with Arnold. 


iv 
R. WEATHERLEY laid his hand upon 


his young companion’s arm as they 
crossed the hall on their way from the 
dining room. 

“We are going to play bridge in the 
music room,”’ he announced. ‘ Things are 
different, nowadays, to when I was a boy. 
The men have to smoke cigarettes all 
the time while they play cards. A bad 
habit, Chetwode! A very bad habit in- 
deed! I’ve nothing to say against a good 
Havana cigar in the dining room or the 
smoke room, but this constant cigarette- 
smoking sickens me. I can’t bear the 
smell of the things. Here we are. I 
don’t know what table my wife has put 
you at, I’m sure. She arranges all these 
things herself.”’ 

Several guests who had arrived during 
the last few minutes were already playing 
at various tables. Mrs. Weatherley was 
moving about, directing the proceedings. 
She came across to them as soon as they 
entered and, laying her hand upon Arnold's 


arm, drew him to one side. There was a 
smile still upon her lips, but trouble in her 
eyes. She looked over her shoulder a little 
nervously and Arnold half unconsciously 
followed the direction of her gaze. Rosario 


was standing apart from the others, talking 
earnestly with Starling. 

“[ want you to stay with me, if you 
please,” she said. ‘“‘I am not sure where 
you will play, but. there is no hurry. I 
myself shall not sit down at present. 
There are others to arrive.” 

Her brother, who had been talking lan- 
guidly to Lady Blennington, came slowly 
up to them. 

**You, Andrea, will wait for the baccarat, 
of course?”’ she said. “‘I know that thi 
sort of bridge does not amuse you.” 

He answered her with a little shrug of 
the shoulders and, leaning toward her, 
spoke a few words in some tongue that 
Arnold did not at once recognize. She 
looked again over her shoulder at Rosario 
and her face clouded. She replied in the 
same tongue. Arnold would have moved 
away, but she detained him. 

“You must not mind,” she said softly, 
“that my brother and I talk sometimes in 
our native language. You do not, by 
chance, knew Portuguese, Mr. Chet wode?” 

““Not a word,” he replied. 

“T am going to leave all these people to 
amuse themselves,” she continued, drop- 
ping her voice slightly. “I want you to 
come with me for a moment, Mr. Chet wode 
You must take care that you do not slip. 
These wooden floors are almost dangerous 
I did give a dance here once,” 
tinued, as they made their way across the 
room, talking a little vaguely and with 

(Continued on Page 28 
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Sworn Statements 
very feure in this advertise- 
ment 1s supported by the sworn 
statements of car owners whose 
NaWes , addresses, ana reports are 
printed on this page. 


Mileage Registered 
The mileage credited each car 
was made by a regular stock- 
model Winton Six in the indt- 
vidual service of the owner, 
between the following dates, and 

was register d by odometer : 
1911 records 


1910 records 


1YOY records 


April 1, 1911, to Nov. 30, 1911 
{pril 1, 1910, to Nov. 30, 1910 
Nov. 1, 1908, to June 30, 1909 


1908 records Nov. 1, 1907, to June 30, 1908 
, , , 


Total Repair Expense 
The repair expense charged 
against each car is sworn to by the 
owner as **the total cost of repairs 
on said automobile between said 
dates ( exclusive of tire repairs ).” 


Passed Upon by Judges 

Each mileage and expense re- 
port was passed upon and accepted 
by a Committee of Judges having 
no connection with the Winton 
Company. These Judges exer 
cised their own Judgment without 
restriction, and have themselves 
sworn to their annual decisions. 


Dependable Figures 
Every possthle precaution has 
been taken to render these reports 
Sree from error, in order that auto- 
mobile buyers might have for their 
consideration an absolutely reliable 
set of fizures showing the actual 
cost of keeping a high-grade car 

in operation after purchase. 


« 


inton Six Owners, Traveling 744,000 
Cut The World’s Lowest Repair Exper 
To 22.8 Cents per 1000 Mile 





Here are the Results for Four Years 
Total Repair 











Year Cars Total Mileage Expense 
ma... 394, 333.9 $ 20.88 
1910. 10 165,901.9 6.96 
| Saree 118,503 127.30 
1908 . . a 65,687.4 15.13 
Totals 50 744,426.2 $170.27 

Grand Average 22.8 Cents per 1000 Miles 
Repair Records for 1911 

Total 
Total Repair 
Car Owner City Mileage xpense 
R. R. Reilly Cincinnati 27,325 $ 1.20 
S. J. Franklin Millville, N. ] 25,290 None 
}Martin Daab . a Hoboken, N. J. 4,221.4 .10 
Mrs. Wm. E. Fox . New York 24,082.6 None 
]. W. Strackbein Chicago 23,970 None 
F. M. Hauthaway . Boston 22,932 None 
Mrs. Anna M. Hermes Pittsburgh 21,258 None 
*|. E. Clenny . . | hicago 21,133 None 
W. B. Simpson Chicago 20,551 None 
F. H. Greene ‘ New York 19,096 None 
Dr. A. H. Hilsman Albany, Ga. 21,505 1.25 
FE. W. Edwards Cincinnati 19,084.1 None 
Jas. W. Stevens Chicago 18,960 None 
4. S. Gilman Cleveland 15,017 .25 
E. M. Potter New York 14,259 None 
Chas. F. Lembke New York 14,235 None 
Earl B. Putnam Philadelphia 17,396 7.32 
Dr. Espy L. Smith Chicago 16,531.7 10.76 
Henry Hall . ; Philadelphia 13,853 None 
W. R. Noone & Co. . Boston 13,634.1 None 
Totals 394,333.9 $20.88 


TSame car two years Same car four years, 











Repair Records for 1908, 1909, 


Total 

Car Owner and Address Year Mileage 
Axelrod, Jacob, New York . +1908 7,570 
Axelrod, Jacob, New York. . $1909 17,720 
Bacharach, Isaac, Atlantic City 1909 11,000 
Bacharach, Isaac, Atlantic City 1910 17,390 
Boothe, S. S., Los Angeles. . 1910 13,526 
Boutell, W. T., Minneapolis . 1910 21,127 
Barnsdall, T. N., Pittsburgh . 1909 15,669 
Brennan, Jas. T., Brooklyn. 1908 6,806 
Burnham, Wm., Philadelphia. 1909 8,702 
Cheney, H. M., Toledo. . . 1910 14,059 
Clenny, J. E., Chicago . *1908 5,155 
Clenny, J. E., Chicago . . . *1909 17,003 
Clenny, }. E., Chicago . . . *1910 19,015 
Cuddy, Loftus, Cleveland 1909 8,728 
Daab, Martin, Hoboken, N. J. . 1910 17,130.9 
Fish, Joseph, Chicago °. . . 1998 5,535 
Friedlander, W. J., Cincinnati . 1910 18,809 
Frost, G. W., Montclair, N. J 1909 10,595 
Mallen, H. W., Chicago. . 1909 7,572 
Martin, W. B., Cleveland . . 1909 10,726 
Martin, W. B., Cleveland . . 1910 14,847 
McAllister, W. B., Cleveland . 1909 10,788 
Petersen, L. T., Youngstown, O. 1910 15,790 
Phipps, H. J., Boston ae 1910 14,208 
Pickands, H. S., Cleveland. . 1908 6,632.8 
Roelofs, H. H., Philadelphia . 1908 5,415 
Rooney, E. A., Buffalo . . . 1908 4,594 
Schnaier, Milton, New York . 1908 11,683 
Somers, Warren, Atlantic City . 1908 6,183 
Speare, Mrs. L. R., Boston. . 1908 6,113.6 


Totals for three years 


{Same car two years. *Same car three years. 


1910 


Total 
Repair 
Expense 


None 
$60.00 
.30 
3.46 
Non 4 
1.40 
31.15 
3.00 
None 
None 
None 
None 
30 
.30 
None 
None 
.30 
None 
1.50 
7.50 
None 
26.55 
None 
1.50 
None 
None 
.10 
12.00 
.03 
None 


- 350,092.3 $149.39 








| EPAIR expense is the 
-\% acid test ofa car’s merit. 

Low repair expense means j 
vastly more than money saved. 

When repairs become ,; 
necessary, expense is only f 
part of the owner’s loss. 

For, every time a repair is \ 
needed, the car owner loses 4 
some of his respect for his 
car, some of his pride in its < 
ownership, and some of his 
faith in its merit. { 

Furthermore, every time a 
car goes into the repair shop, 
the owner suffers the loss of 
itsuse. Sothat,financiallyand 1! 
otherwise, the man whose car 
is undergoing repairs is, tem- 
porarily at least,worse off than 
the man who has no car at all. 
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Winton Six Four-Door 
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Utilay or Expense? 


The motor car is a util- 
if ty, pure and simple. 

Its only value is in its 
afm bility to carry its passengers 
f™@ rom place to place. 

And the measure of its 
\™ value increases in proportion 
af™ situs able to do this safely, 
c@ juickly, quietly, comfortably, 
ef ind surely. 

A car in the repair shop 
ails in every one of these 
espects, and its failure costs 
he owner a repair bill that 
nakes the car just that much 
nore of an expense to him. 


ee ee ee 


And the chagrin and humil- 
i@ ation of it all is that the 
cd owner thereby pays an addi- 
t™@ ional price to make his car 









oor Limousine, $4500 


do the very work, service, that he 
supposed he paid for in the pur- 
chase price. 

Little wonder, then, that repair 
bills and the losses they represent are 
the bugbear of motordom. 

Little wonder, either, that car 
buyers want cars that will free them 
from repair expense burdens, annoy- 
ances, and losses. 


These Owners are 


Satisfied 


Winton Six owners know the joy 
of freedom from repair bills. 

These sworn figures show how 
Winton Six owners, traveling stu- 
pendous mileage, in a!] parts of the 
country and in all seasons, during 
four years, were free from the repair 
expense bugbear, and had always at 
their service a car ready and able to 
carry its passengers from place to 
place, safely, quickly, quietly, com- 
fortably, and surely. 

Winton Six owners know from ex- 
perience the meaning of satisfaction. 

What the Winton Six has done 
for four years in the service of these 





The Winton Co. guarantees every statement made in 


WINTON SIX 


advertising to be true without qualification 





owners it can do for you, for the 
Winton Six today is the same car 
we have been maki::g continuously 
since June, 1907—four years with- 
out requiring a single radical change 
in design or construction. 


Fifth Year of Success 


In its fifth year of success, the 
Winton Six has a 48 H. P. self- 
cranking motor, ball-bearing, mul- 
tiple-dise clutch, and four-speed 
transmission, 130 inch wheel base, 
spacious and comfortable four-door 
body with operating levers inside, 
electric dash and tail lights, Booth 
and 36 x 4% 
inch tires all around. Price $3000. 
Compare it with cars costing $5000 


Demountable rims, 


or more, 


Let us send you our library-size 
catalog, and also our Upkeep Book 
that gives complete data 
that 
world’s lowest repair expense 


COVCT- 


ing the cars placed the. # 


* 
* 


rec ord at 


22.6 cents per / .. 
1000 miles: we the 
ie F { ) c ¢ 
Clip the coupon . = 
. ° Pd , K and i 
and mail it today. £ aloe m 
- mn / 


The Winton Motor Car. Co. J Evening P 


THE WORLD’S FIRST MAKER OF SIXES EXCLUSIVELY ys 


~F . . / 
121 Berea Road, Cleveland,—Sixth City , 
New York, Broadway at 70th St.; CHicaco, Michigan Ave. at 13th St.; BosTon, Ps 
674 Commonwealth Ave.; PHitapetruia, 246-248 N. Broad §St.; BauTimore, Yd 
Mt. Royal at North Ave.; Prrrssurcu, Baum at Beatty St.; CLeveLanp, 1228 P 
Huron Road; Derrorr, 998 Woodward Ave.; Minnearoiis, 16-22 Eighth rs 
St. N.; Kansas Crry, 3324-3326 Main St.; San Francisco, 300 Van Ness Ps , 
Ave.; SEATTLE, 1000-1006 Pike St / To The Winton Motor Car. Co. 
Pd Cleveland, Ohio 
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let’s 


get 


acquainted! 








Right out of the glorious West 
country this open-hearted message 
of sunshine and gladness and real 
living comes to you 

We men and women who know 
California and the Pacific Coast 
States — 51,000 enthusiastic mem- 
bers of the Sunset |_eague— want to 
know you, too, because 


You’re coming west 


some fine day ; coming into this land 
of ever-blooming gardens; of won- 
derful days and nights; into the land 
of snow-capped mountams and sunny 
fields aglow with bountiful crops— 
a land blessed with joyous living — 
your land, ot which you know so little. 
Start knowing now—and knowing 
right about this big, wonderful West 
of yours, 


Close by you per ey 


who know Cali- 
fornia and the great Pacific Coast 
States; who can tell you facts that 
ate so astonishing that you will mar- 
vel; facts that will prove you really 
do not know this beautiful and pros- 
perous West half so well as you must. 


We want to send you the name and 
address of that family. They'll be 
glad to know you and help you know 
the West country. You'll be glad to 
know them, t a, 


A 2c stamp will bring you a 


valuable fund of 
pictures and !terature that carnes the 
very atmosphere, the very spirit of 
the gorgeous West. For instance, a 
booklet desenbing the Panama Ex- 
position in San Francisco in 1915; 
a sample copy of Sunset Magazine, 
with its magnihcent four-color photo- 
grophs of Western scenes; he big 
color poster of the famous Sunset 
Indian; an entertaming and inform- 
ing volume of “California's Famous 
Resorts.” 


No obligations of any kind 


for you to 
become a member of the Sunset 
League —other than your agreement 
to pass on to your own neighbors 
what you learn about California and 
the West. We'll tell you all about 
that, too. For that same 2c stamp 
the full services of the Sunset Infor- 
mation Bureau are free to you. 
Ask any question you like about 
California, Oregon, Washington, 


Nevada, Arizona, New Mexico. 








We'll help you more than you can 
realize. It's up to you to sign the 
following coupon — NOW—while 
you think of it. 








“*GET ACQUAINTED” COUPON 
SUNSET MAGAZINE INFORMATION BUREAU, 
mn brancisoo, Cal 

tlemen Prclosed fied 2 stamp. Please send, 
fully prepaid, California Hteratare, Poster, the Panama 
‘> © booklet, marked copy of Surset Magazine, 

i bwoklet abe 
(any further 
aliom om y pare 

Name 

City of toon State A’ 
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(Continued from Page 25) . 
an obvious effort. “I did not enjoy it 
at all. To me the style of dancing in this 
country seems ungraceful. Look behind, 
Mr. Chetwode. Tell me, is Mr. Rosario 
following us?” 

Arnold glanced over his shoulder. 
Rosario was still standing in the same 
place, but he was watching them intently. 

‘He is looking after us, but he has not 
moved,” Arnold announced. 

“It .« better for him that he stays there,” 
Mrs. Weatherley said softly. ‘Please to 
come.” 

At the farther end of the apartment there 
was a bend to the left. Mrs. Weatherley 
led the way round the corner into a small 
recess out of sight of the remainder of the 

ple. Here she paused and, holding up 
er finger, looked round. Her head was 
thrown back, the trouble still gleamed in 
her eyes. She listened intently to the hum 
of voices, as though trying to distinguish 
those she knew. Satisfied, apparently, that 
their disappearance had not occasioned 
any comment, she moved forward again, 
motioned Arnold to open a door and led 
him down a long passage to the front of the 
house. Here she opened the door of an 
apartment on the left-hand side of the hall 
and almost pushed him in. She closed the 
door quickly behind them. Then she held 
up her finger. 

“Listen!” she said. 

They could hear nothing save the distant 
murmur of voices in the bridge room. The 
room they had entered was in complete 
darkness, through which the ivory pallor 
of her arms and face and the soft fire of her 
eyes seemed to be the only things visible. 
She was standing quite close to him. He 
could hear her breathing, he could almost 
fancy that he heard her heart beat. A 
strand of her hair even touche i his cheek. 

“I do not wish to turn the light up for 
a moment,”’ she whispered. “You do not 
mind?” 

“I mind nothing,” Arnold answered, 
bewildered. ‘Are you afraid of anything? 
Is there anything I can do?” 

A sense of excitement was stirring him. 

** Just do as I ask, that is all,”’ she mur- 
mured. “I want to look outside in a 
moment. Just do as I ask and keep quiet.” 

She stole from him to the window and, 
moving the curtain a few inches, knelt 
down, peering out. She remained there 
motionless for a full minute. Then she 
rose to her feet and came back. His eyes 
were becoming more accustomed to the 

loom now and he could see the outline of 
er figure as she moved toward him. 

“Take my place there,’’ she whispered. 
“Look down the drive. Teli me whether 
you can see any one watching the house.” 

He went down on his knees at the place 
she indicated and peered through the 
parted curtain. For a few seconds he 
could see nothing. Then as his eyes grew 
accustomed to the gloom he saw two mo- 
tionless figures standing on the left-hand 
side of the drive, partly concealed by a tall 
laurel bush. 

‘I believe,” he declared hoarsely, “‘that 
there are two men standing there.” 

She drew a little breath. 

“Tell me, are they moving?” 

“They seem to be simply watching the 
house,” he replied. 

She was silent. He could hear her breath 
come and go. 

“They still do not move?” she asked 
after a few seconds. 

He shook his head. She turned away, 
listening to some footsteps in the hall. 

“Remember,” she whispered, “I am 
standing where I can turn on the light in a 
moment. If any one comes you are here 
to see my South American curios. This is 
my own sittingroom. You understand?” 

“I understand,” he assented. ‘ What- 
ever you tell me to say I will say.” 

She seemed to be gathering courage. She 
laughed very softly as though amused at 
his earnestness. There was little enough of 
mirth in her laughter, yet somehow it gave 
him heart. 

“What do these men want?” he asked. 
“Would you like me to go out and send 
them away?” 

“No,” she replied. 
to leave me.” 

“But they are terrifying you,” he pro- 
tested. “What right have they in your 
ay They are perhaps thieves.” 

“Hush!” 


I do not wish you 


She sprang away from him. The room 
was suddenly flooded with light. She was 
leaning with her arm upon the mantelpiece, 
a statuette of black ivory in her hand. 
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“Tf you are really fond of this sort of 
thing,”’ she began, “you should come with 


me to the South Kensington Museum one | 


7 Who is that?” 
he door had opened. It was Mr. 
Weatherley who appeared. Mr. Weather- 
ley was distinctly fussy and there was some 
return of his pompous manner. 

“My dear Fenella!” 
“What on earth are you doing in here, 
with half your bridge tables as yet unar- 
ranged? Your guests are wondering what 
has become of you.” 

“Has any one fresh turned up?” she 
asked, setting down the statuette. 

“A Lady Raynham has just arrived,” 
Mr. Weatherley replied, ‘and is making 
herself very disagreeable because there is 
no one to tell her at which table she is to 
ey. I heard a young man who came with 


er, too, asking Parkins what time supper | 


was. I do not wish to criticise the manners 
of your guests, but really, my dear Fenella, 
some of them do seem to have strange 
ideas.” 

“Lady Raynham,” she remarked coldly, 
“is a person who should be glad to find 
herself under any respectable roof, without 
making complaints. Mr. Chetwode,”’ she 
continued, turning to him, “it is my wish 
to finish showing you my treasures; there- 
fore, will you wait here, please, for a short 
time while I 
table? I shall return quite soon. 
Samuel.” 

Mr. Weatherley coughed. He seemed 
unwilling to leave Arnold behind. 

“T dare say young Chetwode would like 
a game at bridge himself, my dear,”’ he 
protested. 

“Mr. Chetwode shall have one later on,” 
she promised. “I think that very likely 
he will play at my table. Come.” 


Come, 


They left the room together. She looked | 
backward for a moment before they dis- | 


appeared and Arnold felt his heart give a 
little jump. She was certainly the most 


beautiful creature he had ever seen and | 


there was something in her treatment 
of him, the subtle flattery of her half- 
appealing confidence, that went to his head 
like wine. The door closed and he was 
left alone. He listened to their departing 
footsteps. 
the first time forming some idea of his 


surroundings. He was ina very charming, | 


homely looking apartment, with deep easy- 
chairs, a divan covered with luxurious 
cushions, numbers of little tables covered 
with photographs and flowers, a great 
bowl of hothouse roses, and in the farther 
corner of the room an oak cabinet with an 
oak background, which was packed with 
curios. After his first brief inspection, 
however, he felt scarcely any curiosity as 
to the contents of the room. It was the 
window that drew him always toward it. 
Once more he peered through the chink of 
the curtains. He had not cared to turn out 
the lights, however, and for several mo- 
ments everything was indistinguishable. 
Then he saw that the two figures still 
remained in very nearly the same position, 
except that they had drawn, if anything, a 
little closer to the house. 

A tiny clock upon the mantelpiece was 
ticking away the seconds. Arnold had no 
idea how long he remained there watching. 
Suddenly, however, he received a shock. 
For some time he had fancied that one of 
the two figures had disappeared altogether, 
and now, outside on the window-sill, scarcely 
a coupleof feet from the glass through which 
he was looking, a man’s hand appeared and 
gripped the ledge. He stared at it, fas- 
cinated. It was so close to him that he 
could see the thin yellow fingers, on one of 
which was a signet ring with a blood-red 
stone, the misshapen knuckles, the broken 
nails. He was on the point of throwing up 
the window when a man’s face shot up 
from underneath and peered into the room. 
There was only the thickness of the glass 
between them, and the light from the gas 
lamp that stood at the corner of the drive 
fell full upon the white, strained features 
and the glittering black eves that stared 
into the room. The chink of the curtain 
through which Arnold was gazing was 
barely an inch wide, but it was sufficient. 
For a moment he stared at the man. Then 


he threw the curtains open and stooped to | 


It was the affair of 
To his 
Their 


unfasten the window. 
a few seconds only to throw it up. 
surprise the man did not move. 
faces almost touched. 

“What tie devil do you want?” Arnold 
exclaimed, gripping him by the arm. 

The man did not flinch. He inclined his 
head toward the interior of the rsom. 


he exclaimed. 


o and start another bridge | 


Then he looked round him, for | 
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Beauty Lines 


Those 


Are in every woman’ s face. 


who have fewest should cultivate them, 
those who have mostshouldretainthem. 
Millions of women have found that 





Bailey’s Rubber Complexion Brushes 
never failed to give the desired results in all cases. 


Bailey's Rubber Complexion Brush, mailed, 50 cents 
Bailey's Petite Complexion Brush, mailed, 25 cents 


Bailey’s Rubber Toilet Brush 
Clean Hands for Every One by Using 


BAlLev’s 
rower 






as 
RUSH 
at Th 
“uethe aN 

HOELHDHIMT EE Price 25c., mailed 
Always clean and sanitary, can be used by the 
whole family. Use with soap and water. 


PAT APPLIED FOR 
BAILEY’'S RUBBER 
TOOTH BRUSH. 


Cleans the teeth perfectly and polishes the enamel 















without injury. Never irritates the gums. Can be 
used with any tooth wash or powder. Ideal for 
children’s use. No bristles tocome out. No. 1, 25 


cents; No.2, 35 cents. Mailed on receipt of price 


i“ ity is promoted by friction; dec lining en- 
zergy and decay _ 

follow decreasing 
circulation, 


Bailey’s 
Rubber Bath 
and 
Flesh Brush 


by its healthy, ur- 
gent action opens 
the pores and 
assists them in 
throwing off the 
waste which the 
blood sends to the 
surface. It quick- 
ens.the circulation 
and renewed vigor 
courses through 
the body. 





The brush used 
dry will give a 
delightful “ Mas- 
sage” treatment. 
dize 3x5 inches. 


Won't Slip 
Crutch Tip 


Thistip won’tslip or 
any surface. Made 
in five sizes, internal 
diameter, No. 17, % 
in.; Ne. 18, % ir 


No.19, % in.; No. 20, 
1 in.; No. 21, 1's in. 
Mailed upon receipt 
f price, 30 cents 
per pair. 





wg in Rubber Goods, Free 


C. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St., BOSTON, MASS. 


100 page Cate 














that will be appreciated not only on the 

New Year but through the whole year. 

“SWANS” NEVER LEAK — NEVER BLOT 
ALWAYS WRITE 

For sale at all Stationers and Jewelers. Price $2.50 and up. 


MABIE, TODD & CO. 
17 Maiden Lane 208 8. State Street 
Chicago 


10 CENTS A DAY 


buys the Pittsburgh Visible 
Typewriter. Made in our own 
factory at Kittanning, Pa. 
now later the price will be 
$100, The best typewriter inthe 
world; as good as ary machine 
at any price. Entire line visible. 
Back spacer, tabulator, two 
color ribbon, universal keyboard, etc. Agents wanted every 
where. One Pittsburgh Visible Machine Free for a very small 
service. No selling necessary 
and to learn of our easy terms and full 

To Get One particulars regarding this unprecedented 
offer, say to us in a letter Mail your FREE OFFER." 

The Pittsburgh Visible Typewriter Co. 
Dept. 29, Union Bank Bldg. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

















“Rosario, the Jew,”’ he answered thickly. 
“He is in the house there. Wi!'l you take 


him a message? 

“Ring at the door and bring it yourself,” 
Arnold retorted. 

The man laughed contemptuously, He 
stared at Arnold for a moment and seemed 
to realize for the first time that he was a 
stranger. 

“You are a fool to meddle in things you 
know nothing of!’ he muttered. 

“| know you've no right where you are,” 
Arnold said, ‘‘and I shall keep you until 
some one comes.” 

The intruder made a sudden dive, free- 
ing himself with an extraordinary turn of 
the wrist. Arnold caught a glimpse of his 
face as he slunk away. While he hesitated 
whether to follow him he heard the door 
open and the soft rustle of a woman’s 
skirts. 

“What are you doing out there, Mr. 
Chetwode?” 

He turned round. Mrs. Weatherley 
was standing just behind him, jeaning 
also out of the window, with a little halo 
of light about her head. For a moment he 
was powerless to answer. Her head was 
thrown back, her lips parted. She seemed 
to be listening as well as watching. There 
was fear in her eyes as she looked at him, 
yet she made the most beautiful picture 
he had ever seen in his life. He pulled him- 
self togecher as they stepped back into the 
room. 

“Well?” she asked breathlessly. 

“| was waiting here for you,” he ex- 
plained. ‘I looked through the curtains 
Then I saw a man’s hand upon the sill.” 

Her hand shot to her side. 

“Go on,” she whispered. 

‘I saw his face,” Arnold continued. “It 
was pressed close to the window. It was as 
though he meant to enter. I threw the 
curtains back, opened the window and 
gripped him by the arm. I asked him 
what he wanted.” 

She sat down in a chair and began to 
tremble. 

“*He said he wanted Rosario, the Jew,’ 
Arnold went on. “‘Then when he found 
that I was a stranger he got away. I don't 
know how he managed it, for my fingers 
are strong enough, but he wrenched himself 
free somehow.” 

“Look out once more,” she implored; 
“‘see if he is anywhere round, I will speak 
to him.” 

He stood at the window and looked in 
every direction. 

“There is no one in sight,” he declared. 
“‘T will go to the corner of the street if you 
like.” 

She shook her head. 

“Close the window and bolt it, please,’ 
she begged. “‘And draw the curtains tight. 
Now come and sit down here by me fora 
moment.” 

He did as he was bidden with some 
reluctance. 

“The man was a_ villainous-looking 
creature,” he persisted. “I don’t think 
that he was up to any good. Look! 
There’s a policeman almost opposite. Shall 
I go and tell him?” 

She put out her hand and clasped his, 
drawing him down to her side. Then she 
looked steadfastly into his face. 

“Mr. Arnold Chetwode,” she said 
slowly, ‘‘women have many disadvantages 
in life, but they have had one gift bestowed 
upon them in which they trust always. It 
is the gift of instinct. You are very young 
and I know very little about you, but I 
know that you are to be trusted.” 

“Tf I could serve you ——” 
mured. 

“You can,” she interrupted. 

Then for a time she was silent. 
new emotion seemed to move her. Her 
face was softer than he had ever seen it, her 
beautiful eyes dimmer. His mind was 
filled with new thoughts of her. 

“Mrs. Weatherley,” he pleaded, “‘ please 
do believe in me, do trust me. I mean 
absolutely what I say when I tell you there 
is nothing in the world I would not do to 
save you from trouble or alarm.” 


he mur- 
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Her moment of weakness was over. She 
flashed one wonderful smile at him and rose 
to her feet. 

“It is agreed,”’ she declared. “‘When I 
need help —and it may be at any moment 
I shall call upon you.” 

“I shall be honored,” he assured her 
gravely. “In the meantime please tell 
me—are we to speak of this to Rosario?” 

“Leave it to me,” she begged. “I can- 
not explain to you what all this means, but 
I think that Mr. Rosario can take care of 
himself. We must go back now to the 
bridge room. My husband is annoyed 
with me for coming away again.” 

Mr. Weatherley met them in the passage. 
He was distinctly irritable. 

“My dear Fenella!” he exclaimed. 
“Your guests do not understand your 
absence. Mr. Rosario is most annoyed and 
I cannot imagine what is the matter with 
Starling. I am afraid that he and Rosario 
have had words.” 

She turned her head as she passed and 
smiled very slightly. 

“T have no concern,” she said, “in the 
quarrel between Mr. Starling and Mr. 
Rosario. As for the others " She 
made a little gesture. “‘Mr. Chetwode and 
I are quite ready for bridge now,” she 
added. “‘We are going in to do our duty.” 


rO BE CONTINUED 


Me and Yem 


E GOT little faller har, 
Name ban Yem ; 
Das whole ralroad over dar 
Blong to hem. 
Beld it purty deggone kvick 
From San Pol to Passafick, 
An he turn kvite many trick, 
Das same Yem. 


Fallers laugh ven he come har, 
Das man Yem; 

But he ain't ban fraid for scare, 
Not for hem. 

Call das ralroad strak o’ rust 

An say Yem vill go clean bust; 

But he keep still an he yust 
Vork for Yem. 


Val, Ay tal you Ay don laugh, 
Ay explode, 

Van his inyine kal my calf 
On das road; 

An Ay shak my fist an svar 

At das doggone inyinaar 

An Ay vish das Yem ban har 
Van Ay knowed. 


An Ay say my calf ban kal 
On das track; 

Ay skol fight das man Yem Hal 
Ay don lak 

Suts a tang as das, Ay say, 

lak das ralroad kvick avay, 

An das oxcart he skol stay, 
Breng him back. 


Val, Ay wrote das note to hem 
On das calf; 

An a faller har say Yem 
Had big laugh; 

An he wrote me letter too 

An say: “ Ole, Ay lak you, 

An how much you tenk ban due 
On das calf.” 


Val, das calf ban purty fine 
(Van hees dead), 

An Ay wrote das Yem a line 
An Ay said: 

“Ay vil lat das ralroad run 

For tan doller in gude mun— 

Das calf vood have veighed a ton, 
Yust lak lead.” 


Val, Ay got my gude hard mun 
From das Yem, 
An Ay lat das ratroad run 
Yust for hem; 
An Ay tenk das Nortvest har 
Yump ahead gude many yar 
Yust by not ban fraid for scare, 
Me an Yem. ~—J. W. Foley 
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Back to the Pipe, Men! 


Back to the good old jimmy for real smoking 


pleasure. 


Prince Albert shows the way. 


No matter what your grouch, no matter what 


kick you've had 


simply forget’em. You can 


smoke a pipe, smoke it long, smoke it steady, 
if you load up with this different tobacco. 


PRINGE ALBERT 


the national joy smoke 


simply hits it right off with every pleasant idea you 


ever could have about a pipe smoke. 


Has all the 


mellow flavor and fragrance of real tobacco but none 








































CRIMP.CUT 
LONG BURNING PIPE 


TOBACCO 


of the old kicks. That's 
why P. A. is different. The 
sting and the rankness and 
sogginess that you used to 
look for in a pipe tobacco 
they don't get into this to- 
bacco because of our exclusive 
patented process of prepara- 
tion. Prince Albert CAN’T 
BITE YOUR TONGUE. 
You can buy P. A. in any 
city, town, village or cross 
roads in America. 10c in 
the tidy red tin. Also in 5c 
bags wrapped in weather 
proof paper and pound and 
half-pound humiudors. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 








































































































Therefore, cn receipt of 10 cents 
we will mail a small sample tin of 
Instantaneous to tell its own 
story and win new friends. Its old 
friends have stuck to it for half a cen- 
tury. . They claim it is matchless for 
quality and unique for convenience. 
Will gladly send anyone a copy of a new 
booklet called ‘‘/nstantaneous Ideas," for 
Desserts, Beverages, Candies. 


Service ~ If Instantaneous is not sold con- 
veniently for you, we will send a, prepaid, on re- 
ceipt of the retail price Ya pound can 40 cents, 
one peand can 75 ‘uaa 5 pound can $3.50. 

Whitman's Instantaneous Chocolate is dis- 
tributed all over the world by jobbing houses 
and is sold by best grocers everywhere, a 

by our sales — who show the sign: 





Seventy sorts of sweets in sealed ages 
(including the Fussy Pac kage) are — 
in another booklet, *‘A List of Good 
Things” —sent on request. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, INC. 


Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
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THE MOVING PICTURE WRITES 


(Continued from Page 10) 


“ But——”’ Miss Duckman began. Again 
she attempted to explain that Rudnik was 
not her husband and again the conductor 
forestalled her. 

“And if he’s able to go home tonight,” he 
said finally, “‘ye’ll be given free transpor- 
tation, in a parlor car d’ ye mind, like ye’d 
be on your honeymoon. 

He patted her gently on the shoulder as 
he turned to a waiting brakeman. 

“Let her go, Bill,” he cried, and with a 
jubilant toot from the engine Miss Duck- 
man’s elopement was fairly under way. 


Vv 
HEN Harris Rudnik opened his eyes 
in the little white curtained room of 
the Emergency Hospital, Miss Duckman 
sat beside his bed. She smiled encourag- 
ingly at him, but for more than five minutes 
he made no effort to speak. 

“Well,” he said at length, “ what are you 
kicking about ? ? It’s an elegant place, this 
here Home.’ 

Miss Duckman laid her fingers on her 
ips. 

“You shouldn’ t speak 
whispered, “‘on account 
not serious sick.’ 

“T know I am sick,” Rudnik replied. “IT 

was just figuring it all out. I am getting 
knocked down by a train and —— 

“No bones is broken,”’ Miss Duckman 
hastened to assure him. “You would be 
out in a few days. 

“Tam satisfied,’ ’ he said faintly. “You 
got a fine place here, Missis.” 

Miss Duckman laid her hand on Rudnik’s 
pillow. 

“T ain’t a Missis,” “My 
name is Miss Blooma Duckman.’ 

“‘Blooma,” Rudnik muttered. “I once 
used to got a sister by the name Blooma, 
and it ain’t a bad name neither.”” He was 
not entirely softened by his mishap, how- 
ever. “But, anyhow, that ain’t here or 
there,” he said. “Women is just the 
same—always kicking. What is the matter 
with this Home, Miss Duckman? It’s an 
elegant place already.” 

“This ain't the Home,”” Miss Duckman 
explained. “This is a hospital, which when 
you was hit by the engine they put you on 
the train and took you up here. 

“Aber what are you doing here?” he 
asked after a pause. 

“IT come along,” Miss Duckman said; 
“and now you shouldn't talk no more.” 

“‘What d’ye mean you come along?” he 
cried. “‘ Didn’t you go back to the Home?” 

Miss Duckman shook her head, and 
Rudnik turned on his pillow and looked 
inquiringly at her. 

“How long am I up here anyhow?” he 
demanded. 

“Four days,”” Miss Duckman said, and 
Rudnik closed his eyes again. For ten 
minutes longer he lay still and then his lips 
moved. 

“What did you say?” Miss Duckman 
asked. 

“T says Blooma is a pretty good name 
already,” he murmured, smiling faintly, 
and the next moment he sank into a light 
sleep. 

When he awoke Miss Duckman still sat 
by the side of his bed, her fingers busy over 
the hem of a sheet, and he glanced nervously 
at the window through which the late 
afternoon sun came streaming. 

“ Ain’t it pretty late you should be away 
fom the Home?” he inquired. “It must 
be pretty near six, ain’t it?” 

“T know it,”” Miss Duckman said; “‘and 
the doctor says at six you should take this 
here powder.” 

. r shouldn’t you got to be getting 


nothing,” she 
you are sick, aber 


she murmured. 


ready to go back to the Home?” he asked. 


Miss Duckman shook her head. 

“T ain’t going back no more,” she an- 
swered. “I got enough of them people.” 

Rudnik looked helplessly at her. 

“But what coal ou do?” he said. 
“You ain’t got no other place to go to, 
otherwise you wouldn’t got to live in a 
Home.” 

“Sure, I know,” she replied as she pre- 
pared to give him his powder; “‘ but Gott sei 
Dank I still got my health, and } am telling 
the lady superintendent here how they 
work me at the Home, and she says I could 
stop here till I am finding ——s to do. 
I could cook already and I could sew alread 
and if the worser comes to the worst I could 
find a job in an underwear factory. They 
don’t pay much, but a woman like me she 





don’t eat much. All I want is I could get 
a place to sleep, and I bet yer I could make 
out fine So you should please take the 
powder.” 

Rudnik swallowed his powder. 

“You says you could cook,” he re- 
raarked after he had again settled himself on 
his pillow. “ Tzimmus, for instance, und 
Fleisch Kugel? 

“Tzimmus und Fleisch K ugel is nothing,” 
she declared. “I don’t want to say nothing | 
about myself, understand me, because lots 
of women to hear ’em talk you would think | 
wonder what cooks they are, and they | 
couldn't even boil a potater even; aber if 
you could eat my Gefiillte Rinderbrust, 
Mister — 

” Rudnik,’ " he said as he licked his moist 
lips —“‘ Harris Rudnik 

“Mister Rudnik,” she proceeded, “‘ oder 
my Tebeches, you would got to admit I 
ain’t so helpless a3 I look.’ 

“You don’t look so helpless,’ Rudnik 
commented; “I bet yer you could do 
washing even.” 

“Could I?” Miss Duckman exclaimed. 
‘Why, sometimes at the Home I am wash- 
ing from morning till night, aber I ain’t 
kicking none. It really agrees with me, 
Mr. Rudnik.” 

Rudnik nodded. Again he closed his 
eyes, and had it not been that he swallowed 
convulsively at intervals he would have 
appeared to be sleeping. Suddenly he 
raised himself on his pillow. 

“Do you make maybe a good cup coffee 
also?”’ he inquired. 

**A good cup coffee I make in two ways,” 
Miss Duckman answered. ‘The first is ——”’ 

Rudnik waved his hand feebly. 

“I'll take your word for it,” he said, and | 
again lapsed into quie etude. | 

‘D’ ye know,” he murmured at length, 
“T ain't drunk a good cup coffee in years 
already?’ 

Miss Duckman made no answer. Indeed 
she dropped her sewing and passed noise- 
lessly out of the room, and when she re- 
turned ten minutes later she bore on a 
linen-covered tray a cup of steaming 
fragrant coffee. 

| 


ow was that?’”’ Miss Duckman asked 
after he had emptied the cup. 

Rudnik wiped his mouth with the back 
of his hand. 

“All l could say is,’ ’ he replied, “‘if your 
Tzimmus ain’t no worser as your coffee, 
Miss Duckman, nobody could kick that 
you ain’t a good cook.” 

Miss Duckman’s faded cheeks grew pink 
and she smiled happily. 

“T guess you are trying to make me a 
compliment,” she said. 

“In my whole life I never made for a | 
woman a compliment,” Rudnik declared. 
“T never even so much as met one I could 
make « compliment to yet except you, and | 
mit you it ain’t no compliment after all. 
It’s the truth.” 

He lay back on his pillow and gazed 
at the ceiling for fully a quarter of an | 
hour, while Miss Duckman sewed away 
industriously. 

“* After all,’”’ he said at last, 
Older men as me done it.’ 

“Did you say something?” Miss Duck- 
man asked. 

Rudnik cieared his throat noisily. 

“IT says,” he replied, “you should please 
be so good and don’t bother yourself about | 
that—now—underwear factory job till I 
am getting out of here.” 


“why not? 


vi 
HOME is a Home,” B. Lesengeld said 
as he and Belz sat in the office 
nearly a week later; “but if Schindelberger | 
wouldn’t show up here with Rudnik today 
yet, Belz, we would foreclose sure.’ 

“Would we?” Belz retorted. “Well, I 
got something to say about that too, Lesen- 
geld, and I’m going to give the Bella Hirsh- 
kind people a couple days longer. Today 
is Blooma Duckman’s day out again, and 
me and Mrs. Belz we sit home last ni ~ 
and we couldn’t do a thing on account 
Belz is dreading it so. Think what it oll 
be if that woman is thrown back on our 
hands.” 

“If she is so terrible as all that why do 
you let her come at all?” Lesengeld asked, 
and Belz heaved a great sigh. 

“T’ll tell you, Lesengeld,” he said, “she’s 
really got a ve good heart, y ’understand; 
aber is it Mrs. Bele’ s fault she ain’t such a 
A-Number-One cook? 


Every time that 
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Tees f 
ries of American 


tate Company, whose aah 
Assets include & Buildings and 4,500 City Lots; re 
value over $23,000,000 


x Real Fe 





N the ownership of these extensive 
New York holdings are based its 69% 
Gold Bonds. These Bonds are adaptable 


FOR INVESTING 
JANUARY FUNDS 


@ They are issued in these two forms: 

6% Coupon Bonds —For those who wish 
to invest $100. $200. $300, $400, $500, 
$1,000, etc., earning 6% interes; (from exact 
date of purchase) payable semi-annually by 
coupons attached. These Bonds afford an 
ideal investment for large or small amounts, 
and provide a number of conveniences. 

6% Accumulative Bonds — For those who 
wish to accumulate $1,000 and upward by 
investing $25 or more a year. They pay 6% 
compound interest on annual instalments, and 
provide the safest, most practical means for 
accumulating definite capital at a given time. 


E BEST NEW YEAR’S HABIT 


you can form is to start saving 
money systematically and thus provide a 
competency for your future. Just note the 
possibilities of systematic savings invested 


in A-R-E 6% Accumulative Bonds: 
; $1,000 


$25.65 20 Years 


40.53 15 Years 1,000 
71.57 10 Years 1,000 


@A-RE 6s have paid 6% for 24 years, returning 
to investors nearly $8,000,000 in principal and 
interest without loss or delay. 





@ Write to-day for booklet descnbing A-R-E 6s, and 
handsome book of views of New York City, free. 


American Real Estate Company 
Capital and Surplus, $2,011,247.80 


Assets Room 511 
$23,026,889.67 527 Fifth Avenae 
Pounded 1888 New York 































Is a Rubber 
Tooth Brush 


invented by a prom- 
inent and experienced 
dentist. It is not a 
cheap rubber brush, 


POINTS 

show nearly 
double the 
actual size. 


They did not grow 

eawated but a good one and 
but in a tree wears many times loager 
—they are 


than a bristle brush. 


It does not cut the gums, but 
keeps them refreshed and 
healthy. Its vigorous use is 
not painful to sensitive teeth— 
it gives them a white and 
glossy look and does not 
scratch the enamel. 


Try RUBERO for a time and 


made of 
clean rub- 
ber — they 
keep clean 
and clean. 
between 
the teeth. 
The points 
are webbex 

together; 
do their 





— h r no other kind will please you. 
T ae By ) If your druggist cannot supply 
se 1 1 


holes but are you let us send you one. 


in one piece 


with brush 

and nna 45c. 
loosen an 

choke you. No postal charge 








\ Bowers Rubber Works, Ses Francsce, Cal. 
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Any Woman Can 


Make Good Waffles 


with the Griswold Waffle Iron—the 
famous old Southern kind with the real 

home-made flavor. 
Griswold’s Waffle 
Iron bakes waf- 
fles right be- 
cause its 
thick, heavy 
pans distrib- 
ute the heat 
evenly. Scorched 
or doughy waffles 
are impossible with the 
Griswold. 


Griswold’s 
Waffle Iron 


has wood handles, set in air-cooled 
sockets. This prevents burn- 
ing of fingers. 

Look for 
trade mark 


on every 
iron 


























No lift- 
ing of pan 
is necessary in 
turning waffles. 
This is due to the 
patent ball-socket joint. 
Base or ring has an extended 
groove which prevents 
grease or batter from over 
flowing. All dealers sell 
the Griswold—95c and up. 
If yours should not be supplied, 
write and we'll send name of 
dealer nearest you who is, 

GET OUR NEW BOOKLET 
Instructive—entertaining. Handsomely 


illustrated. Many fine recipes. Free on re- 
quest. Send postal now. 


The Griswold Mig. Co., 1045 W. 12th Street, Erie, Pa. 


Also makers of the Griswold 

“*Erie’’ Iron Hollow Ware, 
**Erie’’ Cast Aluminum 
Cooking Utensils and ot her 


kitchen necessities. 


“American” 








Elbert Hubbard 
Remembering 


Good memory is neces- 
Sary to all achievement. 
Every little while I meet a 
man who has a memory—a 

trained memory—and he is a 

Joy to my sou 

Prof. Dickson is teaching a 
science —a simple system of 
Memory Training—of more 

importance than the entire curriculum of your 
modern college. 

I recommend the ~ the man or woman whose 
sonesy nlays tricks, write to Prof. Dickson for 

ree booklet and = regarding his system of 

nt Memory Training — they are convincing, 


How To Get a Free Copy 
of This Valuable Book 
How Te Speak in Public 

This de luxe edition, handsomely illustrated 
and richly bound, is exactly suited to meet the 
needs of the mau or woman 
who eee to ~ a = ess 
ful public s er. The 
wine of thle beck is 
.00—write and learn 
how you may obtain a 

copy absolutely free. 


Dickson Memory School 
932 Auditorium Bidg., 
Chicago 
How to GET Every Dollar 


PATENT Your Invention is Worth. 


Send 8 cents stamps for new 128 page book of Vital 
Interest to Inventors. 
R. 8. & A. B. LACEY, Dept. 35, Washington, D. C. 


A few tours to 
Go to Europe at Our Expense orp: ee 
ote we Write today for plan and 
Wit eskesnen, Extensive travel and 
UNIVERSITY TOURS, Box 89, Wilmington, 
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THE SATURDAY 


Blooma Duckman comes round she rubs it 
in yet, and she snoops under beds to see is 
it clean oder not, and she gets the girl so 
worked up, understand me, that we are 
hiring a new one every week. At the same 
time the woman means well, Lesengeld, but 
you know how that is: some people means 
so well you couldn’t stand ’em at all.” 

Lesengeld nodded. 

“Sure, I know,” he said. “I seen it last 
week a case where a feller all the time means 
well and is trying to do good. He is taking 
pity on a tramp, understand me, and the 
tramp ganvers his silver spoons and every- 
thing, and I says to Mrs. Lesengeld: ‘Mom- 
mer," I says, ‘it only goes to on? I says, 

‘if you feel you are bes ginning to take pity 
on a feller,’ I says, “you shouldn’t got no 
mercy on him at all, I says. ‘Otherwise 
he will go to work and do you every time,’ 
I says. So that’s why I am telling you, 
Belz, I guess the best thing we could do is 
foreclose Rudnik’s 
house on him. Then if Schindelberger is 
such a charitable sucker as all that, let him 
buy in the house for the Bella Hirshkind 
Home and be done with it. All we want is 
our money back and we would be satisfied. 
What is the use we consider Rudnik’s 
feelings. Ain’t it?’ 

“Do you think I am holding off on Rud- 
nik’ saccount?” Belz exclaimed indignantly. 

“T never even got an idee to take pity on 
the feller at all. An old snoozer like him 
which he’s got only one house to his name, 
understand me, he don’t deserve no better. 
So go ahead and ring up Schindelberger 
and tell him that’s what we would do.” 

Lesengeld turned to the desk, but even 
as he took the telephone receiver from the 
hook Schindelberger himself came in. 

“Endlich!” Belz exclaimed. “‘We was 
expecting you the whole week yet. Are you 
ready to fix up about Rudnik’s mortgage?” 

Schindelberger sat down and carefully 
plac ed his hat on Belz’s desk. 

‘The mortgage I didn’ t come to see you 
about exactly,” he said. “I got something 
else to tell you.” 

**Something else I ain’t interested in at 
all,” Belz rejoined. ‘We was just going to 
telephone and ask you why don’t Rudnik 
fix it up about the mortgage?” 

“I am coming to that presently,’’ Schin- 
delberger said. ‘‘ What I want to say now is, 
Mr. Belz, that I am very sorry I got to come 
here and tell you an information about your 
wife’s cousin, Miss Blooma Duckman.” 

“Blooma Duckman!” Belz exclaimed. 
“What's the trouble; is she sick?” 

Schindelberger shook his head. 

“‘Worser as that,” he explained. “She 
disappeared from the Bella Hirshkind 
Home a week ago already and nobody sees 


| nothing from her since.” 


Says About | 





For a brief interval Belz stared at his 
visitor and then he turned to Lesengeld. 

* Ain’t that a fine note?” he said. 

“ All we are discovering is a couple pack- 
ages she got with her, which the superin- 
tendent sends her over to West Farms she 
should buy some groceries, and on her way 
back she drops the packages and disappears.” 

“Might she feli down a rock maybe,” 
Lesengeld suggested. “The other day I 
am seeing a fillum where a feller falls down 
a rock already aid they search for him a 
hundred people yet. They get near him as 
I am to you, Schindelberger, and still they 
couldn’t find him anyhow on account the 
feller is too weak to say something.” 

“How could she fall down a rock?” 
Schindelberger interrupted. ‘It’s all 
swamps up there. But anyhow, Belz, we 
are wasting time here talking about it. The 
best thing is you should ring up the police.” 

“What d’ye mean wasting time? 
cried. 
wasting time. Here the woman disappears 
a week ago already and you are only just 
telling me now. 

Schindelberger blushed. 


“Well, you see,” he said, “we all the 


Belz | 
“You're a fine one to talk about | 


time got hopes she would come back.” In | 


int of fact he had purposely delayed 
reaking the news to Belz in order that the 

settlement of Rudnik’s mortgage extension 
should not be prejudiced. ‘‘But now,” he 
added ingenuously, “ 
ference, because Rudnik telephones me 
yesterday morning that the whole thing is 
off on account he is married.” 

“Married!” Lesengeld cried. “Do y 
mean to told | me that old Schlemiel — 
married yet?’ 


“So sure as you are sitting there. And | 
he says he would come round here this | 


morning and see you.” 
“He should save himself the trouble,” 
Belz declared angrily. ‘‘ Now particularly 


it don’t make no dif- | 


| 
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Forty-eight Candle-Power 
at the Price of Sixteen 


lectric light at a little over one-hundredth 

of a cent per candle places it within reach 

of everybody. And the light itself is the best 
artificial light to be found — just like sunlight. 


Westinghouse 


WIRE TYPE 
Tungsten Lamp 


is the latest and greatest improvement in electric lamps. 

The Wire Type is plenty strong enough for all ordinary uses. 
It will stand everything except positive abuse. 

This form of lamp is being used im all improved schemes of 
illumination for public buildings, churches, stores and theatres. 

The Wire Type lamp should be in every home. For the sake 
of your eyes and the eyes of your family, if for no other reason, you 
should have the best illumination to be obtained. 

It pays to buy Westinghouse Wire Type lamps. The only 
genuine Wire Type lamp has the little seal shown im the illustration 
marked “Westinghouse Tungsten.” Do not accept the lamp unless 
you see it. Learn more about these lamps and why you should use 
them. Send for “lamp booklet” to Westinghouse, Lamp Dept. P, 
Bloomheld, N. J. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 


Incandescent Lamp Dept., Westinghouse Lamp Co. 
Bloomfield, N. J. 


Sales Offices in 45 American Cities 





Representatives all over the World 
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For many years the favorite in thousands 
of refined homes. A snow-white, creamy 
li juid that imparts a most refreshing effect 
of cleanliness, and makes the skin soft, 


smooth and fair. Guaranteed not to aid 
a growth of hair. 
non-greasy cream that quickly 


absorbed, relieving the pores of impuri 
ties and restoring the skin to its natural 
healthy, girlish attractiveness. Withered, 
dry conditions are soon dispelled. It acts quic 


Rough or Chapped Skin 


soothing and restoring the 

UNEQUALED for the skin 

Men use it to relieve the after- 
vents dryness and chapping. 

50c in bottles. Sold everywhere. Refuse substi- 

tutes; write us if your dealer cannot supply 

mu; we'll send it postpaid on receipt of price. 


irritated, sore surface. 


shave tenderness. 


irl 


ew and 
m Girl 
a lead- 


quality and effect this ca! 
‘sold at a much higher price 
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of infants and children 


It pre- 
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No Duplicating or Repeating 
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unequalled. 

perfectly finished. 
Strong — Speedy — Safe. 
steel of diamond hardness. 
models, lever and clamp styles, and strap 


Just as famous are Winslow's 

Poller Skates. Catalogues free. 

THE 
Factory and Main Offices: 
Sales Rooms: 
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PARIS, 64 Avenue de la Grande Armee: BERLIN: 
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New York, 84 Chambers St. 
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factory, by patented processes which are 
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| that Blooma Duckman ain’t up there at all, | 
I wouldn’t extend that mortgage, not if he | 
gives a deed to that Home to take effect | 

| 


right today yet. I shouldn’t begun with 
you in the first place, Schindelberger.”’ 

Schindelberger seized his hat. 

“I acted for the best,” he said. “I am 
sorry you should get delayed on your mort- 
gage, gentlemen, aber you shouldn’t hold 
it up against me. I done it for the sake of 
the Bella Hirshkind Home, which if people 
gets sore at me on account I always act 
charitable, that’s their looxout, not mine.” 

He started for the door as he finished 
speaking, but as he placed his hand on the 
knob some one turned it from the other side 
and the next moment he stood face to face 
with Rudnik. 

“So!” Schindelberger exclaimed. ‘“ You 
are really coming up here, are you? It 
ain't a bluff, like you are taking my card to 
go up to the Home and you never went near 
the place at all.” 

Rudnik shut the door behind him. 

“What d’ye mean I didn’t go near the 
place at all?” he said angrily. ‘“‘Do you 
think I am such a liar like you are, Schindel- 
berger? Not only did I go near the place, 
but I got so near it that a hundred feet 
more and the engine would knocked me 
into the front door of the Home already.” 

It was then that Lesengeld and Belz 
observed the stout cane on which Rudnik 
supported himself. 

“I come pretty close to being killed 
already on account I am going up to the 
Home,” he continued; “‘and if nobody is 
asking me to sit down I would sit down 
anyway, because if a feller gets run over by 
a train he naturally don’t feel so strong, 
even if he would escape with bruises only.” 

“Did you got run over with a train?” 
Schindelberger asked. 

“T certainly did,”” Rudnik said. “I got 
run over with a train and married in six 
days, and if you go to work and foreclose 
my house on me today yet, it will sure make 
a busy week for me.” He looked pathet- 
ically at Belz. “Unless,” he added, “you 
are going to give mea show and extend the 
mortgage.” 

Belz met this appeal with stolid indif- 
ference. 

“Of course, Rudnik,”’ he said,“ I’m sorry 
you got run over with a train; but if we 
would extend your mortgage on account 
you got run over with a train and our other 
mortgagees hears of it, understand me, the 
way money is so tight nowadays, every 
time a mortgage comes due them suckers 
would ring in trollyer-car accidents on us 
and fall down coal-holes so as we would 
give ’em an extension already.” 

“And wouldn't it make no difference that 
I just got married?” Rudnik asked. 

“If an old feller like you gets married, 
Rudnik,”’ Belz replied, “‘he must got to 
take the consequences.” 

“An idee!”’ Lesengeld exclaimed. ‘“‘Do 
you think that we are making wedding 
presents to our mortgagees yet, Rudnik?” 

“It serves you right, Rudnik,” Schindel- 
berger said. “‘If you would consent to the 
Home getting your property I wouldn't 
said nothing about Miss Duckman’s dis- 
appearing and Be ‘lz would of extended the 
mortgage on you. 

“I was willing to do it,” Rudnik said, 
“aber my wife wouldn’t let me. She says 
rather than see the house go that way she 
would let you gentlemen foreclose it on us, | 
even if she would got to starve.” 

“‘I don’t know who your wife is,”” Schin- | 
delberger rejoined angrily, “but she talks | 
like a big fool.’ | 

“No, she don’t,” Rudnik retorted; “she | 
talks like a sensible woman, because in the 
first place she wouldn’t got to starve. I got 
enought strength left that I could always 
make for her and me anyhow a living, and 
in the second place the Home really ain’t a 
home. It’s a business.” | 

“A business!” Se hindelberger cried. 


| “What d’ye mean a business?’ 


“‘I mean a business,”” Rudnik replied, 
“an underwear business. Them poor 


| women up there makes underwear from 


morning till night already, and Schindel- 
berger heré got a brother-in-law which he 
buys it from the Home for pretty near half 
as much as it would cost him to make it.” 

“* Rosher!"’ Max Schindelberger shrieked. 


é& WwW ho tells you such stories? 


“My wife tells me,”” Rudnik replied. 
“And how does your wife know it?” | 
Belz demanded. 
“Because,” Rudnik answered, “she once 
used to live in the Home.” 
“Then that only goes to show what a liar 
you are,” Schindelberger said. “ Your wife 
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The man that is 
“Always Tired-Out” 
will soon be worn out 


If the day’s work fags you— 

If an ill-chosen meal upsets 
digestion— 

If a sleepless 
night spoils the 
next day—then 
you are not 
normal, but are 
below par, un- 
necessarily, yes, 
and shamefully. 

You were 
a body 
that hadan 
abundant re- 


your 


given 





serve fund of energy to draw upon in 
just such hours of need. 


The‘Thompson Course 


of Exercise isa rational, pleasant and easy means 
of securing and maintaining that reserve powe 
which your body originally had and which you 
have dissipated by unthinking neglect. 

My Course benefits (by natural movements 
scientifically applied) the gowernors of the 
bodily machine, i.e., the lungs, heart, stomach, 
intestines, etc. All these are muscu/ar and can 
be strengthened by proper exercise. Yet it i 
an amazing fact that until my Course was 
no systematic treatment existed that 
was based on this axiomatically natural method 
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The clearness of your mind, the stre ngth of 
your nerves, your hopefulness and joy in living, 
all depend on the tone and vigor of your 
vital organs. 

I offer you something that will benefit every 
inch of your body and your mind through every 
minute of your life, and I offer it on free-trial 
terms that make it impossible for you to lose 
a penny. 

Are you interested enough in making yourself 
anormal human being to send for and read m 
hook, ‘‘Human Energy** (sent free and post 
paid)? You will find it very startling yet 
obviously true. 


J. EDMUND THOMPSON 


Suite 12, Exchange Bldg., Worcester, Mass. 
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BOUILLON CUBES 


A cube to a cupful 
cupful in a minute 
Oxo Bouillon—appetizing, nourishing, 
easily digested. Quickly builds up lagging 


strength. Always ready—Simply place a cube 
in a cup and add hot water. 


In tins of four sizes. 


4 for 10¢ 50 for $1.20 
10 for 25c 100 for $2.35 


At your dealer's or sent postpaid by us. 


Send us your deal: v's name and ad 

Oxo Bouil: fom "Cube ""r ¢ 
CORNEILLE DAVID & CO., Sole Agents 
Dept. E, 9 No. Moore St., New York City 
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for Every 
Man’s 
Pocket 


The **Blaisdell”* i 
every man’s pencil. 
There's a kind and 
style for every 

\ “ : 

\ man’s job. Carr 

a ‘“*Blaisdell”’ 

holds a \and increase 


Blaisdell J ear working 


PaperPencil . ” efficiency, 
a 
LAISDELL Paper Pencils 


are in no sense cheap pencils. 
No higher quality of graphite is 
put in any pencil ata 
ing price. They ar itless, 
free, smooth, even in work and 
usable down to the last half inch 
They come in all degrees of 
hardness and with erasing tips, 
if desired. 
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an economic 
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unless your 
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Paper Pencils 


are famous for quick sharpening. 
No knife is necessary. ‘*Just 
nick the paper between perfora- 
tions and pull.”* 

time enough for 
** Blaisdell. *’ 
pencils sell as low as 
also 2 for Sc, 3 for S« 
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Six seconds is 
sharpening a 
These time-saving 
le each; 
and Sc each 


For MWe we will send 3 assorted high grade 
lead per For 25c, 3 high grade lead 
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| nor nothing? 


couldn’t of been in the Home on account it 
only gets started last year, and everybody 

which went in there ain’t never come out 
yet.” 

‘Everybody but one,”’ Rudnik said as he 
seized his cane, and raising himself from the 
chair he hobbled to the door. 

“Blooma leben,” he cried, throwing the 
door wide open; and in response Mrs. 
Rudnik, née Blooma Duckman, entered. 

“Nu, Belz,” she said, “‘ain’t you going to 
congradulate me?” 

Belz sat back in his chair and stared at 
his wife’s cousin in unaffected astonishment, 
while Schindelberger noiselessly opened the 
door and slid out of the room unnoticed 

*‘And so you run away from the Home 
and married this Schnorrer?”’ Belz said at 
length. 

“Schnorrer he ain’t,” she retorted, “‘un- 
less you would go to work and foreclose othe 
house.” 

“It would serve you right if I did,” Belz 
rejoined. 

“Then you ain’t going to?”” Mrs. Rudnik 
asked. 

“What d’ye mean he ain’t going to?” 
Lesengeld interrupted. “Ain’t I got noth- 
ing to say here? Must I got to sacrifice 
myself for Belz’ wife’s relations?” 

““Koosh, Lesengeld!” Belz 


exploded. 
“You take too much on yourself. 


Do you 
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think for one moment I am going to fore- | 


close that mortgage and have them two old 
people schnorring their living expenses out 
of me for the rest of my days, just to oblige 
you? The mortgage runs at six per cent 
and it’s going to continue to do so. _ Ix per 
cent ain't to be sneezed at neither 

“And ain’t he going to pay us no bonus 
”* Lesengeld asked in anguished 


| tones. 


Belz said as he turned to the safe. 


“Bonus!” Belz cried; “‘what are you 
talking about bonus? Do you mean to told 
me you would ask an old man which he 
nearly gets killed by a train already a bonus 
yet? Honestly, Lesengeld, I’m surprised 
at you. The way you talk sometimes it 
ain’t no wonder people calls us second- 
mortgage sharks.” 

“But lookyhere, 
began. 

**S enough, Lesengeld,”’ Belz interrupted. 
“You're lucky I don’t ask you you should 
make ’em a wedding present yet.” 

“TI suppose, Belz, you're going to make 
"em a wedding present too, ain’t it?” 
Lesengeld jeered. 

“That’s just what I’m going to do,” 
He 
fumbled round the middle compartment 
and finally produced two yellow slips of 
paper. “I’m going to give ‘em these here 
composition notes of Schinde is *rger’s, and 
with what Blooma knows about the way 
that Rosher is running the Bella Hirshkind 
Home she shouldn't got no difficulty making 
him pay up.” 

He handed the notes to Rudnik. 

“ And now,” he said, “sit right down and 
tell us how it comes that you and Blooma 
gets married.” 

For more than a quarter of an hour Rud- 
nik described the details of his meeting with 
Miss Blooma Duckman, together with hi 
hopes and aspirations for the future, and 
when he concluded Belz turned to h 
partner. 

“* Ain't it funn y, ge w things happens? 
he said. ‘“‘ Honestly, 2 | 
more interesting a 
could see it on a moving pictures? 

Lesengeld nodded sulkily. 


” he said, 


Belz — Lesengeld 





ig 
most 


t sure ought to be, because 
to go ona moving pictures you ps or 
ten cents, aber this here story costs me 


my half of a three-hundred-and-fifty-dollar 
bonus. However, I suppose I 
begrudge it ‘em. I seen the other « 
a fillum by the name The Return of 


snouldn t 





Aarons, where an old feller stands outside 
| on the street and looks through a winder 
and he sees a happy married couple n 
children sitting in front of a fire. So I say 
to my wife: ‘Mommer,’ I says, ‘if that ol 
snoozer would only got married,’ I says, 


POULTRY | 


| his hand on Rudnik’s 


‘he wouldn’t got to stand outside winders 
looking at other people having a good time 
I says. ‘He would be enjoying with h 
own wife and children,’ I says, and | think 
right away of Rudnik here.” He pl 
shoulder as he S} oke 
“But now Rudnik is married,” he con- 
cluded, ‘‘and even if he wouldn't got chil- 
dren he’s got a good wife anyhow, which it 
stands in the Siddur already —a good wife 
is more valuable as rubies.” 

Rudnik seized the hand of his blushing 
bride. “‘And,” he added, “rubies is pretty 
high nowadays.” 
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All our salesmen do is to let your 
own business argue the need 
of a Multigraph 


OULD you expect a window-display of 
paint-cans to lead to the purchase of a Mul. 
tigraph? It did. 
Passing a Boston show-window, a 


Multigraph salesman was attracted by a 


display of paint-cans. 


The labels were lithographed; but the name of the color 


in the Can was 
printed from type. 
*“Here,” said the salesman to himself, “‘is a need for the Multigraph.” So 
he made a note of the paint-maker’s name, and sought an interview 
All he did was to demonstrate what the Multigraph could do The pai 
maker’s business-needs argued the case 
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Produces real printing and form -typewriting. rapidly 
economically, privately. in your own establishment 


How the Facts Talked 
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Use the coupon 
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Convenience, speed, ec n a ( ‘on . — 
them worth the price of the Multigraph! It. What Uses Are You | 
take long to get the signed orde di the | Mast Interested In? 
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purchase than we made on the sale ¥ 
You can't buy a Multigraph 
unless you need it ERICA Mu 
I - nting 
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AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH SALES CO. 
Ta00 East Foctieth Street Cleveland a5 


Branches in Sixty Cities--Look in Telephone Directory 
European Representatives: The International Multigraph Co., Bullet to 3 

79 Queen Street, London, E. C., England; Berlin, ’ i 

W.-8 Krausen str. 70 Ecke Friedrich str 
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Crisco makes white cake 
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Ay Foods fried in Crisco 
ie are light and flaky 
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A Scientific Discovery Which will Affect Every Kitchen in America 


r QW AWO vears ago, a new and heretofore unknown food 
wa overed Ihis discovery remained a secret 
while the food was submitted to every possible test 

Then, within the last year, it was furnished to a large 

1 of chefs and domestic science teachers to experi 
with. The tests were successful and proved that the 

food was idea/, something that the American housewife had 

Va needed 


Tie many advantages 


s new food may seem 
c vable to women 
never have had an 
yrtunity to use it, but 


cy are now known, 


en facts in domesti 

cle e schools and m 
rte kitchens, where 
mir 1 a science or 


i product is purely 
vegetable and i* to be 


' + in o »king wher 
eve you now use inimal 
fats, such as butter or 
Weta here i not a 
meal served in your home 





in the preparation of 





which Crisco, the new 
product for frying, for 
shortening, and for gen- 
eral cooking, is not needed. It is impossible to give here 
a// the advantages of Crisco, but the ones which come closest 
to home are outlined, 


This Seems Impossible Until You 
Do it Yourself 


OU can fry fish in Crisco, and the Crisco will net ab 

sorb the fish odor! You then can use the same Crisco 

for frying potatoes without imparting to them the 
slightest fish favor Heretofore, you may have hesitated to 
fry fish because it meant the wasting of so much lard. With 
Crisco, not a drop need be thrown away; it can be used and 
re-used, which makes it very economical. Will you not 
ike this fish and potato test and learn for yourself that it 
| ible to fry food after food in the same Crisco without 
imparting to one food the flavor of another? 


Dry Frying —A Radical Change 


HERE is another unusual feature of Crisco which 
makes a radical change in frying. You have noticed 
that the quicker you fry, the better results you secure 
All cook-books say “*‘ Heat your fat smoking hot."’ Lard 
mokes and burns at 400 degrees, and any temperature 
above this point is not practical, owing to the discolora 
tion and the quantity of smoke given off. You can heat 
Crisco very much hotter than lard (455°) and it wil 
not burn nor smoke. To realize fully the advan- 
tages of this high frying point of Crisco, cook 


potatoes im it. 


oak them in cold water; 


' 
Cut the slices a quarter of an inch in thick ra 
ne : then « 2 


thoroughly dry them ina cloth. 


y 





Heat the Crisco very hot and put 
i just a tew potatoes at a time. 


Do not put im teo many at 
mee, or they will cool the 
Crisco and you-will lose the 
benefit of its high frying point. 





Fry Fish, then Potatoes in the same Crisco 
The Potatoes will not Taste of the Fish 


Crisco fries so quickly that a crust forms instantly and 
prevents absorption; thus the full flavor is retained and the 
potatoes are more healthful than when soaked with grease. 
The outside is a rich, golden brown and the inside 1s light 
and mealy, like a baked potato. No black specks spoil your 
food, and no ‘‘frying odor ** permeates your dining-room 
and kitchen. When you use Crisco for frying, the im- 
provement is so marked 
that you can see the dif- 
ference at once. 





Have you Hesi- 
tated to Eat Pastry? 


ROM astandpoint of 

health, the discovery 

of Crisco is of great 
value. Pie has been calied 
the great American des- 
sert, and many have eaten 
it im spite of the fact that 
they believed it to be indt- 
gestible. Crisco makes 
foods more digestible. 
Doctors are the strongest 
advocates that Crisco has. 
Many physicians person- 
ally are recommending it 
to their patients, because 
the vegetable ingredients 
of which it is made are more readily assimilated than are 
animal fats. They know that Crisco has great nutritive 
value, and since its discovery you can eat freely foods that 
heretofore you could not digest. 


A New Standard 


NTIL Crisco was discovered, butter was the standard 
for good cake-making. Crisco gives a richer, finer 
flavored cake than can be made with butter. Butter 
is nearly one-fifth water, while Crisco contains no moisture, 
but is a// shortening. Cake made with Crisco may be kept 
longer without loss of its original fine flavor and soft texture. 
Both table and cooking butter vary in flavor and richness 


















€ wherever you we 
use Butter or Lar 
*~ - 


during the different seasons. Crisco never varies. There is 
but one quality —the best. Every package is as rich as the 
first one. This unfailing richness, this absolute uniformity, 
enable you to make your cake delicious with regularity. 
Your results 
n cake-mak- 

do not 
vary in the 
exasperating 
way they 
lave done 
heretotore, 
s0 you never 
waste foods 
because they 





Butter Nearly One-fifth Water 
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do not ““turn 
out’” well. 
You get actually better results than with butter, at about half 
the cost. Crisco makes as fine and wholesome a cake as rich 
cream, with an equally delicate and delicious flavor. 


Every Woman is Interested in This 


“AROM the viewpoint of economy, Crisco, the new prod- 
uct for ‘cooking, excels. Foods fried in Crisco absorb 
less, consequently there is more Crisco left. In deep 

frying, it is apparent how little Crisco is used—how much of 
it is left, as one woman said, so little Crisco was absorbed 
that it seemed to her as though she had just as much when 
she finished as when she started to fry This is another 
reason why Crisco is so economical. 







Crisco also keeps excellently. 
It does not become strong. It 
is so clean and pure in origin and 
manufacture that it stays sweet 
and fresh. Crisco is never 
sold in bulk, but is put 
up in immaculate pack- 
ages, perfectly protected 
from dust and store odors. 
No hands touch it, no 
unsanitary paddles nor 
wooden boats. You are 
sure that every package 
of Crisco is wholesome. 





Dip out a spoonful 
and look at it. You will 
like its very appearance, 
for it Is a pure cream 
white, with a fresh, 
pleasant aroma. It is 
crisp and flaky, just the 
proper consistency to 
make it ideal for cream- 
ing in cake or for work- 
ing into pie crust, 


Crisco Two-thirds Left 


HESE are strong statements, but they are facts which 
you can prove for yourself. Give your grocer an order 
for a package today. It requires no experimenting — 
you use it where you now use butter or lard, and in just the 
ame way. Make the fish and potato test; try it for “‘dry’* 
frying; try Crisco pastry, Crisco white cake, best of all try 
Crisco biscuits, and you will become a Crisco enthusiast and 
realize why its discovery will affect every family in America, 


t we shal! mail a fully illustrated book 
ing many other advantages of (risco, the 
new, and heretofore unknown, strictly vegetable 
product for frying. for shortening and for general 
cooking. Address Dept 





Sold by grocers at 25c the package 
except in the Far West 


Crisco—Better than Butter for Cooking 


: , : Wer ; 

Crisco is being placed in the grocery stores as rapidly as possible. 
if not, we will send you by mail or express, charges prepaid, a full stued package for 25c. 
name of your grocer. Not more than one package will be sent direct from us to any one customer. 


If your own grocer does not yet keep it, you probabiy will find it in one of the other stores in your neighborhood; 
If you order from us, write plainly your name and address, and also let us have the 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., Depi. K, Cincinnati, Ohio. 




















A KODAK HOME PORTRAIT 





Picture taking is simpler 
than you think—if you do 
it the 


Kodak Way 


And there's no more delightful side 
to photography than the making of 
home portraits. Get the full pleasure 
that is to be had from your Kodak by 
taking in-door pictures in winter as 
well as out-door pictures in summer. 

lo make every step perfectly clear 
we have issued a beautifully illustrated 
little bbok—At Home with the Kodak 
—that tells in a very understandable 
way just how to proceed. It may be 
had free at your dealer's or by mail 
direct, upon request 





EASTMAN KODAK CoO., 
ROCHESTER, N, ¥., The Kodak ( 
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THE CROOKED 
DEAL 


(Continued from Page 2!) 


Zack smiled broadly at the lady’s praise 
and opened his moyth so wide that if it 
hadn't been for his ears the top of his head 
would have been an island. 

“Yas’m. I got a pow’ful good repu- 
tation down yonder in Vicksburg—an’ mos’ 
Ef you don’t believe what I 
ax Cunnel.” 

“Do you always travel with the Colonel? 


| asked Doris. 


| Signorina Aurora, 


. rag © 


| fight no mo’ dools wid ‘im 





“Yas’m; me and Cunnel allus goes 
together. He’s gwine to Afriky now to he’p 
me larn dem niggers how to raise cotton.” 

Reifenstein and the Italians drifted in 
and stood talking within a few feet of 
Aurora, without noticing her 
very insulting. They drew her attention 
from the diverting negro. Very distinctly 
she heard Torreale say: ““Seven hundred 
and eighty-five dollar: Then she called: 
“Torreale! Reifenstein! My dear Count! 
Come here. You stupid creatures—to talk 
about money! How vulgar, when I am 
giving a benefit tonight!” 

The three men bent over and listened 
quite politely until Reifenstein heard Zack 
say: 








“Yas’m; me an’ Cunnel sojered durin’ 
de entire war. An’ sence den we ben to- 
gether all de time—continual—continual 


Mos’ in generally us hunts.” 

“The Colonel ts a good shot, I suppose?”’ 
suggested Doris. 

“Good shot? Did you say 
Sholy, missy, you is heerd "bout Ct 
shootin’!”’ 

Reifenstein did not intend 
nor did 


‘Good shot’? 


innel’s 


a rudeness to 
Torreale —and 
Castelleone, who had followed her over 
three continents, had no thought of being 
ungallant; but the three turned from t 
lady and listened to the negro. 

Zack sidled round until he could watch 
the door; then took the bridle off of 
imagination and roamed through the gory 
field of Colonel Spottiswoode’s hunting 
exploits, with details of certain marvelous 
shots. The three listened eagerly—and 
Zack did his best. 

“But the gentle man is getting old; hi 
eyes ait, ‘astelleone inquired. 

“Lordy! suh; "pears like de Cunnel is jes 
now gettin’ de hang o’ dem eyes. I looks 
fer ’im to be at his best dis comin’ fall.” 

“Has he killed anybody lately?” asked 
Torreale. 

“No, suh; ‘cept in de war. Dat war 
wouldn’t lasted no time ef Cunnel hadn't 
been tuk down sick an’ I had to tote ’im 
home. While he wuz outen his head wid 
fever de s’render come. You jes ought to 
heerd Cunnel stomp an’ cuss when dey tole 
"im dat! Fust he say he war gwine to git 
right up from dat bed an’ have de fightin’ 
all over agin. Fer de longest time nobody 
couldn’t *swade him dat Marse Robert 
done s’rendered — he wouldn't never believe 
dat ’til his own ma say ‘twuz so. Doctor 
Paulding kep’ ’im full o’ medicine, so he'd 
lie down and be still. Ef ’twarn’t fer dat 


his 


medicine, ’tain’t no tellin’ what moughter 
happened. Lordy! gent’men, you all 
oughter see de Cunnel ketch holt o’ his 


bridle wid his teef an’ take a six-shooter in 
each han’! He'd go gallopin’ round a sap- 
lin’ an’ put every one o’ dem twelve bu 
smack in de middle. Dat warn’t nuthir 
Everybody done dat or dey couldn't si: 
in his army.” 

Doris Stanton turned her face away a 
gazed out of the porthole; she hated to let 
Zack see her laughing. At the first symp- 
tom of a halt Doris touched him off again. 

“*Has he got in a good humor yet about 

war?” 

Zack laughed. “Yas’m. Cunnel kin 
sorter smile "bout it sometimes, cept wher 
he sees one o’ dem biggety niggers in Wash- 
ington; but, scusin’ dem biggety niggers 
Cunnel say now he is sho glad he got tuk 
down sick, so everything passed off nice 
an’ pleasant. I heerd Cunnel speak dem 
very words to a passel o’ white gent’men in 
N’ Yawk.’ 

“All of that—that shooting, must be 
in—what do they call it?—the Wild 
West?” Torreale put the question in a 
whisper to Castelleone. Then he spoke 
aloud to Zack. “Does he kill many people 
in duels?” 

“No, suh; Cunnel wouldn’t hurt a fly. 
But he don’t git no chance. Dey won't 
done quit dat 
When folks notices de Cunnel 


lets 
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iy 


nd 


long ago. 
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| Tire Protection Pays 
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HEN you ride on unprotected tires, you 

bear three or four times the tire expense you 

need to bear —but the money is far from being all you 
lose. Delays, exasperations, roadside repairing toil — 
missing trains, business appointments and 

pleasure engagements — the strain on your 

mind and the discomfort to those riding with 
you—doesn't all that amount to heavier bur- 

den than even the money expense of tire 

troubles? And you need not endure any of it! 

You can save every dollar of tire repair 

expense, save three-fourths or more of 

your first tire costs, and make every mo- 

mentofyour motoring fullofuninterrupted 


pleasure —just by equipping your car with 
~ 


Rahal Tire 


Protectors 


Made of the only practical materials for tire protection — 
rubber, a new rubber, the toughest ever produced—and high 
grade Sea Island Cotton Fabric, so hard woven that it’s almost 
like arinor plate around your tires. Skidding protection is 

wdded to your tire protection by our famous non-skid tread, which you may 
have instead of plain tread if you desire,-—getting both tire protection and 
skidding protection at the cost of one. Prices on Standard Tire Protectors 
for this year have been reduced on an average of 20% by our new manufacturing 
advantages—a bigger value at a lower price—the greatest motoring economy 
ever put at your service 

Standard Tire Protectors really cost you potere ie y quickly reir 
you with money saved and pay a big I yon besix 
all your tire repair expense—but the you “the expense of buying new 
tires every few months. They make 3 your tires last years instead of months. 
These Protectors are the greatest of all motoring economies—beyond comparison 
with any other money-saving or pleasure-giving feature of automobile equipment 

No mechanical attachments—the Protectors ate easily applied and held 
firm and tight on your tires simply by inflation press#fe. Sand or gravel cannot 
get between the Protectors and the tire. Standard Tire Protectors give you 

protection against every form of tire trouble—and keep 90% of your 
motor car up-keep costs in your po ket. 


Free Book on Tire Protection 


It exy 


mburse 
Not only do they save 
save 





Jains the construction of Standard Tire Protectors 
and proves their econon their pleasure-giving value. Writ 
ing for this Free Book will open the way for you out of your 
tire troubles and tire repair expenses forever And ask us for 
a Free S of Standard Tire Protector rubber—so you 
can test its am 1g toughness. Write us today. 
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Dealers: Bigger Business, Better Discounts 


Every motor car user 





in the country will be made to know of Standard 
Tire Protectors by our great 1912 advertising campaign Advance orders 
show the 1912 demand will be at least five times that of 1911. Lower prices 
to con companied with larger discounts to dealers. We share with 
you and the motor car owner the advan- 
tage of our new m yulpment, 

If you have not placed your order 
in preparation for large 1912 sales on 
Standard Tire Protectors, write us today 
for our new price list and particulars of 
ihe co-operation we offer you 
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Protector Co. 
FTL 109 E.\Market Street, AKRON, OHIO 
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gittin’ riled dey jes goes out in de woods an’ 
climbs a tree. Dat makes Cunnel grin; an’ 
he sez: ‘It’s all right, boys; you-all come 
down again and let’s be friends.’ ’Tain’t no 
yaller dog in Vicksburg what can’t make 
friends wid Cunnel —scusin’ dem times 
when he’s pestered.” 

Zack’s audience kept growing, which 
encouraged the negro to take another deep 
breath. “I ain’t seen Cunnel mad—what 

er call reel mad—fer de longest —’til jes 
befo’ us lef’ home. He was settin’ in front 
of de hotel, him an’ some mo’ gent’men; 
up come a white man from some place or 
*nuther an’ butted in. Cunnel warn’t 
sayin’ nuthin’ to dat white man; warn’t 
studyin’ ’im; warn’t payin’ ’im no min’. 
Dem gent’men war talkin’ friendly politics 
*mong deyselves; dis man he gits up outen 
his chair and walks over whar dey wuz an’ 
"lows he war one o’ dem —I can’t zactly call 
de words like he said it; but some kind o’ 
standpatter—dat’s how he spoke—an’ he 
didn’t care who knowed it. Cunnel got 
up and sez sumpin’ to ‘im, soft an’ low; 
dis white man lifted one han’ an’ popped it 
down in de udder han’ wid a loud cuss 
word; an’ ’twarn’t but two licks passed — 
Cunne! hit dat white man an’ dat white 
man hit de groun’. I ain’t seen Cunnel wid 
dat kin’ o’ look on his face no mo’ ’til las’ 
night. Sumpin’ sho is pestered de Cunnel. 
Dat’s why I ain’t gwine near ’im today.” 

“Ts he very, very rich?” inquired Aurora. 

“Cunnel, ‘he got aplenty; but, lady, he 
gives away money jes same as ef ’twuz 
buttons—fo’ bits here an’ a dollar yonder. 
Folks jes laff an’ say de onliest thing Cun- 
nel is stingy "bout is ammynition — he sho 
do hate to waste none o’ dat. I been wid 
*im, man an’ boy, fer nigh on to fifty years, 
an’ he ain’t never wasted none to my 
knowin’ Comin’, suh; comin’!”’ Zack 
reached down, grabbed his hat and hustled 
out of the door, for the Colonel had appeared 
and beckoned him. 

The foreigners stared at each other. 
Castelleone wasn’t satisfied. ‘‘ Mees Stan- 
ton, what does the black mean when he says 
‘stingy "bout ammy nition’?” 

Doris laughed outright. ‘‘He says the 
Colonel never misses a shot—always gets 
something for each bullet. Hates to waste 
a shot, just as you hate to waste a dollar— 
to throw it away and get nothing for it. 
Do you understand?” 

“Si, signorina—oh, y-es—mees 
Castelleone answered slowly. 

Later in the afternoon Colonel Spottis- 
woode sat in his steamer chair still thinking, 
still figuring. Zack leaned against the rail 
and gazed upon the water. 

“Zack! Oh, Zack! If you had some 
money that you didn’t want what would 
you do with it? 

Zack grinned. 


“Well, Cunnel, you know 
how niggers is. Dey’s mighty ginrous wid 
money what dey ain’t got. But ef I hada 
lot o’ money whi at I didn’t want I’d buy 
tickets to missy’s concert. She sho is one 
high-qualified young lady an’ ain’t got no 
bizness puttin’ her foot to de groun’. Dem 
gent’men is plumb crazy ’bout de way she 


| plays dat fiddle.” 


| inside—one ticket each. 
| my name you don’t get a cent; 


The Colonel straightened up in his chair. 

“Zack, you've got more sense than a lead 
mule. Go find that little sharp-faced 
steward and bring him to the writing room.” 
Then the Colonel disappeared. 

In the corner of the writing room, where 
nobody could see him, Colone! Spottis- 
woode placed seven hundred and eighty- 
five dollars in an envelope. Then he took 
the four cards—Reifenstein, Castelleone, 
Torreale and Shields— put them in with the 
money and sealed the package. 

“Steward,” he said, ‘take this envelope 
straight to Signorina Certosa and tell her 
it is from these gentlemen whose cards are 
If you mention 
if you keep 
your mouth shut I'll give you five dollars.” 

As he started for the music room the 
steward’s mouth could not have been opened 
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with a jimmy. Colonel Spottiswoode hur- 
ried out on deck and watched through a 
porthole. He saw the steward as he laid 
the = in the signorina’s hand and 
delivered the message accurately. 

“Four more tickets sold, my dear!”’ The 
singer laughed and patted Doris’ hand; but 
when she saw the large size of the bills, 
their number, and the gold besides, her eyes 
widened. Excitedly she counted: ‘Seven 
hundred and eighty-five dollars—who sent 
this? Who ——” She looked up, but the 
steward had vanished. A card dropped 
out. “‘Carissima, look —it’s that dear, dear 
Reifenstein. Where is he? Where is he? 
Come, we must find him—dear, generous 
Reifenstein!” The signorina sprang up and 
led Doris to the deck. 

Reifenstein was standing near the for- 
ward screen, talking confidentially with the 
two Italians. Colonel Spottiswoode flat- 
tened himself against the wall as the sig- 
norina dragged the unwilling girl and went 
rushing by him. 

Signorina Certosa ran up behind Reifen- 
stein, pulled him round, put both hands 
upon his shoulders and kissed his cheek. 
“Oh! you generous, generous darling!” 
The German stepped back amazed; the 
Italians looked on with blank and stupid 
faces. ‘“‘How splendid of you!—princely! 
And when I heard you say ‘Seven hundred 
and eighty-five dollars’ I thought you were 
taking no interest in my benefit oh!” 

None of the men had spoken. “Seven 
hundred and eighty-five!” Reifenstein re- 
peated vaguely; then he reached out and 
took the card from her hand —his own card, 
with the inkspot. ‘Who sent this?” 

“You sent it—with the money—such an 
odd amount —seven hundred and eighty-five 
dollars!” 

The three men glanced wonderingly at 
each other. 

Halfway down the long deck Colonel 
Spottiswoode was standing. Reifenstein 
went up to him and presented the card. 

“Did you send this, sir, to Signorina 
Certosa?”’ 

“T did, sir.” 

“‘And you sent her the money that was 
in dispute—for the young lady’s benefit?” 

“T did, sir.” 

Reifenstein tore up the 
tended his hand. ‘I shall make any apology 
you demand; you must be my friend.’ 

“T never wanted to be anything else!” 
The Colonel wrung his hand warmly and 
the men leaned against the corner of the 
passage, laughing at the untangling of their 
troubles. 

Zack came along and pulled the C ‘olonel’s 
sleeve. ‘“‘Look out; dey’s comin’. 

And they were coming—the signorina 
still dragging Doris by the wrist. After her 
came the chattering and excited Italians, 
radiant with delight. Behind them the 
Colonel saw, or imagined, hundreds and 
hundreds and hundreds of curious eyes. 
They had seen her kiss the German and 
were watching to see what the signorina 
was going to do next. Every human being 
on the vessel drifted toward them. The 
Colonel gave one look—just one. “I can’t 
stand the gaff!"’ he whispered to Reifen- 
stein; then melted backward behind the 

corner, turned and fled. 

“Where is he?” * demanded the breath- 
less signorina. ‘‘ Where is that dear, dear 
American prince?” 

“Gone.” Reifenstein 
word, his face very red. 

“Run away? From me? Me?” Then 
the singer turned upon Zack and berated 
him. ‘So, your terreeble, terreeble fighter 
is run away —run from a woman?” 

“‘No, ma’am; no, ma’am, he ain’t run 
from you. I seen Cunnel look at his 
watch—he got er engagement downstairs 
to kill a man.” 

They could not embrace the 
so Castelleone and Torreale embraced each 
other. 


eard and ex- 


choked the 


out 


Colonel; 


THE END 
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Billiards and Pool are expensive games if 
pr in a public poolroom, but almost anyone 
can afford to have at home a 


BURROWES 


Billiard and Pool Table 


You can play - 24 while you are paying for it. The 
prices are . $25, $35, $45, $55, $75, etc., 
easy terms of si or more down (depending on size a 
style selected), and a small amount —= mont Suzes 
range up to 41/2 x 9 feet (sta: . Complete playing 
equipment of balls, cues, etc., free 

© special room is needed. The Burrowes Table can 
be set on your yarns -room or hbrary table, or mounted on 
its own legs or folding stand, and quickly set aside when 
not in use. Burrowes Tables are 


Used by Experts 


for home practice. The most delicate shots, calling for skill of 
the type, can be executed with the utmost accuracy 


FREE TRIAL—NO RED TAPE 
On receipt of first installment we will ship Table. Play 
on it one week If unsatisfactory return it, and on its re- 
ceipt we will refund your deposit. This ensures you a free 
trial Write today for illus. catalog, giving prices, terms, etc 


E. T. BURROWES CO., 814 Center Street, Portland, Me. 
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GASOLINE LAMP 
AT OUR RISK 


NN ARBOR LAMPS give 
perfect light, brighter than 
city gas, steadier and clearer 
than electricity. Cost less than 
% cent per hour for light of 
100 candle power. Many beautiful 
designs to choose from. Fuel is gasoline, 
perfectly safe. Can be had as single lamps 
or complete systems for homes, churches, 
stores, etc. 
Every Lamp Guaranteed. Have been stand- 
ard for over 12 years. Ask your dealer for 
permanent guaranteed maintenance plan; by 
it lamps will last a lifetime. 
OUR TRIAL OFFER: Our dealers will let any 
responsible person try any Ann Arbor Lamp 
before buying If your dealer doesn't carry our 
line, we will send any lamp prepaid on receipt 
of price. Dealers write for trade discounts, 


Send for catalog today 


Superior Mig. Co., 275 Second St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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C. A. Bennett Typewriter Co., 366 Broadway, New York 


Royal Rathskeller Mixture 


The perfect smoking tobacco Made in a clean 
sanitary factory by well-paid white labor. Seiected 
of very old bright leaf Virginia and the choice leaves 
of Tennessee's famous Black Patch Tobacco. A 
bouquet of unearp assed delicacy. Ideal for all smok 
ing purpose Fut up in half pound paper only, and 
sent postpaid for 45c a package or twofor 85c. Address 


ROYAL TOBACCO CO., 603 Broadway, Nashville, Tena. 
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Gum Factory, 


We make Vending, Slot, Premium and Special Gums. 


Four flavors, nove! packages 
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THE CALL 


(Continued from Page 13) 


no way bound to her. She knew nothing 
of what had happened to him outside of his 
business disasters. He might have found 
friendship in other quarters, consolation at 
other hands. He might, and this would be 
doubly tragic, have experienced some inner 
and personal change of feeling. She had 
never confided to him how much she needed 
him, how essential he was now to her happi- 
ness. She had given nosign. She had done 
nothing to hold him. He might have grown 
away from her. He might have ascended 
from his valley of illusion into the sanities 
and lucidities of everyday life. 

These thoughts were still torturing her 
when she went to bed. They kept her 
awake, tormenting her with the same white 
light of wakefulness that had so often 


come to her from overstudy with her 


stockwork. 

It was long after midnight when she got 
out of bed and began a search for her box 
of sleeping tablets. She remembered, when 
she had the tablets in her hand, that she 
had left a call for the early morning train. 
It would be foolish to drug herself into a 
sleep that could last only two or three 
hours at the most. So she sat in the worn 
plush armchair, holding in her hand the 
picture of Ruthven and the Great Dane. 
She continued to look at it passively until 
a sense of peace settled over her. Then she 
crept into bed and slept until awakened by 
the call. 


The rain had ceased falling by the time 
Una’s train drew into the station at 
Chesterville. From this fact she extracted 
a ghostly comfort, forlornly insisting that 
a symbol of better things lay in the clearing 
weather. 

Her face was calm—calm with the tragic 
fortitude that comes with last chances—as 
she stepped from the car and looked about 
the crowded platform. 


She saw Ruthven waiting, with a water- | 


proof hung over his arm, startlingly close 
to her—almost at her side. A tremor sped 
through her tired body as she beheld him, 
for his own face was calm and strangely 
altered. 

It had lost much of its ruddy look. It 


seemed leaner and longer, touched with an | 


austerity which secretly terrified her. She 


stared at him a assed or two before she | 


realized that he was dressed entirely in 


| black. 


“T have the car waiting,” he said very 
quietly as he shook hands with her. 

Her heart slowly sank. There was some- 
thing so non-committal in that handshake 
something that was so fixed and sorrowful 


in the face with which he regarded her. 





| claim, she remembered, was foolish. 


| silence as they stood face to face. 


} 


| now in the open air 


“Has anything— happened?” she asked 
with a second tremor creeping through her 
limbs. 

“My sister died ten days ago,” he said. 
He was leading the way to the far end of 





the platform, where the automobile stood. 
| 


“And you never told me 

He turned and faced her again as he 
opened the tonneau door for her. 

“That would not have been generous!” 
he said. 

“But surely —— 

She stopped, faltering on the cry that 
surely she had a right to be told; but that 


“You look tired,” he said out of the 
“I am tired,” she acknowledged. 
He was helping her into the seat. 
“T’d like nothing better than an hour 
in the country!” 
she confessed. That confession, she knew 
conceded nothing. 

She heard Ruthven say a brief word or 
It was 
the same boyish-faced chauffeur who had 
once driven them from the Country Club 
to her hotel. Then Ruthven drew on his 
waterproof and stepped in beside her. 


| Neither of them spoke as they threaded 


| doesn’t it? 


| and rocked their way out to the 


open 
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a Sa HE charminthe Aleo accomplished automatically 


with the opening of the door 
by a 


culture in littl 

The tilted, 
deep cushions, the width of 
doors, the generosity of room 


is the 


concealed electric bulb 


things. 


This and other little things, 


uncommon to motor cars, 
within, the comforts in petit give the Alco a rare motor 
appointments, the smartness personality. 
of finish, and yet the quiet 
dignity of style that goes al- One may observe also a 


ways with the superior thing ¢W beauty in motor car lines 


: vy the 

—a daintiness and good taste the 1912 Alco, ‘This the 

that catch the fancy. touch of an artist. He has 
- made the Alco a car of en 


One little point of com- 
pelling interest in the Alco is 
the s//umination of the step at 
nig ht when the tonneau door 


The 


ticing—irresistible— beauty 


The new catalog shows and 
tells more about the Alco 


is opened lighting is Sent on request 


AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE COMPANY, 1881 Broadway, New York 


Builders also of Alco Motor Trucks and Alco Taxicabs 


cn Canadian Headquarters 
iS AL 596 St. Catherine Street,Weat 
ay Montreal 


Chicago Branch 
2501 Michigan Avenue 
Boston Branch 


567 Boylston Street 






































sTupy FARMING [eat 


Why not learn the impr ved, methods of intensive 
scientific agriculture at hom You should learn all 
abou 2 our Sas proposition, Faculty of Experts, vari 


General Seanien, Small-iarm Coerse, 






Easy Seller 


SAMPLE FREE 


irses, et 














“ AGENTS 


wg —_ your farm. Wr today which line of farm THE 
ing nd get interesting particulars, and aa HOUSEWIFE’S 

VALUABLE BOOKLET FREE Gearantecd” CHEST OF TOOLS Hullt ex 
“How a Make the Farm Pay More” the b - wif 7 he toot for . ruued 
toon ahead i asy term Write today bestnase. welts AS ——B— ; -4,- ol 
AMERICAN FARMERS SCHOOL, 123 Laird Bldg, Minneapolis, Men | THOMAS TOOL CO., 1068 Burny St, DAYTON, © 


country, splashing through the mud and 


water that still covered the roads. 


She waited, she scarcely kne v for what, | 


fighting back tiie tears which she felt 
welling up to her eyes. 

“T saw that you were to play in New 
York this fall,” he said without looking at 
her; “that you were to have a wonderful 
new play.” 

“Yes,” she murmured —“a new play.”’ 

“That means a great step forward, 
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The Yale for 1912 


Keep the 1912 YALE points in mind; they mark the 


You Must Demand A Yale To Get Them All 


ane e. Peceee San E 
acw Sus high For 
made ,a Jual oilir ngs 


Yale Motorcycles Hold The World’s Reontie For Selinense 


Wee codes feo Gull telerpeation stent, Gove real 1912 14 cles; Medel 24, 4H. P.; Model 24M, 4H 
with Bosch Magneto; Model 25, 5 H. P. Twin; Model 27, . Twin. 
THE CONSOLIDATED MFG. CO., a0e ase Ave., 


clipse Free Engine Clutch, w 
1 Triple Anchored Har bar long 
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Teledo, Ohic 


Has All The Features That Show Real Advancement Over 1911 
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, HowAn Experienced Buyer 
Figures His Car 


He gets right down to the value of the things that 
make a car——the engine—the materials—-the grade of 
workmanship. Size, color and shape are important 
features. But he looks at these after he goes over 
the essentials. 

MOON ‘40"’ is built for the rigid inspection of the 
experienced buyer. He sees the famous MOON 45- 
horsepower T-head Motor, perfected by five years’ 
hardest tests. He notes the 4!9-inch bore and 5-inch 
stroke—the long stroke motor — with strong four-bolt 

Connecting Rods and three-bearing Crank 
Shaft; the Self-Starter with three years of ex- 
, periment behind it. He sees the big 36-inch 

Wheels, with bigger spokes than any other car at 
the price—-Demountable and Quick Detachabie 
Rims—36 x4 Tires, front and rear. 


Then he takes in the MOON ‘40’s" long Wheel 
Base, 120 inches—its beautiful, roomy, all-metal 
body in nickel and black finish. He observes the 


Full Equipment — more equipment than has ever been 
listed before. 

MOON “40” has more Real Values for the 
enced buyer than can be even mentioned here. 
Write for 1912 Catalog and the MOON 

Charts and get it all. 


MOON MOTOR CAR CO. 
4408 No. Green Street ST. LOUIS, MO. 


experi- 


Book of 





, 
MOON “40”—$1, 800 | 
Self -Starter 





























Thousands of large power users have been able 


Robbins & Myers “STANDARD” Motors 
on individual machines, thereby eliminating the 
maximum waste. 

You may be running small machines in your factory at a dead loss. 

Consult our board of engineers free as to the best way to remedy this evil. 


Simply write us as to your power conditions—how much you use and where you 
use it--and our experts will analyze your case and point out the right motors to fit your 
special needs, This service is free to power users and places you under no obligation. 


Obbins &2Myers 


STANDARD Moto rs 


1-30 to 15 Horse Power 





We are the world’s largest manufacturers of small motors. 
is specialized in this type, we are enabled to quote lowest prices 
consistent with superior quality. Free catalog shows complete 


line. Write for it. 

. 1305 La Ave. 
The Robbins & Myers Co. 'Si.ion. 

BRANCHES: New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, 

St. Louie, Cleveland, New Orleans, Atlanta and Rochester. 

Agencies in All Principal Cities. 

We Aleo Manufacture « Full Line of Direct and Alternating Current 
Fans — Desk, Ceiling, Bracket, Oscillating, Ventilating—for Office, Factory 
and Home. (38) 


Because our big factory 
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to greatly reduce their power cost by installing | 


| Aspirit of untimely perverseness seemed 

to possess her. Her weakness of body left 
her almost childlike in her willfulness, 
pitifully in need of a sustaining hand. 


| “Yes, it’s a great step forward,” she 


echoed. Yet she added after a moment’s 


| silence: “But I want to go backward!” 


| “Backward! How?” he asked with his 
direct and candid literalness. 

| “To the bone nj omy was the cry that 
was on the tip of her tongue—but she did 

| not have the courage to utter it. 

“That’s the way I’ve been going,” he 
|said after waiting for the answer she did 
| not speak. 

“How?” she asked. 

“T’ve lost my business,” he told her. 
“Tt’s a terrible thing for a man to lose his 
business. There isn’t much left to take its 
place—with a man like me!” 

A surge of pity swept through her It 
|carried away at a stroke the willfulness 
| that had weighed on her. 
| “*My dear, dear friend, I know it,”’ she 
|said with calm and bell-like clearness. 
|“*I know everything. I know what you 
| have lost. That is what brought me here!” 
A lunge of the car flung her swaying 

body against his. The hand with which 
| she steadied herself still clung to his arm. 
| “And I'm going to save you,” she went 
on. “ You don’t know how rich I am 





how 


I wondered what I could ever do with that | 


” 


foolish money! 
| “Save me from what?” he asked. 
| “From ruin!” she cried with the happy 
tears of which she was no longer ashamed, 
even as he stared down at her. 

“But I’m not ruined,” he said with his 
grim candor. “They took over my works 
and put me out; but you don’t suppose 
I let them do it without paying me well 
for it?” 

“Then you’re not—not ruined?” she 
cried in terror. 

“No. My pocketbook isn’t empty,” he 
said with his slow and solemn smile— “only 
my life is.” 

| $he saw it all at a glance. She, the child 
of the theater, had been the victim of a 
theatricality. 

“Then I can’t help you?” she said 
almost in a wail. ‘Then I never should 
have come!” 

He had turned in the seat and taken her 
two helpless hands 

“Only if you will go backward,” he said 
very quietly as his hungry eyes met hers. 

“Back to what?” she said. He smiled a 
little as he looked down at her. There 
was neither merriment nor mockery in 
that hesitating smile. 
self-derogatory, more touched with a sober | 
wistfulness. It was the smile of a much- 
traveled man finally somewhat uncertain of 
his way. ‘Back to what?” she repeated. 

| “To the boneyard,” he said, wise with the 
wisdom of a great love. “‘Tothe boneyard— 
and be a failure!” 

He did not wait for her to speak. His 
old-time honest strength seemed to justify 
itself—to make all things clear. He took 
| her in his arms and held her there, watching 
| the shadowy hazel eyes to which the tears 
| were still welling. 
| “We'll be failures together!’ he said as 

her yearning arms crept up and clasped 
about his shoulders. And she clung to him 
| wistfully, abandonedly, as he bent low and 
kissed her wet eyelids. 


(THE END) 


All Bets Off 


HERE is a certain New York celebrity 
noted for three things—his size, which 
is tremendous; his apparel, which is daz- 


description. 

On a certain morning he went into a 
swagger Fifth Avenue restaurant and 
ordered, among other things, a double por- 
tion of ham and eggs, some country sausage, 
mush and milk, corned-beef hash and 
buckwheat cakes with maple syrup. 


It seemed more | 


zling; and his appetite, wnich beggars | 


All these things were brought to him at | 





once. He put them all on one enormous 
platter and proceeded to slice 4 
up together. Two women watched 

horror from the next table. 
| ‘My dear,” said one, 

| appalling thing I ever witnessed! I'll 

er a box of candy he eats that mess with 
| his nife.”’ 

“T’ll take the bet,” said the other. “‘He 
is dressed like a gentleman and, despite his 
barbaric taste in food, I wager he'll eat it 
with a fork.” 


| They both lost. He ate it with a spoon. | 1501 Wright Bidg.” St. Louis | 
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“that is the most 
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Yankee’’ Tools 
provide cleverer 
waysof working — 
saving timeandeffort. 
“Yankee” Automatic 
Push Drill No. 44 is the 
only drill with adjustable 
tension spring. 
By turning the cap (as 
illustrated) the spring in 
the handle is made shorter 
or longer and the tension 
greater or less—as is best 
for the work in hand; 
whether in hard or soft 
wood, with large or 


small drills. 


The adjustable ten- 
sion saves breakage 
of drill-points. 
Drill-magazine has 
the opened end wz, 
making the drill-points 
easily accessible. Eight 
drill- points, ¢s to 44, i 
plain sight. 





Ask your dealer for 


“YANKEE” 
Automatic 
Drill 
No. 44 Price $1.75 


Free Tool Book. Mechanics 
and he suseholders are in 
= e d to write for “Yankee” 

“ ol Book illustrating these 
— and their uses. 
AUTOMOBILISTS, write for book 
“*Vankee’ Tools in the Garage.” 


NORTH BROS. MFG. CO. 
Philadelphia. 





an income raising squabs for 
MAK market or for breeders. Send for | 
our big free 1912 squab book 
today, read how John Ludwig (Cal), 75 years old, 
lears §25 weekly; how Oscar Maerzke (Wis.) nets 
4000 yearly shipping squabs to Chicago market. Detailed dire 
ns for selling direct in your town for §6 a doz. How to adver- 
et results. PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB Le 424 
treet, IE, MASS. Lat Plymouth R & Sguabs 


is made breeding our pro ‘>> 
MONEY lific Plymouth Rock Ho- 9 
mers. Read in our free » 
beek how Etwinoma Farms (Vt) built up a trade at 
not less than fifty cents each, starting two years ago 
with only 25 pairs P. R. Extra Homers, which have increased to 
800 pairs. Read how a L. 1. R. R. man, J. E. Ross, lost his job 
but now takes in §9 to $12 daily selling eggs and squabs, after 
only one yrar's breeding ym a start with a dozen pairs P. R. 


Homers. Rey — hock SQUAB co., 424 Howard Street, 
MELROSE, MA’ 
agers work. 


Bat Plymouth Rock Squabs 
BREEDING fercrr Ooo 


(Pes 
6000 squabs want ed y by 


See what they 


Pr 


“ 








squabs is attractive, 


grow ng ¢ ery year. 
only one N. Y. commission firm. 





say in "National Squad Magazine (monthly), specimen copy from 

us Zeneente, 3 mos. 26¢., one yr. $1. All about pigeons k ™ profit 

= _ Le ures. Han dsomest, largest, —— original, practical. 

Is © sell best as well as how to raise. PLYMOUTH ROCK 

SQUABCO. 424 Howard Street, MELROSE, MASS. Fat 
are marketed when only ‘>> 


one month old. Read our 


S QUABS 1912 free book and the maga 


e 
zine and see what wonderful strides forward in breed- ay 
ng and selling methods have been made the last few 
years. Start small, mall. grew big. We sell the famous foment Roe, 
Homers and Carnea' all supplies needed by an 
sab ee. Ww sg us a letter today. PLYMO “ROCK 
AB CO., 424 Howard . Founder 
of oa squad tndustry in America. Eat Plymi outh Rock Squats 


RIDER AGENTS WANTED 


in each town to ride and exhibit sample 1912 










bicycle. Write Jrock tal offer. 
Finest Guaranteed $10 to $27 


with Coaster-Brakes and Puncture-Proof tires. 


1 1911 Models 
etek abe 8 $7 to $12 
Second 


00 -Hand Wheels 
makes and models, $8 
ood as new........ to 
t FACTORY CLEARING SALE 
We on P v4 without a 
to deposit, az the At, and allow 
0 BAYS FREE TRIAL. 


TIRES, coaster tons rear wheels, 
pny Ss, sundries, parts and repairs for all makes of bicycles 
Uf usual prices NOT Y until you get 

om ce atalogues and fer 
dope ae CO., 


GREIDER’S FINE POULTRY 


Book and calendar for 1912 contains 200 pages. 

72 varieties pure bred, 62 colored plates. Many 

other illustrations, descriptions. Incubators and 

br: Low prices on all stock eggs. How 

to raise and make hens lay. Get my plans. They 

all say it's great — this book — only 15 cents. 
B. H. GREIDER."Box 83, Rheems, Pa. 


IN Freight Forwarding Co. 
rates, quick time on 
[JDSON Fess. _— to and from Western 
points. 443 Marquette Bidg., Chicago 
736 Old South Bidg., Boston |= 871 Monadnock Bidg., San Francisco 
326 Whitehall Bidg.. N. 1 $16 Central — 0s Angeles 
Write nearest o 


Write now 


Dept. P-55, CHICAGO 
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KASURE its worth from the standpoint of reli- 

able, unfailing daily service in all seasons, or 
measure it by the luxury of its delightful, quiet smooth- 
ness of operation, the Marmon offers you more value 
for your investment than any other car in the world. 


It is manufactured complete in this great factory. Could 
you see the completeness of this organization—could you 
watch each step of its making—the designing, the pattern 
making, the moulding of iron, aluminum, brass and bronze 
castings, the forging, the making of special tools, jigs and 
fixtures for making the parts interchangeable and accurate, 
the machining, the building of motors, axles, chassis and 
bodies, the finishing, the painstaking care and thoroughness 
with which every part is tested and inspected—then you 
would realize what stands back of Marmon superiority. 


Marmon cars are made on one chassis; five passenger 
‘Touring Car, four passenger Suburban, Roadster for two 
or three passengers — $2750; seven passenger Limousine— 
$4000; Landaulet— $4100, Full information and specifi- 
cations will be sent on request. 


NORDYKE & MARMON COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS INDIANA 
SIXTY YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL MANUFACTURING 
MANUFACTURERS OF AMERICA’S FINEST FLOUR MILLING MACHINERY 


(ESTABLISHED 1851) 
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The World’s 


Greatest Victories 


The Marmon won The Inter- 
national Sweepstakes Race —the 
greatest contest the world has ever 
known — on May 30th, 1911, cover- 
ing 500 miles in 402 minutes, 8 
seconds, at the record-breaking 
speed of 7+.61 miles per hour, and 
defeating such cars as three Italian 
Fiats, two German Benz, the Ger- 
man Mercedes, the Alco, two 
Loziers, and others, in all a field of 
44, the greatest gathering of repre- 
sentative carsof Europe and America 
ever entered in one event. 


The records of the Marmon during 
its entire career make a wonderfully 
consistent showing as the winner 
of the majority of all the greatest, 
longest and most important speedway 
events, most of them without a stop. 


On the road the Marmon has won 
many honors. Inthe Minneapolis- 
Helena Road Tour, 1911, it was the 
only registered stock touring car to 
finish the strenuous 1461-mile endur- 
ance test with a perfect score—win- 
ning the magnificent Journal Trophy. 
A booklet—“‘International 
Champion’’— containing a stirring, 
illustrated narrative of the 500-mile 
Race and accounts of the winning 
of the Marmon’s Great List of 
Victories, will be sent on request. 
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Nature’s Way 


Is for man to walk on the earth and not on 
hard surfaces. Baz/ey’s way beats Nature’ s 
way by making a// surfaces easy and safe 
for the wearer of 


Bailey’s ‘Won't Slip”’ 
Rubber Heels 


Thousands Of wearers have proved this 
scientific construction to be superior to all 


others. Insist on having them and enjoj 
fife. Dealers, write for prices 

All dealers, 50c applied. Mailed 35c 
diagram of the heel of your boot. 


Send 


To you we will mail a pair on receipt of 
25 cents and dealers’ names in your town, 


C. J. BAILEY & CO., Manufacturers 
22 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 

















After Shaving 


Use MENNEN’S f82tn 
Toilet Powder 


and insist upon your barber using 
it also. | is antiseptic and will as. 
sist in preventing many of the skin 
diseases often contracted. Sx 
everywhere ot mailed for 25< 
Sample box for 4c stamp 








Trade Mark 


Gerhard Mennen Co., Newark, N.J 














Adirondack Foot Warmers 


rah Auteing. Driving and citing Outdoors 
r war Ma ke 


t ek it tist ‘ 
$1.50 PAIR, SENT PREPAID 


w.c ,LEONARD & CoO 
79 Main Saranac Lake, N. ¥ 


YOUNG MAN! 
Crystalline Amstion! 





success “Wr ite now 


Sprague Yalan ll Schoal of Law 
227 American Bidg. Detroit, Mich 















ee BIRDS * —— 
art of Tax hy by mail 
r les, make rug 
Very ta me profita Decorate 
your how e tine trophi« 
uit success cuaranteed. Write te 
ay fc Pree Book and . 


ve Both free Northwestern Behool 
of Faxidermy, 4011 Elwood Bldg Omaha, Neb 


A LIVING FROM POULTRY 


Thousands of dollars made every year in the 
oultry business. A city lot big enough 


~~ 





begin. Your name and address on postal 
bring Making Poultry Pay - 
# Inland Poultry, 27 Cord Bidg., lndianapolis, lad 





MADGE FIREBOOT’S 
HUSBAND 


(Continued from Page 19) 


just ahead of him, took his passes with 
great, driving swings and drove them well 
up to midfield; but there they met the 
stone wall, for Longmouth, massing in 
defense, formed the scrimmage at that 
point, and Smith, key to the situation, 
seemed unable to break it. In the middle 
of the period two clean drives looked like 
a goal, but the Longmouth Back and Num 
ber Two pounced on the ball and held it 
in the tangled mass of horses beyond any 
extricating. Smith, though unguarded, 
hovered on the edge and made a futile pass 
at it, but his horse wavered and backed 
deliberately out of the mix-up. 

“The horse is pony-shy!” yelled the 
would-be expert in the motor car behind 
Madge and Taylor, but the latter muttered: 

“Pony-shy nothing! No horse will do 
more than he’s made to. It’s Smithy th: at's 


| quitting. You see what I was up against. 


| know the 


Madge’s eyes were sparkling however 
“Just wait a minute!” she said. “If I 
shoulders on that husband of 
mine something’s going to happen.” 

And happen it did, for again Smith re 
fused to mix it up; and the third time, just 
as he hung on the outskirts of the group, 
there was a leap from the big horse behind 
him. Stone appeared suddenly at his side; 
there was a little flash as a spur—not that 
of his rider—dug into Smith’s pony, and 
the startled animal leaped square into the 
bunch, scattering the Longmouth ponies 
right and left. 


. } 
Besides the grooms, probably not three 


people on the field saw what had happened; 
but they knew immediately that something 


| had occurred, for Smith, wheeling his pony, 


came face to face with Stone, livid with 
anger. 

“What the devil do you mean by that?” 
he roared; but the big man’s jaw stuck out 


in its ugly way and he raised his mallet, 


| pointing down the field toward the ball. 


“Get where you belong and shut up!” 
he roared; and, without a word, Smith 
turned and went, while the crowd, who knew 
Smith and inwardly gloated, tried to look 


| as ‘if nothing had happened. 


The one weak link in the Beach team’s 
chain had been strengthened, however, for 
Smithy was the kind of dog that fawns 
on the hand that beats him, and the play of 
the home team held its opponents without 
another score. 

By the sixth period ponies that had 
played before began to reappear, while the 
men themselves showed very visible signs 
of wear; and the attack and defense were 
by fits and starts. Stone’s leadership was 
now tacitly acknowledged, for the Beach 
players were looking to him constantly 
for their cue; but apparently a waiting 
game was the one he wanfed. Once, in 
the middle of the period, Longmouth tried 
again its sledge-hammer tactics; but there 


| was a hoarse command from Stone which 


everybody understood; litthke McDermott 
went after his Back like a flying tackle, 
Stone himself rode off the Number Two 
until his pony’s wild eye was pleading for 
mercy, and the game relapsed into very 
ladylike proportions. 

*I guess they won't try that again,” said 
McDermott to Stone glee ‘fully as they rode 
off for the change of ponies. “The be} 
afraid of you—and eve ry body on the field 
knows it.” 

All this, however, did not change the fact 


| that Longmouth still led by one goal, and 


| while McDermott 


Taylor stamped excitedly on the sidelines 
in spite of his pain, while Madge stood with 
clenched hands beside him. She had not 
gone near her husband in any of the rests 
since he had started, and evide ntly the big 
man was best left alone, as the very first 
play in the next period showed that some- 
thing had been brewing. When the teams 
lined up, instead of McDermott taking his 
place at Number One, Stone faced the ref- 
eree, while the little Irishman crouched like 
a pigmy behind him. It was really an 
infinitesimal matter; but, as McDermott 
had said, the Longmouth players were 
actually afraid of the big stranger; and, 
just as a misplaced shoestring will take the 
nerve of an overexcited athlete at a critical 
moment, the mysterious change made them 
anxious ‘and uncertain. 

The result was that Stone had not the 
slightest difficulty in getting the throw-in 
and carrying the ball well down the field, 
broke through the line 
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HE seat springs on the ordi- 

nary motorcycle have about 

one-half inch action either 
way. This means when the rider 
strikes a stone or crossing, say 3 
inches high, that the ordinary mo- 
torcycle saddle springs absorb only 
the first 2 inch of the jolt, and 
the rider’s back bone gets the rest. 
These jolts, and in factall vibrations, 
are entirely eliminated in the new 
Harley-Davidson by the incorpora- 
tion of a 4°a/-4Ffotemg Seat, the 
greatest comfort device ever built. 
The saddle springs, the 
only shock absorbers 
of the ordinary mo- 
torcycle, are retained, 
and these, combined 
with our f'a/4fotemg 
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inches as against the 
scant 1 inch of the 
ordinary motorcycle. 
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This means that the new Harley- 
Davidson is four times as com- 
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has held the world’s official record 
for economy. The Harley-Davidson 
is not a racing machine, but is built 
primarily for comfort and service. 
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Seat, the new Harley-Davidson 
incorporates the Jreew’>e/ 
control, the latest and greatest 
invention of Mr. Wm. S. Harley, 
the world’s foremost motor- 
cycle designer and 
engineer. This inge- 
nious device has done 
away with the hard 
pedaling or the neces- 
sity for running along- 
side the machine, and 
permits the Harley- 
Davidson to be started 
like an automobile. 
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| the second Englishman. 
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and raced after. Again the Longmouth 
Back diagonaled across the field; but, on 
the instant, the situation struck him exactly 
as it struck every spectator on the sidelines 


who saw the odd situation of the little | 
man rushing after the big one. Two periods | 


before the two had done exactly the same 


| thing in reverse order, and had played the 


game exactly as it shouldn’t be played. 
What they were up to now the Back 
couldn’t imagine. He wavered, hesitated 
and was lost, for a galloping pony does not 


| give one much time for deliberation; and, 


before he could make up his mind, both 
Stone and McDermott were by him with an 
absolutely clear field, for Lorimer and the 
renovated Smith were holding their men 
like vises—and McDermott shot in the 


| goal. 


Back on the sidelines, Taylor and Madge 
simply doubled with laughter. They shook 
hands; they tore up handfuls of grass; they 


| did almost everything that joyous persons 


do except embrace each other, while the 
grinning Beach players trotted back for 


| the throw-in. 


By all rules of the drama, Stone should 


| have waited until the next and last period 


to win his game; but Stone was not staging 


| a drama—he was winning a polo match, 
and he knew that now was the minute to do 


it; so from the instant the ball was thrown 
in his men were after it like tigers. It was 


now their advantage, and they pushed the | 


ball on and on until it rolled past the Back 
There was the usual 
the usual turning of horses, the 
usual mad dash—and then from the bunch, 
as if he had been saving this one shot for 
himself, rode Stone with his opposing 
Number Three hard beside him. Which- 
ever man got the ball, he would have to 
take it on the backhand; but it is easier to 
shoot backward than it is to shoot forward 
on the near side, and the Longmouth man 
had thus the advantage as, neck and neck, 
they plunged for the rolling white sphere, 
each trying to crowd the other away from it. 

Which won? Were therc two ways that 
race could come out? Waiting for the 
exact minute when the push would unbal- 
ance the other, Stone threw his whole 
great strength against the opposing rider 
and then, reaching over the neck of his own 
pony, he gave one of those rifle-shot strokes 
of his and the ball rose squarely between 
the posts. 

There must have been an eighth period 
there generally is in a polo game; but 


of the spectators were cranking motors and 
putting on veils to go home. When the 
players reached the boundaries after the 
finish, little Madge was among the grooms 
and the stable boys to meet them. Her 
husband slid deliberately off his horse and 
into the greatcoat that she held for him. 
And then, though strangers edged curi- 
ously round them, and the little kiddies 





began shouting and swarming after the | 


spent balls—while half the Beach crowded 
in to shake his hand—the little Wildfire 
fished out the neckscarf and reached it 
carefully round her husband's yielding neck. 

“It’s a bit sharp, deary,” she said simply, 
“and you must be awlully careful not to 
get cold.” 

Every one heard her 
stable boys, the 


the tough little 
cynical old grooms, the 
every one watched her 
wrap the scarf deliberately round the great 
awkward figure that stood foolishly before 
her—and even tuck in the ends; but, 
strange to say, not one of them smiled, 


Ready Repartee 


oye LITTLETON, the Congress- 
man from the Oyster Bay District, 
says he crossed from Europe last summer 
with two Englishmen of a serious and 
conservative turn of mind. Though they 
shared the same stateroom, had seats at 
the same table and sat side by side in their 
deck-chairs, neither spoke to the other 
they hadn’t been introduced. Finally, 
though, on the last day, when the shores of 
New York loomed dead ahead and the 
pilot was coming out to take the liner in, 
one of them decided the time had come to 
waive conventionalities and get acquainted 
with his fellow countryman. 

They were lounging side by side on the 
rail. The one with the more initiative 
thought out a timely introductory remark 
and said: 

“Hem! Goin’ over?” 

“Yas; rather thought I would,” said 

“Are you?” 
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Who I am 


1, Iam born of Mother Earth—my heart is of steel—my eyes 


| yA 


10. 









12. 


are of glass—my limbs are of iron—my fingers are of brass. 


I do brain work, but have no brain—I work fast, early and 
late and am too stupid to make a blunder. 


You find me in every country, my voice rings out around 
the world. 


I speak every language, tell the truth, and nothing but 
the truth. 


When I speak, millions listen: (1) The Caucasians, (2) the 
Mongolians, (3) the Ethiopians, (4) the Malayans, (5) the 
Indians. 


I need no food, but live as long as metal endures. 


I handle all kinds of money, (1) Gold, (2) Silver, (3) Nickel, 
(4) Copper, (5) Paper in all currencies. 


I make unchangeable records of all I do. 


I remove temptation, shorten the hours of labor and keep 
people correct. 


I protect the weak and strengthen the strong. 
I give hope to the weary and make the world better. 


I give (1) Publicity, (2) Protection, (3) Prosperity, (4) Profits, 
and (5) Peace of mind. 


I cost but little and do so much.—I am the cash register. 
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HERE are three-quarters 
of a million retail store- 
keepers in the United States. 

They are not merely ‘‘indexes of 
the businesssituation,’’—they are 
the business situation. They are 
the beginning, the source, the 
cause of those mysterious visita- 
tions called ‘‘good times’’ and 
‘*bad times.’’ When they feel 
hopeful, business booms and Wall 
Street smiles. When they feel de- 
pressed, they curtail their buying 
and factories run on part time. 

In short, these 750,000 retailers 
are the heart of American com- 
merce, and any great influence 
that affects their well-being is 
worth the careful study of every 
business man. 


Dividend-Paying Altruism 


One of the greatest factors in 
the prosperity of American retail 
merchants is national advertising. 
Figure it out for yourself:—It is 
like Socialism in that it is basicly 
founded on the principle of the 
coéperation and community of 
interest of great numbers of peo- 
ple. Of the hundred million dol- 
lars spent in national advertising 
every year, practicallyevery penny 
must flow back over the counters 
of some retail merchant. Very 
few manufacturers spend as much 
as 10% of their income for adver- 
tising. That means that at least 
one billion dollars—this estimate 
is low, perhaps 50% too low— 
must be paid annually to the 
retail merchants in purchases of 
nationally advertised goods. 


' Matual Benefits 


Keep in mind that these retail 
dealers are the heart of American 
business, that your prosperity 
depends upon their prosperity, 








and you will then see how much of 
a factor in the commercial progress 
of the United States advertising 
has been, and you will begin to 
appreciate what a strong guaran- 
tee it is of the continuation of 
good business with the retail mer- 
chants. There has never been a 
more successful, more practical 
and more extensive working out 
of the principles of codperation 
and community of interest than 
the relations of hundreds of our 
great national advertisers with the 
retail merchants of this country. 
Their interests are absolutely inter- 
dependent. Withoutthe nation- 
ally advertised lines of worthy 
goods, the retail merchant would 
be much less than he is. With- 
out the prosperous and intelligent 
retail merchant, the advertising 
manufacturer could not exist. 
Without advertising, the spread of 
new and improved lines of goods 
would be intolerably slow. By 
means of advertising, their merits 
are made known in such fashion 
in every township within a week 
that the retail merchant immedi- 
ately profits by the new demand. 


The Upward Trend 


In previous articles we have 
pointed out that advertising is 
steadily becoming more and more 
recognized as a method suited 
only to reputable goods. Com- 
pare the advertisements in a 
magazine of twenty years ago 
with any recent issue of The 
Saturday Evening Post, and it will 
be borne home to you that the 
character and standing of the ar- 
ticles described are much higher 
at present than ever before. Ad- 
vertising could not have grown 
to its present great stature if it 
had not been largely beneficent, 
conforming to the principle of 





No Advertiser Can Prosper Alone 


the greatest good to the greatest 
number. National advertising 
benefits the consumer by helping 
him to buy wisely. It benefits 
the manufacturer and the selling 
organization by making their 
work easier and quicker; but 
those who receive the most bene- 
fit from national advertising are 
the retail merchants—the 750,000 
dealers who form the heart of 
American business, 


Not Socialism, But— 


The modern retail merchant 
studies current advertising as his 
buying guide. He scans the 
pages of such publications as 7/e 
Saturday Evening Post for new 
articles which promise ready sale 
and which are well advertised. 
He gains new customers by estab- 
lishing the reputation of having 
the shop at which they are most 
likely to find new and improved 
goods. The merchant finds that 
his time and that of his clerks is 
more profitable to him when de- 
voted to selling these advertised 
lines. Find the retail store of 
which you commonly hear ‘‘It is 
going ahead very rapidly,” and 
you will almost always find it 
conducted by a man who realizes 
that national advertisers offer him 
an opportunity to profit by their 
practical application of the prin- 
ciples of cooperation and com- 
munity of interest. No advertiser 
can prosper alone. To earn his 
dollar he must make it possible 
for others, many others, thou- 
sands of others, toearn theirs. It 
isn’t socialism, it is doing good 
on a big scale. 


An Invitation: We have printed a 
book dealing concretely with many phases 
of advertising, called ‘“National Advertis- 
ing— The Modern Selling Force.” If you 
wouldliketo read it, itis yours fortheasking. 
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THE BRAND DOCTOR 
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(Continued from Page 17) 


along to where we understood a bridge 
spanned the Big Sandy. We came to a 
good-sized muddy stream, but there was 
no bridge in sight. There was nothing 
to do but take chances in swimming the 
treacherous current. 

I sat in my saddle up on the bluff watch- 
ing the back trail while my pardner stam- 
peded the band down the bank and into the 
water. The last horse was climbing out on 
the other bank when I made out a party of 
riders a mile away. I spurred down the 
bank, got across with a nasty wetting, and 
rode up to where my pardner was sitting in 
the middle of the dripping bunch scratching 
his head and wearing a painful sort of grin. 

“What river did you call this?” says he. 

‘Guess it’s the Big Sandy.” 

“You guess wrong,” he answers; “it is 
the miraculous River Jordan that changes 
the leopard’s spots and other things. These 
horses were all ‘4|’ when they jumped in, 
but they were sure all ‘Lj’ when they 
climbed out: 

It was too true. The muddy water that 
plastered down the long hair of the horses’ 
coats was too much for our dainty hair 
brands; our own lines had simply disap- 
peared and the old brand stood out like a 
forty-five aimed in your face. 

“Posse’s coming,”’ I said. 

“All right,” pardner replies cheerfully; 
“TI lays down my hand to Providence; 
they'll find these nice miracle horses right 
here. Bet you ten dollars I can beat you 
down into Montana!” 

He didn’t beat me, because my saddle 
animal could run some too. We had gone 
a good many miles when my pardner pulled 
up and I saw he was swaying like a man 
about to throw a fit. He wasn’t sick; that 
was his way of laughing. 

“I was just thinking,” he finally jerks 
out, “‘that those mustangs will sure dry out 
into ‘4]’ horses again; and when the posse 
gets them home maybe the ‘LJ’ boss w on’t 
be able to identify his own property! 


Jeff Cc ull was one of the gamest men I 
ever worked with, but he was not born 
lucky —and nobody needs luck like a rustler. 
We were out to pick up a bunch of saddle 
stock and we were doing well: we had 
about forty—ail “tops.” We kept to the 
mountain roads and risked traveling by 
daylight except where the ranches were 
thick. We trotted out of timber into a 
meadow and bumped right into a horse 
rodeo. We would have given a good deal 
to have been a little more careful. The 
boss of the rodeo, an old fellow with a long 
white beard, loped over and sized up our 
band and asked where we were going. 

“Pulling East,” was all I answered him. 

“You've got some good horses there; 
they act gentle.” 


The Sheriff's Posse Sighted 


We had been working in cattle, I told 
him, and were going home with the saddle 
stock—the remuda. He wanted to trade 
us unbroke animals, two for one; but I was 
afraid every minute his eye would light on 
a brand he knew, so I refused and we went 
along. 

Next morning we guessed somebody was 
on our trail. We had no mixup that day 
or that night, for we never stopped going. 
The next day we lost time in hunting 
water—in Nevada water is a mighty scarce 
article to find sometimes. I camped a mile 
down the back trail that night and I didn’t 
do much sleeping. At sunup I climbed a 
steep little hill for a look round. Seven or 
eight miles off a pillar of white dust was 
boring up into the sky. The horsemen 
making that pillar were moving rapidly; 
they ran away from their dust. I knew it 
was a posse—you can tell men on a man 
hunt as far as you can see them. One, 
two, five, ten—I didn’t wait to pick out 
any more, but slid down and spurred along 
to where Jeff was broiling strips of bacon 
on a stick. 

“Company coming!”’ I told him 

He made no remark—never glanced 
round —this Jeff Cull. He handed me some 
bacon and crackers, and then poked shells 
into his rifle and forty-five until neither 
would swallow another one. With a rock 
for a table, he wrote a letter to a horse- 
dealer in town on a piece of paper the bacon 
had been wrappedin. When he had finished 
he jumped up and said: 

“How soon?” 


“‘Middling quick, unless we let the stock 
go and make a run for it,” I told him. 
When Jeff swung into the saddle and 
began to shout at the horses I knew he 
hadn’t any overpowering notion of leaving 
them behind. We got going at a gallop. 
By-and-by a bullet ripped the air just 
overour heads. Thenanother. Thenthe 
ground round us and under us began to go 
“Pack! Pack!” The men who were shoot- 
ing at us over their horses’ ears were getting 
the range. It isamean sound —that “ Pack! 
Pack!” You lean low over the horn and 
urge on the flying bunch with yell and quirt. 
They are your prizes; you want to get 
away with them. But that “Pack! Pack!” 
gets you by-and-by in spite of yourself. 
Your mind gets off what’s in front of you 
and swings round to what’s be hind you. 
“Pack! Pack! Pack! Pack 


Retreat Under Fire 


“All right!” Jeff sung out to me, mean- 
ing we would give up the stock; and we cut 
round and came back to the road in front 
of the band. The posse knew by that sign 
that we gave up the animals, but they were 
not satisfied —it was us they wanted. Some 
dropped out to look after the horses we 
turned over to them, but most of them 
came on. Their lead spattered the dust 
like it was hailing. We turned in the saddle 
and let them have it back. We had plenty 
of cartridges and we filled that road as full 
of unhealthy possibilities at one end of a 
moving t wo-hundred-yard stretch as it was 

at the other. 

The sheriff and his friends began to get 
enough. I could see them heading back 
one at a time, to help with the band of 
horses. It seemed like the storm was about 
over when Jeff called out: ‘They got me!”’ 

“Where?” I shouted. 

“Leg—the right one; bone busted!” 
Then he said, just like it was some other 
fellow’s right foct that was flapping out of 
his stirrup: “‘Shoot hell out of "em! Scare 
*em off! We'll make our getaway yet!” 

We passed the rifles back and forth—I 
doing the shooting and he the loading; for, 
with his leg swinging, he couldn’t turn in 
the saddle to shoot. They came on harder 
when they saw that Jeff wasn’t doing any 
more shooting, but I peppered away fast 
enough for us both and got two of their 
horses. At that they let us run away from 
them, though they kept pumping as long as 
we were in sight. 

I asked Jeff how he was feeling. ‘“‘Leg 
hurts,” he said; “but I can keep going. 
When can we reach water?”’ I told him we 
could make a mud-spring I knew in an hour 
if he could stand to travel fast. ‘“‘Go it!" 
was all he said. 

We had gone five miles and I was doing 
some mighty tall scheming to see daylight 
out of a hard situation when something 
happened. Jeff was using his hands to hold 
his leg—to keep the tourniquet we had put 
on in place; so, when his mustang put his 
foot in a badger hole, Jeff couldn’t check 
him and they went down. I turned back 
and had the horse up and off him before I 
tvok time to get out of the saddle. 

“Stick out your good leg and give me 
your hand,” I told him as I slid down. Jeff, 
lying there on his side, threw me a funny 
look. I leaned over and teok hold and 
started to set him on his one good peg —and 
then he let it out: 

“Lengthy, so help me, the left leg’s busted 
too! 

I was ready to ride back hard, waving 
my shirt, and surrender to the posse-—-we 
needed help so bad I didn’t care where it 
came from. Jeff simply wouldn't have it 
His face was about the color of the alkali 
he was lying on, but he tried to jerk a smile 
on to it and said: “My pegs are a mite 
wobbly, maybe; but if you will sling me 
back on my mustang I can ride all right.’ 

He could and he did; but it took more 
than the cantle to keep him from toppling 
over backward, and he couldn’t use the 
stirrups to save himself from going out 
sideways. Jeff's horse came trailing up to 
the spring without any rider at all, and 
rode up to it like I had a baby in my arms 
It wasaride! One of us cussed about every 
rod of the way —and it wasn’t Jeff. 

It was just a white alkali mudhole such 
as Providence sticks in the Nevada wilder- 
ness so strangers won't get the place mixed 
up with hell itself—just an alkali hole, half 
full of stuff that looked like coffee; but, 
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Keep in Touch With 
The Folks Back Home 


If you're country bred you never forget the old 
home and the folks back there. If you’re city 
bred you like to hear about them. ‘There’s some- 
thing about farm life—its bigness, freshness and 
sincere simplicity—that appeals to us all. Be- 
sides, you know, we're all going back some day. 


FARM JOURNAL 
Unlike Any Other Paper 


Farm Journal will keep you in touch and interesting way that makes 
with ‘The Folks Back Home 
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It as readable as a novel 


. 7 ' ? 
mirrors their lives with an appre- Farm Journal also contains va 
ciative sympathy that makes the pic- housekeeping hints—g vod practical 
ture reai It is the very voice of suggestions which even city hou 


the farm and its inhabitants. Quaint wives will find immensely helpful 
humor, homely philosophy, sound 


: [his wise and cheerful little pa 
advice and sympathetic heart s as welcome in city residences as 
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Farm Journal is not a mere farming cf Philadelphia, New York and 
guide not a ** handy reference’’ Chi ago alone it has over 2 I UUYU 
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to sick animals It has none of broad as humanity, ang its variety 
that dreary, dry-as-dust qualitywhich is infinite. Send a dollar for five 
is common to most farm papers. years. It’s perfectly sate to do this, 
Ic teaches a doctrine of common- = as we will refund any part of y 


sense farming in a bright, original money any time you ask 


FARM JOURNAL, 158 N. Clifton Street, Philadelphia 


If you order promptly, we will send, absolutely free, ‘Poor 
Richard Revived "’— our aplendid new Almanac for 1912 
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HE New Model No. 5 Royal 

comes to you with the uncondi- 

tional guarantee that it will do 
highest grade work for a longer time 
at less upkeep expense than machines 
usually listed 3344 per cent. higher 
in. price! 

‘hink what that announcement means to type- 
writer users! Here you have typewriter insarance— 
something vou have never before been able to buy 
and this imsurance costs you nothing; in fact, it 
saves you money! 

With this big money saving you deal with an 
organization that is willing to stake unlimited re- 
ources on its claims and on its machine. These 
are the powerful facts that have led large concerns 
everywhere — railroads, insurance companies, big 
corporations and important departments of the U. S. 
Government —to adopt the Royal. For the same 
reason YOU should at least investigate it—and by 


al! means read the details of the new improvements. 
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for welcome scenery, I don’t think I ever 
came across anything that quite equaled it. 
I got Jeff’s clothes off him by feeling, not 
by seeing, for Jeff’s head was lying back 
comfortably on the rim of the hole and his 
body was sunk in the coffee. Dropping 
him from the saddle into the hole couldn't 


| make his garments any wetter than they 
| were already, and Jeff was just crazy to let 
| every pore of his broken body begin drink- 


ing at the same instant. It was good, he 
told me after five minutes—it was good to 
be there. 

When I could take my hands off him I 


| cut willows that grew by the spring and 
| trimmed up a dozen sticks of the same size. 
| I tore our outside shirts and a blanket into 


strips and cut the leather tie-strings from 
the two saddles. It would have been awful 
enough even with a real surgeon. Jeff 
never cheeped, except once when he whis- 
pered up at me that I wasn’t hurting him 
bad enough to make me cuss so hard. 

We camped right there for the night, 
because water meant life. Once I dozed 


| off —and woke up in time to reach over and 
| take Jeff’s gun out of his hand. He had 


| terrible day 


thought he heard some of the posse slipping 
up, he told me, and maybe that’s why he 
was caressing his hardware; but I laid the 


gun out of reach, so he wouldn’t be tempted | 
to look down the barrel to see if she was | 


working easy on the trigger. 


At daylight I was riding round looking | 
two poles of any kind or | 


for two poles 
description. Somehow I found them, which 
probably exhausted the pole supply in that 
neighborhood. I rigged Jeff’s horse by 
tying a pole on each side of the saddle and 
letting the ends drag behind the animal, 
Indian fashion. I slung saddle blankets 
between the poles to make a hammock and 
lifted Jeff Cullin. We set off very slowly 
and he said it wasn’t so bad. 

About noon I climbed a little rise and 
looked back. Five miles off I saw it —that 
dust-cloud mounted men make when they 
are hunting humans. It wasn’t hard to 
guess what had happened—somebody had 
found a red spot by the road where we 
stopped to put on the tourniquet and they 

were just like hounds. I went down and 
told Jeff we were going to have company 
and begged him to give it up. Jeff Cull 
shook his head—I guess he was thinking of 
me mostly. So I dragged him as far up in 
the rocks of the hillside as we could get, 
handed him his gun, and we prepared to 
make a stand—likely a last one. And that 


crazy posse, riding their fresh horses like | 


wild men and not watching the tracks of 
the poles, sailed past and never saw us! 
Keeping away from the roads as much as 
we could, we traveled two terrible days 
and two terrible nights and one more 
taking a long chance every 


| time I exposed myself to get water and food 
| for my patient—and then we reached a 


doctor. Jeff Cull’s gameness won that 
doctor on the spot. He kept us both under 


| cover in his own house for a good many 


weeks, until Jeff was able to ride his crutches 
without being bucked off. He had a beard 
now and it was black; but his hair wasn’t 
his hair was white. I got him back to his 
old home in Montana, to friends he knew 
as boys; and they found him a job as 
keeper of a toll bridge, where he could make 
a living sitting round. I handed him half 
of everything I had—it wasn’t enough to 
keep me from telling about it now—and we 
shook hands. 

“Going back to the old trade?” says 
Jeff Cull, the bridgekeeper. 

I went and took my best rope out of my 
valise and spread it out on the ground. 
Then 1 got out my old jack-knife and 
snipped the honda off the loop—which, in 
cowboy, means either that a man is plumb | 
loco or that he has got enough. 


A Prudent Statesman 





NE time when Private John Allen, of 
Mississippi, was in Congress the sub- 
ject of pensions came up. After several 
members had been heard Allen rose up. 
“Mr. Speaker,” he drawled, “‘this mat- 
ter interests me deeply. As far back as 
the spring of 1864 I gave a good deal of 
consideration to this subject. I resolved 
at that time to do what I could to spare this 
country the great burden of pensions that 
would one day be laid upon her. In fact, 
sir, so profound was my consideration that 
on one occasion I retreated across three 
states, and if the Gulf of Mexico hadn’t 
been in the way I should have retreated still 
farther.” 
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~ Motor Cars 


Every ou=*- is a ouF* 


Through and Through 


Much has been said by automobile manufacturers about the greatness 
of their factories, but few people realize that the greatest of them all 
is the BUICK PLANT. 

The reason for the greatness of the Buick plant and why it has not been 
necessary to exploit it ce been the ever-increasing quality-value of Buick 
Cars. Forseven years they have been known as the “un-advertised” Cars 
the Cars which have sold on merit alone. Now that the Buick organization and constructive 
facilities have been so vastly strengthened, it seems only right that all who are interested in 
automobiles should know all about Buick Cars, the Buick Plant and the Buick Organization. 


Every Buick is a Buick through and through. Practically every part is made at this great Buick plant. Engines, Trans- 
missions, Gears, Bearings, Frames, Bodies, Wheels, Axles, Radiators, Castings, Forgings, — even the bolts, nuts and cap 
screws, in fact, everything excepting lamps, carburetors, coils and magnetos. The Buick organization is a unit which 
represents the highest degree of efficiency in Motor Car production. ‘That is why the Buick not only maintains its world- 
wide reputation for great power, but has combined with it the stability of every part to support this power. And yet so 
perfect is the harmony of all operating parts that, with all its power, the Buick is one of the most silent-running cars made. 

The position of honor at the Madison Square Garden show, allotted according to the value of the annual output, has 
been awarded this year, as in previous years, to the Buick. Look for the Buick at Space 14. 


Five Models, at prices fixed according to power and size — $850, $1000, $1075, $1250, $1800. One-ton Buick Truck $1000. ' 
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Hupmobile Long-Stroke “32” Five-Passenger Touring Car—$900 


F. O. B. Detroit, including equipment of windshield, gas lamps and generator, oil laraps, tools and horn. 
’ & equi} £ g I 


Three speeds forward and reverse; sliding gears. 
stroke. Bosch magneto. 106-inch wheelbase. 


Four cylinder motor. 3'%-inch bore and §'3-inch 


30x 344-inch tires. Color—Standard Hupmobile blue. 


| Dominates its class as the Runabout 


ing in its class that even resembled it. 


Hupmobile Runabout—$750 F. O. B. Detroit 
Including top, windshield, gas lamps and generator, three 
oil lamps, tools and horn. Four cylinders, 20 H. P., 
sliding gears, Bosch magneto. 


Hupmobile Coupé—Chassis Hupmobile Roadster — Chassis 
same as Runabout — $1100 same as World Touring Car— 
f. o. b. Detroit. $850 f. o. b. Detroit. 





It brought new beauties and dignities to the runabout type. 


And history is repeating itself in that splendid compan- 
jon to the runabout—the new Hupmobile Long-Stroke 





did before it 


Before the Hupmobile Runabout came there was noth- 


In two separate fields of motor car manufacture the 
same unique result has been achieved. 


The Hupmobile Long-Stroke ‘32°’ confers new honors 
upon the moderate priced touring car class. 


It incorporates quality-characteristics that have always 


been accepted as marks of identification in cars of price 
much higher than $900. 


It pays no attention to previous notions of what should 
constitute a $900 car; but boldly establishes its own 
tule, and incorporates qualities unprecedented at that 
price. 


It goes to greater lengths than ever before by intro- 
ducing certain engineering features that, though fully 


“*32,” the Five-Passenger Touring Car at $900. 


The same man—E. A. Nelson, Chief Engineer of the Hupp 
Motor Car Company from its inception—designed both 
cars. The same splendidly seasoned factory organization 
is responsible for this new and impressive success. 


tested abroad, have been found in America only on 
much costlier cars. 


For example, the long stroke is a rea/ long stroke. 
Its ratio to the piston of 1; to 1 is a marvelous 
achievefnent because it is both more economical as to 
fuel and sixty per cent more efficient in pulling power. 


The 13-inch multiple disc clutch ; the full floating rear 
axle; the large transmission gears— in fact, all mechan- 
ical details show an excess of worth and value far above 
the ordinary needs for a car of its power and weight. 


Write for the 4% x 8% photogravures and description— 
or see the car at the show—and you will find this impres- 
sion of quality not only confirmed but strengthened. 


Hupp Motor Car Company, 1229 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


Hupmobile Exhibit at Grand Central Palace, New York, Jan. 10-17 
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Ain Old Woman and a New One 
In the Old World 


(Continued from Page 15) 


wind of his preconceived notions is the 
only light he gets upon a situation. The 
same criticism may apply to a foreigner 
taking impressions of a people different 
from her own in their standards of living. 
I am admitting this at the start. It is the 
doubt you are entitled to cast over what 
is set down here in regard to France and 
French women. It may be a kind of bigotry 
to judge them by the standards that obtain 
in Georgia for women, but in the fear of 
the Lord I have made up my mind to tell 
as much of the truth about them as I 
could discover, which is what I hope no 
French person will ever undertake to do 
about us. We are so much more apparent 
he would have too much the advantage. 

In every community there is some woman 
who is “talked about.” In the community 
of nations it is the French woman. She 
has such good ideas of style and such 
original notions about putting it on that 
she has attracted undue attention to her- 
self. She is so artificially pretty to look at 
that she has become noticeable. I think her 
genius for dressing herself consists in the 
fact that she follows no fashion slavishly, 
as we do, but adapts all of them, subjugat- 
ing them to her particular needs. She 
knows how to make a collar which reaches 
halfway down her back behind, and to her 
knees in front, look like a collar and not a 
cape. Then she knows how to show herself. 
She never distracts your attention while 
you are looking at her by suggesting any 
train of thought that might lead away from 
just her. She can be very deliberate. We 
saw a beautifully dressed woman enter our 
compartment at Rouen early one afternoon 
wearing a hat so large that she was obliged 
to sit upon the edge of her chair to give the 
brim room behind. But, so far as I could 
see, she did not move hand or foot until we 
reached Paris at nine o’clock in the evening. 
There you have it. Ifa French woman is in 

a public place she considers that she is on 
exhibition and behaves like a well-hung 
picture in the Louvre. 

This is the difference between the French 
woman and the German woman: The lat- 
ter appears to have been made by God on 
the morning of the first day, when the calm 
had not been broken by any odd fancies 
in creation. She has the dignity of a 
phenomenon of Nature—with rather thick 
ankles, to be sure, but intended for a noble 
purpose. On the other hand, the French 
woman appears to have made herself. 


Waat France Has Appropriated 


In appearance she differs from the Amer- 
ican in that, although she shows much of the 
same fragile delicacy, she has far better 
health. This is remarkable enough to re- 
quire explanation, when you consider that 
she is less hygienic in her habits, keeps later 
hours and eats the most indigestible mix- 
tures. As a matter of fact, the health of 
women does not depend so much upon path- 
ological conditions as it does upon other 
conditions. For example, when a woman 
has the love she desires she enjoys good 
health and good spirits even if she outrages 


every law supposed to govern both. The 
French wom: gives this impression. She 


has a way of looking beyond you, sweetly, 
dangerously preoccupied, as if she were radi- 
antly conscious of a love letter tucked away 
under her jabot. One must not find fault 
with her for that. It all depends upon who 
sent her the letter. I have known many an 
American woman who could do more harm. 
No man is ever equal to-his mind, either in 
the accomplishment of good or in the accom- 
plishment of evil. But an American coquette 
can more than equal her power thinking 
or doing, right or wrong. One of our nice 
little society girls with a Molly Cottontail 
soul and a bisque-doll mind can do more 
mischief in a day without taking thought 
than the meanest man or the most accom- 
plished French demimondaine, because she 
refuses to know what she does, while the 
French woman does not refuse to under- 
stand. It is “by my spirit,” saith the 


woman always, never by mind or by might, 
when she is in her most dangerous mood. 
Our American flirt has a fallacious spirit, 
while, on the other hand, the French mis- 
chief-maker has the courage of her evil, 
though she practices it with less art be- 


The 


cause she admits the evil to herself. 





American of the same class never does. She 
clings to the lie of her innocency as if it 
were her virtue. 

The French never see themselves as 
others seethem. They have a self-centered 
egotism that is as naive as it is invincible. 
Thus they have adapted some of the best 
and, as we think, most indispensable vir- 
tues to their Latin natures so thoroughly 
that an American cannot recognize them 
now as virtues at all. Still, one finds among 
them the same good women and clean men 
that exist everywhere, not powerful per- 
sonalities, but personalities endowed with 
spirits that cast before them a light in 
which they walk sweetly entranced. I recall 
in this connection a young French matron. 

“We think that the marriage relation 
with us is especially happy,” she said. “In 
Germany the wife is far below her husband. 
She is merely the Hausfrau, his obedient 
servant. In America the wife is placed 
upon a pedestal; but in France she is the 
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comrade of her husband, neither above nor | 
below him. She shares all his successes, all | 


his anxieties. He consults her about his 
business. They are together in everything.” 


The Tales the Women Tell 


This French matron was an exception 
among those we met, in the clear effulgence 
of her spirit by which she lighted the social 
life of France and caused it to shine so 
beautifully. Others were especially spite- 
ful toward their own sex. In Germany 
I observed that the average woman referred 
protectingly always to other women. Even 
when admitting a frailty she appeared to 
recognize the bond of a pathetic sisterhood. 
The English are only less so—like, you may 
say, quarrelsome sisters. In America every 
self-respecting woman is almost a passionate 
upholder of the honor and dignity of woman- 
hood; but in nearly every instance I found 
that the French woman knew and believed 


the worst of her countrywomen and was | 


willing to tell it—the only information you 
can get in France without difficulty! This, 
as much as anything else, accounts for 
the bad reputation they have. Whenever 
women talk about each other you learn the 
evil they do, added 
the evil they are merely capable of doing. 

The French are queer about this—they 
exploit their immorality as we do our ances- 
tors at home. It is a kind of distinction 
they claim, the peculiar character of it. 

On a warm summer evening we went 
with two American friends to dinner at 
Henri’s; afterward we sat in front of the 
Café de la Paix and had our coffee. You 

cannot be said rea!ly to have been in Paris, 
penneehe speaking, until you can testify in 
regard to this experience. This is no com- 
pliment to Peggy and me, but if you are to 
understand one side of Parisian life you 
must sit for an hour in front of the Café de 
la Paix, between eleven and twelve o'clock, 
and see the jeweled city, shining in ten 
thousand lights of every color, and watch 
the people that go by, of all nations and of 
every kind in every nation. 

“I have never been here any length of 
time,”’ said our host, “‘ without seeing some 
one I know at home.” 

He had scarcely finished speaking when a 
New York journalist passed whom we al! 
knew. And the next moment Peggy and I 
recognized in a long, black-coated figure a 
preacher from Georgia. 

No one seemed conscious of any one else; 
each jostled the other as straws in a swift 


indiscriminately to | 


flood swing round as they touch and are | 


swept apart. A young man and a young 
woman carrying between them a heavy 
trunk made their way across the street, 
with the lonesome look upon their faces of 
travelers across the desert. They were ac- 
companied py a dog with his head down 
and his tail at half mast. One inferred that 
the whole family had been kicked out of 
somewhere and were now seeking another 
home. A long, looped, winding necklace 
of gayly dressed women with painted faces 
and little feet that take hold upon hell 
seemed to be conscious of everybody, 
seemed to test every person they passed 
with a wild, enigmatical smile. I am an old 
woman, but that was the first time in my 
long life I ever saw the women of the street. 
And I was astonished at my own emotions. 
The tears filled my eyes. 


Katey \ 
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throws a powerful chemical stream 80 feet, 
fighting efficiency equal to thousands of pails of water; 
smothers flame instantly by acting like a blanket; 
water damage; simple and tremendously effective; it 
can be handled by anyone; chemicals can be secured 
at any drugstore for about a dollar a charge; 
| an efficiency just like the city fire-department 
chemical engines which extinguish a majority 
of all the fires in our large cities to-day — 
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Cost of doing business 
Retailer’s profit 


Retail selling price ? 


the answer is not $1.32. 


how to answer it, 
page book for retailers. 


get rich while others go broke. 

It will give 
getting at the wAo/e cost of doing business. 

Will explain how successful retailers are getting, 
every day, 
in profits. 

Will tell you how to know every day, 
year around, 
moves and which doesn’t. 

Why 
as much success- producing 
other retailer? 

Whazy can't you make your 
business as profitable as the 
Country's 
retail business? 
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retailer who tells us 
how Ae figures the problem. 
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or ask for the book. 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company 


» England. 
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Seeds, Plants, Roses 
Bulbs, Vines, Shrubs, etc. 
Hiundreds of car lots of 
FRUIT and ORNAMENTAL 
TREES. 1,200 acres, 50 in 
hardy Roses, none better 
grown, 47 greenhouses of 
Palms, Feros, Ficus, Gera- 
niums and other things too 
numerous to mention. Seeds, 
Plants, Bulbs, Roses, Small Trees, etc., by mail, post- 
paid. Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed, Im- 
mense stock of SUPERB CANNAS, the queen of bedding 
plants. Acres of Pa@onias and other Perennials. 50 
choice collections cheap in Seeds, Plants, Roses, etc, 
168- PAGE Send for it today and learn 
CATALOG FREE! real values. Direct deal will 
insure you the best at least cost. 58 years, 


The Storrs & Harrison Co., Box 254, Painesville, O. 


INGEF, Roses 


are the best. Ow rhe s. Express paid 
i. Gr owing plants delivered 
Satisfaction and sale arrival 
guaranteed. 6) years’ experience. Write for 1912 


“ Dingee Guide to Rose Culture” 
Most reliable Rese Catalogue—106 pages. Mailed 
FREE. Describes and prices nearly1, 000 Rosesand 
other plants; tells how to grow them, Best flower 
and vegetat sab. 1850, 70 greenhouses. 


THE DINGEE & CUNARD CO., Box 142, West Grove, Pa. 


A LIVING FROM POULTRY 


Our large 1912 catalog telle how in 
words and pictures, It is PREEB. Stock 
and eggs of all leading varieties — land 
and water An wile Incubators and sup 
plies lowest prices. Booklet,“ Proper 
Care of ¢ hiel ke 10 centa, 
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TREES, SHRUBS, 
PLANTS and VINES 


For over thirty-three years people with discriminating tastes 
have been relying on Green to offer suggestions for pretty 
lawns and gardens through his annual catalog. 


FPeasons for Buying of Green 
His trees, plants, vines and shrubs are of high quality and true 
to name You save half of your money by buying direct of 
Green, Green's products are northern grown, hardy, and free 
from scale. Green has a national reputation for fair dealing 
Send for GREEN'S 1912 CATALOG. If you send 
now, at once, you will also get Green's Book — 
“Thirty Years with Fruite and Flowers”—FREB. 
Established 33 years Capital $100,000 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO., Box 13, Rochester, N. Y. 














Catalogue of 


Shrubs, Plants 
FREE Describing the 


Most Complete 
Nursery Stock in America 

world-famous. Fruits and 
ornamentals unsurpassed 
Superb collections for email 
gardens and vast estates 
By all means write for a 
copy TODAY, and we will 
mail it to you AT ONCE 


ES 2% NEW CASTLE 


is an exquisitely Mlustrated book of 86 pages, printed 
in natural colors. Gives lifetime experience on rose 
culture. Describes wonderful Hoosier roses — world's 
best for home planting. Also full line of hardy piants 
ond shrubs of all kinds. Your name on postcard 
brings book FREE. Be sure to write today 


Heller Bros. Co.,Rose Specialists, Box 110, New Castle, ind. 
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“* Profitable Poultry,” 


120 pages plain, practical 


Latest Book 


facts, 160 beautiful halfl-tones. Tells how you can 
ucceed with poultry. Tells about big poultry 
form. 48 pure bred Lowest prices, 


» Sent for 5 cents 


BERRY'S POULTRY FARM, Bon 69, Clarinda, la. | ¥ 


9 4 MONEY IN POUL- 
Foy’s Big Book Fifi sovans 
Tells how to start small and grow big. Describes 
world’s largest pure-bred puultry farm and gives a 
teat mass of useful poultry information. Low prices 
on fowls, eggs, incubators and brooders. Mailed 4c. 
. POY, Box 4, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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EVENING POST 


“What is the matter?” exclaimed my 
niece in alarm. 

“It’s these girls, Peggy,’ I whispered 
“I never understood before. The poor 
things are insane. 


ghastly smiles. I want to take them all 


You can tell it by their | 


home in my apron, and wash them clean 


and put them to bed!’ 

After twelve o’clock the character of the 
flood changed. The tide was in. The ebb 
began. The faces were paler. The women 
began to go by in bedraggled gowns without 
coats, shivering. The beggars crept up to the 
tables, lonely creatures, with their pathetic 
wares to sell. Nobody bought; they went 
on. Suddenly in the midst of the throng 
the figure of a man appeared, clad in a long 
His hair reached to his 
waist. He carried a shepherd's crook and 
walked barefooted, with his eyes lifted to 
the twinkling lights. No notice was taken 
of him and he appeared to see no one. 
was a demented creature who thought he 
was John the Baptist, merely the idiot of a 
great salvation idea, left over in the mid- 
night street of the most damnably gay city 
in the world. The impression one received 
was that if Jesus Himself had passed in that 
crowd, bearing His cross, no man would 
have stopped long enough to help Him 
carry it, no one would really have seen Him. 

Editor's Note—This is the fourth of a series of 
articles by Corra Harris. The fifth will appear in 
an early issue. 


The Sporting Instinct 


HERE were once some rich young gen- 

tlemen who had a shooting preserve in 
Tennessee, where quail were quite abundant. 
One of them laid a wager with another that 
he could ‘kill one hundred quail to his own 
gun in a day’s shooting. Whether he did 
or not, the undertaking could scarcely be 
called sportsmanlike i in America today. At 
last these young men, looking for something 
more exciting, went down into Texas and 


He | 


took up the sport of roping cattle, riding on | 


the range with the cowpunchers. 
declared that this was the finest sport they 
had ever had—and so it is, good sport and 
manly. Still better is wild-horse hunting, 
practiced not for the money but for the 
excitement of it by a few men who make it 
a business in Nevada and Arizona. That 
certainly is a man’s game in every respect. 

Japanese sometimes match cock quail 
against each other in the pit, as Cubans and 
Spaniards do game cocks. Not much can 


| be said in favor of badger drawing, dog 


fighting and that sort of thing; yet some- 
how it seemed quite an amiable pastime 
in the far Southwest years ago to fight 
your pet tarantula against your neighbor's 
champion at, say. fivedollars a side. Which 
recalls Mark Twain's sport of jumping frog. 

The principle of matching one creature 
against another in its specialty has odd 
exemplification in the linnet matches that 
are sometimes even yet carried on in Lon- 
don or other cities of Great Britain. Quite 


| often it is only the roughest of men who 


engage in this singular sport. The decision 


| is made by skilled judges, who pass without 


hesitation on the qualities of each bird's 
voice, penalizing what is called a “rough” 
note and making their awards on the basis 
of the number of points scored by each 
competitor in the several tests of good 
bird song. 

A curious and rather practical sort of 
sport not known to very many persons 
today is hunting the wild hog. In England 
the man who would shoot a fox would be 
barred from society; in India the man who 
would shoot a wild boar would equally be 
shunned as a social pariah. In America we 
sometimes shoot foxes with the shotgun in 
New England, and in the West you may 
shoot wild hogs with the rifle. This, how- 
ever, is utilitarianism and not sport. 

In the early days settlers used to turn 
hogs loose on islands in the Mississippi 
River, where they fed on nuts and roots. 
Eack farmer had a share in the total prod- 
uct, increase and ali, and the rights of each 
were carefully regarded in the fall harvest 
time—when the hogs, of course, had to be 
shot to be secured. 

In the Spanish Southwest the peccary, 


| a savage little wild hog that ranges in herds 





and takes a delight in fighting buzz-saws, is 
one of the most dreaded creatures of the 
wilds. A noted bear hunter once told the 
writer that he was more afraid of one 
Mississippi wild hog than of a dozen bears. 
Turn the creature loose and let him go wild 
for a generation or so, and the amiable 
stockyards product is apt to be a problem. 


They | 
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e 
Country 
Woman 


Will find in forthcoming 


issues of 


The Country Gentleman 


articles and photographs deal- 
ing with the work and activ- 
ities of the woman in the farm 
or other country residence. 
Articles are particularly desired 
discussing subjects covered by 
the following departments: 


The Handy Housewife 


Descriptions and photographs of 
inexpensive conveniences designed 
to save steps and time in perform- 
ing household-operations will be 
welcomed. Plans of cupboards, 
pantries, kitchens, storage cellars 
and closets which contain new 
and helpful ideas that will be 
suggestive to other women are par- 
ticularly desired. 


Home Furnishings 


Discussions of the buying and 
making of the essential furnishings 
of a well appointed house in the 
country. The choice of carpets, 
rugs, furniture, bedding, pictures, 
stoves, ranges, utensils, curtains, 
fabrics for decoration, wall paper, 
etc., treated in helpful articles will 
be carefully considered. 


Home Management 


How to perform the essential 
duties of the home with the mini- 
mum of labor and time, the man- 
agement of helpers, the housewife’s 
plans who has no help, the care 
of children and similar problems 
as successfully worked out by 
farm women. 


Country Cooking 


The food problems of the farm 
family, the choice of food stuffs, 
storage, canning, preserving, pur- 
chasing supplies. Methods of 
cooking and serving common and 
rare dishes that may be available 
in every garden, new methods of 
doing the routine duties of the 
home to eliminate the drudgery. 


All articles and photographs will receive 
prompt attention, and when available 
will be paid for at current rates. Send 
all manuscripts to the 


EDITORS OF 


The Country Gentleman 
Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Get on the 
Welch-Wagon for 1912 “Saaia 


W ELCHW’S isa man’s drink. Served plain 
and co/d it has just the tart-sweet taste that a 
man likes. Asa Welch Grape Ball—chunk of ice, high glass, 


fill half with WELCH’S, half with charged water—it goes to iQ 






















ee ” ry* . . - ° 
the spot.” ‘There are many other ways to mix it and fix it. N 






The man who wants ‘“‘something before It satisfies the thirst. It is a true tonic without 
breakfast’? finds that something in an evil aftermath. It ends the craving for some- 
»-LCH’S. is a drink without a drug thing: it is a natural drink, with natura 

WELCH’S. It drink without a drug | k, h natural 


and without a drag. effects, * 


The National W. | h’ The National 
Drink e Cc S Drink 


Grape Juice 


WELCH’S is nothing but the real, Chautauquabelt. Wedesignatetheday hermetically sealed in glass. When 
pure juice of the finest Concord grapes grapes shall be gathered. Afewhours you opena bottle of WELCH’S the 
grown. No sugar or sweetening is after these grapes leave the vines we _ juice is exacfly as it was in the grape. 
added, We paya bonus forthe best of | have washed and rinsed them, stem- It is this unvarying method that has 
that wondertu! crop growninthe great medand pressed them, andthe juice is made WELCH’S she Nasional Drink. 


You will find Welch’s at all soda fountains and in all drug stores, 
cafes, restaurants, hotels, clubs, dining cars, etc., where the best is 


w 
. served. Get the Welch Habit—for it’s one that won't get you. 


i 
. 
“es 


5 
nes 


Keep acaseat home. Dozens of times you will serve us for this valuable little book toda Your dealer will supply you, 
it to callers, and dozens of times your family will but if for any reason you are unable to get WELCH’S we w 
use it in dainty desserts and delicious drinks ship, express free east of Omaha, a trial dozen pints for $3.00 






Our booklet of recipes for the family use of We would bx g ad to send a four-ounce salnj le Dottie, by mail 
WELCH ’ Sis sent free on request. Write 10 cents 





Do more than ask for Grape Juice—ask for Welch’s—And Get It 


The Welch Grape Juice Company, Westfield, N. Y. 








Soups 


The World’s Greatest 
Condiment 


A flavoring that is known the 
world over, having qualities that 
no other sauce possesses. An 
appetizer and a digestive. 


LEA « PERRINS' 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


Deliciously flavors Soups, Fish, Hot 
and Cold Meats, Stews, Hashes, 
Gravies and Chafing Dish Cooking. 












Jonn Duncan's Sons, 


Agents, N.Y. C 








im 6The reason we sold 41 million 
Weisbach Mantles last year is 
beceuse the 27 million we 
oki the year before 
made good. 





Corner the Fun Market! 


Hox Ball has taken fan lovers by storm -—is cleaning up from 
$100.00 tw $600.00 a month clear profit tor many Managers. One 
man with tour alleys clear 


> 

$680.00 in 30 Days 

Bea —~ All you need is energy, and 

on a emall investment you may make the 

same profits, if not greater ones, 
right in your own locality. 

Box Ball is a clean, moral game—an 
exercise that fascinates the best «lass 
of men and women everywhere 
New improved alley — noiseless, 
fast, irresistible. Big. regular shaped 
ten-pins set automatically by the 
players — you just take in the cash. 
No help needed to operate — no 
oo of any kind except rent 

Guaran’ You can st 
yoursell up in a permanent, big- 
paying business on an lavestinent 
as low as $120 to $900. If you are 
not satisfied alter 90 days we take 
back the alley and retund what you 
paid us minus what you took in. 
Write for our proposition at once 


American Box Ball Co., 370 Vea Baree St., 


Hatches With One Gallon Oil 


and requires only one filling of lamp. Superior 
to siy’e machines. Thermometer always in 
sight. Eggs turn without removing. Regulated 
automatically Guaranteed to please. 


X-RAY INCUBATOR § 


cleanest incubator ever in- — 
vented. Nosmoke, smell 3 
ca iésftooperate. Write 
for Free Book No. 71. 
X-Ray lncebater Co.,Wavne, Neb. 


= 
Best Birds, Best Eggs, 
> 

All lead 
Lowest Prices 4)! 
pure-bred Chickens, Ducks, Geese and Turkeys. 
Largest Poultry Farm in the world. Fowis, Eggs 
and Incubators at lowest prices. Send for big book, 
‘Poultry for Profit.” Teils how to raise poultry and 

run incubators successfully. Send 10c for postage. 


J. W. MILLER CO., Box 12, Freeport, Ill, 


SAM'L TRENCH, 30 W. 38th Street, New York 
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MODERN BUSINESS AND MEDIEVAL LAW 


and prevention of waste mean united action 
instead of disunited action. Men recognize 
this in the simplest things—the building of 
a log hut or dirt road. 

The very germ of civilized industry is the 
idea of well-ordered mutual work instead 
of disordered antagonistic work—a helpful 
and common-sense cojperation rather than 
a riotous and haphazard competition. Is 
harvesting by hand, which wasted the work 
of many men but gave them poorly paid 
employment, or harvesting by machinery, 
which saves the work of many men but 
sends them to better paid nee Aeeall in 
other things, the wiser method of gathering 
the bread materials for mankind? 

This latter furnishes an apt illustration. 
As a farmer boy I drove the first self- 
binding harvester sold in Central Illinois. 
It did the work of many men. There was 
furious outcry against it by farmhands, 
who believed it would take away their oc- 
cupation. One of these first machines actu- 
ally was burned. Today harvesting could 
not be done without them. Yet the self- 
binding harvester is a mechanical trust. 


The Balance-Wheels of Business 


The organization of labor is the mani- 
festation, in that field, of the same civilized 
idea of associated effort as against the sav- 
age theory of “everybody for himself and 
the devil take the hindmost.” In short, 
every form of successful modern industry, 
whether it be the self-binding harvester or 
the industrial trust or the railroad, or the 
labor union or the consolidated bank, has 
at the heart of it the idea of constructive 
coéperation rather than destructive com- 
petition. The elimination of waste, the 
using of by-products, the saving of cross- 
freights, the quicker and better service of 
the people—these and other benefits of 
mutual effort in industry and commerce are 
conceded by all men. And there are many 
others. 

Organizations of industrial capital have 
steadied the whole business world. For- 
merly, if we happened to have good times, 
everybody “plunged” in order to make the 
most of ~ Bis not knowing what the mor- 
row would bring forth. The invariable end 
was glutted markets, underselling, reaction, 
hard times, panics, railroads in the hands 
of receivers, manufacturers in bankruptcy, 
retailers smashed right and left. History 
shows that this has been the unfailing result 
of the cut-throat policy in the fields of both 
commerce and labor—the policy of the 
unintelligent, savage, unrestrained compe- 
tition of hundreds of thousands of little 
enterprises or of millions of unorganized 
workingmen. 

Also, the modern organization of industry 
gives a constant employment to labor un- 
known and impossible under the old pro- 
cedure of business. Some trusts overwork 
and underpay their laborers just as some 
other employers do; the Sherman Law does 
not prevent this evil, but encourages it. 
For its idea is absolutely unlimited and 
remorseless competition among the toilers 
as well as among employers. 

These great industrial and commercial 
organizations of capital tremendously help 
our foreign trade. But for them it would 
be difficult, if not impossible, to invade 
foreign markets successfully against the 
systematic, powerful efforts of similar great 
industrial and commercial organizations of 
rival countries. This is a serious matter 
for al! of us; for upon the sale of our sur- 
oe products abroad our prosperity at 

ome considerably depends. If we do not 
sell this surplus abroad we have a congestion 
at home which means the shutting of mills, 
the discharge of labor, and hard times gen- 
erally. Common sense suggests that we 
encourage our foreign trade; but the Sher- 
man Law and our present policy discourage 
it. It goes on because of the energy and 
resourcefulness of American business men, 
our vast natural riches and those very 
organizations of industry which the Sher- 
man Law would dissolve but cannot —those 
organizations of industry whose evils the 
Sherman Law is not designed to remedy and 
does not remedy. 

Then, too, the vastness of these modern 
aggregations of industrial capital has con- 
centrated upon them the eyes of the whole 
nation —of the world even. Their business 
has become the people’s business. The 
very agitation of this question shows that 
the humblest citizen of the Republic is 
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coming to take part in the policy and busi- 
ness of these mammoth corporations. In 
the old days of small concerns nobody ex- 
cept their managers would or could know 
anything about what they were doing. The 
theory of unrestrained hit-or-miss competi- 
tion was that every man’s business was 
“nobody’s business but his own.” But 
today the Steel Trust’s business is decidedly 
somebody’s business but its own; and so is 
the Beef Trust’s business and the Oil Trust’s 
business and the Tobacco Trust’s business, 
and so on down the list. 

Their business is not their business only, 
but our business as well. We propose that 
their business shall be run, not alone to 
make money for themselves but also to 
serve us well and honestly. Their man- 
agers must recognize that their business is 
no longer private but public; and that 
they are trustees, not for their stockholders 
only but for the people also. Trusts of and 
for the people, not trusts of and for Wall 
Street —that is what trusts must be made. 

But the theory of the Sherman Law is to 
prevent associated effort and restore com- 
petitive effort; so that law does not reach 
the evils of the trusts. It does not pretend 
to do that. Its purpose is to dissolve 
trusts; but it fails to accomplish even that 
purpose. Had we not better, then, strike 
at trust abuses directly? 

What are those abuses? How can they 
be eliminated? After all is said and done, 
these are-the real questions. The first of 
these evils is overcapitalization—all will 
agree on that. A corporation has assets 
and business actually worth $10,000,000; 
it issues and sells stock for $100,000,000. 
To make that stock pay dividends the 
corporation increases the price of its prod- 
uct. Thus every dollar of watered stock 
becomes a mortgage on the American 
people for all the future. That is the chief 
= the artificial causes of the high cost of 

iving. 

Does the Sherman Law prevent this? 
Quite the contrary. Even if under the 
Sherman Law the Tobacco Trust should in 
truth and fact be divided into four great 
corporations, each of these separate corpora- 
tions could grind out additional millions of 
watered stock. So could every one of the 
various corporations into which the Oil 
Trust is supposed to be divided. And 
with the greater number of these separate 
“competitive” corporations distracting the 
people’s attention, various streams of 
watered stock would flow unnoted, which, 
if combined, would startle the Nation into 
fear and into action. 

The next evil is the arbitrary raising of 
prices—particularly raising them in one 
locality and lowering them in another 
and the attendant abuses with which all 
are so familiar. Does the Sherman Law 
prevent that? Not in the least. Under 
the old lack of system that is exactly what 
did occur, and what will occur again if the 
present policy succeeds in placing us com- 
mercially where the English people were 


‘when the prototype of the Sherman Law 


was enacted in King James’ time. For 


‘ that is exactly what the Sherman Law is 


supposed to do. 
and purpose. 


The Trusts in Politics 


The third great evil practiced by the 
trusts is their interference in politics and 
their corrupting of the people’s legislatures. 
In the campaign last year I termed this 
secret banding of the trusts for the perpetra- 
tion of this treason to the Republic, “‘the 
invisible government.’”” Not only does it 
try to govern the people’s Government, but 
in doing so it practices flagrant, specific 
wrongs. 

But does the Sherman Law prevent the 
operations of this invisible: government? 
Does it dissolve the invisible government ? 
Indeed not. It furnishes new inducements 
for the strengthening of this political con- 
federacy of plunder. 

How then is this question of the hour and 
of the ages to be answered? The German 

ple—who next to the American people 
ave the most numerous and most power- 
ful trusts in the world—have answered it 
long ago by a thoroughgoing and rigid law 
by which every trust in the Empire is under 
the strictest regulation. The English 
people—who next to the American and 
German people have the strongest and 
most numerous combinations of capital in 


That is its very theory 


the world—have answered it less well but 
more simply than the German people, by 
a law requiring every corporation selling 
securities to the public to state the actual 
worth of the tangible assets and busi- 
ness income of the concern issuing those 
securities. 

Though neither the German nor the 
English method is the best that we Amer- 
icans can do to meet our own conditions, 
yet either is better than the Sherman Law. 
But neither could exist along with the 
Sherman Law—nor, for that matter, could 
any other method that effectively prevents 
the abuses of the trusts. 


A National Incorporation Law 


More than four years ago I proposed as 
the best method of solving this problem the 
enactment of a national incorporation law. 
Such a law should compel interstate cor- 
porations to organize under it and prevent, 
in the very charters of their existence, over- 
capitalization, unjust lifting of prices, and 
other evils that can thus be reached. 

The objection to that plan, that nearly 
every corporation in the country does inter- 
state business, and that such asystem might 
become too cumbersome, applies also to the 

lan of an interstate trust commission. 
‘et either compulsory national incorpora- 
tion or an interstate trust commission is 
greatly preferable to the Sherman Law, 
which is inconsistent with and antagonistic 
to both. For if you compel a trust to exist 
under a national law that rigidly controls 
and regulates it, you cannot subject it at 
the same time to the Sherman Law, which 
says that it should not exist at all. Itisa 
contradiction in terms. It is a non sequitur 
in logic. It is absurd. It is impossible. 

Cannot a simpler way be found to end 
the abuses I have discussed? Merely as a 
matter of suggestion, consider a national 
law with the following conditions: First, 
that every interstate corporation shall 
publish annually, for a certain number of 
days in one or more newspapers of general 
circulation, the exact state of its business 
assets, liabilities, and so forth—as various 
insurance companies and all national banks 
now publish similar statements; and that 
for a misstatement of fact the directors 
and responsible officers be made criminally 
liable. Second, that when any interstate 
corporation issues any stock it shall make 
the same statement and also give reasons 
why the stock is issued, and the purposes 
under which the money for it is to be 
applied; that not a share shall be issued 
unless there are behind it assets to justify 
it; and that this statement shall be made 
to each individual purchaser of stock 
all with criminal liability for misstate- 
ments. The above is substantially the 
English law today. Third, that no inter- 
state corporation shall sell any stock 
for less than one hundred cents on the 
dollar. This suggestion was made by Mr. 
James J. Hill in a recent interview, with 
the assertion that this method would 
prevent overcapitalization; and that, of 
course, is true. Fourth, that every inter- 
state corporation shall sell its products at 
the same price at the same time in every 
part of the country, allowing only for a 
difference in transportation charges. Fifth, 
that our patent laws shall be repealed, 
with a proviso that the present law shall 
be continued as to existing holders of 
patents for a fixed and short number of 
years, so that capital honestly invested 
on the faith of the patent should not be 
treated unjustly. Our patent laws are the 
strongest artificial and uneconomic aid 
that trusts have to support their raising of 
prices and to justify their overcapitaliza- 
tion. The theory that patents stimulate 
inventions is questionable. At all events, 
it is a deplorable fact that not one in ten 
thousand of the real inventors ever get 
financial benefit from their inventions; it 
is the capitalist who gets that. 

I have outlined the above law and men- 
tioned a Federal incorporation law or the 
establishment of an interstate trust com- 
mission merely as suggestions. If these are 
not the best methods of dealing with this 
all-important subject surely some effective 
method will be devised—for present con- 
ditions can no longer be tolerated; and 
there is no problem affecting the welfare of 
the American people that is so complex or 
difficult that the American people cannot 
and will not solve it. 
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